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To the Right Honourable 

PHILIPZor/ZHARDWlCKE, 

Lord High Chancellor qf Greap 
Britain*. 

My Lord^ 

AS no one has exercifed the 
Powers of" Speech with jufter 
and more univerM applaufe, than 
yourfelf ; I have prefumed to in- 
fcribe the following Treatife to 
your Lordfliip, its End being to 
inveftigatc the Principles of thofe 
Powers. It has a farther claim t6 
your LfOrdfhip's Patronage, by be- 
ing cohne6ted in fbme degree with 
that politer Literature, which, in 
the moft important fcenes of Bufi- 
nefs, you have ftill found time to 
cultivate. With regard to myfelf, 
if what I have written be the fruits 
A 2 of 



• The above Dedication is printed as it origir.ally flood, 
the Author being defirous that what he intended as real Re- 
Ipeft to the noble Lord, when living, flioaid now be con- 
fidered, as a Teftimony of Gratitude to h'ls Memory. 
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of that Security and Leifure, pb- 
tained by living under a mild and 
free Government; to whom for 
this am I mbre indebted, than to 
your Lordfliip, whether I confider 
you as a Legislator, or as a Magif- 
trate, the firft both in dignity and 
reputation ? Permit me therefore 
thus publiqkly to aiTure your Lord- 
fhip, that with the greateft grati- 
tude and refpe^ I am, My Lord, 



Tour LordJBip's moji obliged^ 


and 


moJi obedient hurnble Servant^ 


Ciojk ofSaliJbury, 


• 


*0». I, 1751. 






James Harris, 



J RE FACE. 

-6- .• 

THE chief Eod, propofed by the 
Anthor of this Treatife in making 
it public^, has been to exeite his Readers 
to curibfity and .inquiry; not to teach 
them himfelfby pnolix and formal Lec- 
tures, (from! the efficacy df which he has 
little expedation): but to induce them^ 
if poffible^ to become Teachers to them- 
ielves, by an impartial ufe of their own 
imderfiandings* He thinks nothing more 
abfurdi than the common notion of in- 
ftrudion, as if Science were to be pour*- 
ed into the Mind, like water into a cif-* 
tern, that paffivdy waits to receive all 
that comes. The gifowth of Knowledge 
he rathef thinks to refemble the growth 
of Fruit; however external caufes may 
in fdme degree co-operate, it is the in- 
ternal vigour, and virtue of the tree^ 
that muft ripen the juices to their juft 
maturity. 

This then, hamely, the exditing men 

to inquire for themfelves into fubjefts 

A3. worthy 
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worthy of their contemplation, this the^ 
Author declares to have been his firft 
and principal motivfe' for appearing in 
print. Next to that, as he has always 
been a lover of Lie^ttftrsi, he woulcl wil- 
lingly approve hfs fttidies to the liberal 
and ingenuous. ' He has particularly 
named thefc, ifl diftiriaion to others; 
becaufe, as his IhiHies were never pro- 
fecuted With theTl*aft regard to- lucre, fi> 
they are no way calcfufeied for ^ny lucra- 
"tivd End. The 'liberal therefore and in- 
gemibus '(whoin tiii^ hats hientioned- al- 
ready) are thofe^'-to whofe periifal he 
cfferi Vvhat' he has Vvrf tten. Should they 
judgie favourably of his^^ attempt, he may 
not perhaps hefitate to confefs, ^ 

. I^c juvat et me Hi ejl 

For^ thp' he hppes^ he cannot be^ charged 
with'thefoolifli love of vain Praife, he has 
no defire to be thought indifferent, or 
infenfible to honeft Fame. 

From the influence of thefe fentiments, 
he has endeavoured to treat his fubjed 
with as much order, corrednefs, and per- 
fpiotiity as in his power ; and if he has 
failed-, he can fafely fay (according to the 

vulgar 
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vulgar phrafe) that ,the failure has beetl 
his misfortune, and not his fault. He 
fcorris thofe trite and contemptible me- 
thods of anticipating pardon for a bad 
performance, that " it was the hafty 
** fruits^ of a few idle hours; written 
*' merely foif private amufement^ nfcvef 
" revifed; pttbliftifed againft confentV at 
*' the importunity of friends, topits (God 
" knovrs how) having by ftealth • gotten 
" abroad^" with other ftale jargon of 
equal falflidod and inanity. May we not 
aflc fuch Prefecers, If liohat they alledge 
be true^ what has the world to do with 
them ^nd their crudities S 

As to the Book itfeif, it cafa fay this 
in its behalf, that it does not merely cx)n- 
fine itfeif to what its title promifes, but 
expatiates freely into whatever is collar 
teral ; aiming on ev-ery occafion to rife in 
its inquiries, and to pafs, as fat as po£B- 
ble, froiti fmall matters to the greateft. 
Nor is it formed merely upon fentimeiits 
that ar6 now in fafliion, or ifuppbrted 
only by fuch authorities as are modern. 
Many Authors are quoted, that now a"* 
days are but little fludicdj and feme 
A 4 perhaps^ 
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perljaps, whbfe very names are hardly 
known: 

The Fate indeed pf antient Authors 
(as we have happened to mention them) 
is not unworthy of our notice. A few 
pf them furvive in the Libraries of the 
learned, w:here Ibme venerable Felio, 
that ftill goes by their name, juft fufiices 
to give them a kind of nominal exifteftce. 
The reft have long, fallen into a deeper 
obicurity, their very names, when men- 
tioned^ affeding us as little,' as the 
names^ when we read them, of thofe 
iubordihate Heroes> 

Alcandrumque^ tialiumque^ Noeniona- 
qiie, Prytanimque. 

Now if ah Author, not content with 
the more emiheiit of antient Writers, 
fliould venture to bring his reader into 
luch company as thefe laft, among people 
(in the fkihionable phraie) thai no body 
knows '^ what ufage, what quarter can he 
have i-'eafon to exped ? — Should the Au- 
thor of thefe fpeculations have done this 
(and it is to Be feared he has) what me- 
thod had he beft take in a circtimftanice 
ib critical ?-^Let us fuppofe hini to apo- 
logize 
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logize in the beft manner he can, and in 
confequence of this, to fuggcft as fol- 
lows — 

He hopes there will be found a plea- 
fure in the contemplatioii of antient fen- 
timents, as thie view of antient Archi- 
teQurej tho' m ruins^ has fomething ve- 
nerable. Add to this, what from its an- 
tiquity is but little known, has from that 
veiy circuiiiftancc the recommendation of 
novelty; fo that here, as in other in- 
ftances. Extremes may be faid to meet. 
Farther ftill, as the Authors, whom he 
has quoted, lived in various ages, and in 
difiant countries $ fome inlhe full matu- 
rity of Grecian and Roman Literature ; 
fome in its decleniion ; and others in pe-' 
riods flill mpre barbarous, and depraved ; 
it may afiord perhaps no unpleafing fpe-* 
Gulation, to fee how the same Reason 
has at all times prevailed j bow there is 
ONE Truth, like one Sun, that has en- 
lightened human Intelligence through 
every age, and faved it from the dark- 
titis both of Sophiftry and Error. 

Nothing can more tend to enlarge the 
Mind, than thefe extenfive views of 
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Men, and human Knowledge; nothitlg 
can more 6ffedually take us ofFfrom the 
foolifti admiration of what is immediately 
before ouf eyes, and help us to a jufter 
eftimate both of prei^nt Men, and pre- 
fent Literature. 

It is perhaps tdo much 'the dafe with 
the multitude in eveiy nation, that as 
they know little beyond themfelves, and 
their own affeirs, fo'dutof. this narrow 
fpbere of knowledge, they -think -nothing 
worth knowing. As we BRiTONjBLtby 
our fituation live divided from the whole 
world, this perhaps wfll he t found to bd 
ihore remarkaJJy our. cafe; . And hcticei 
the reaibn . that our ftudiea are ufually 
fatisfied in the works df our iown Gjun-^ 
trymen 5 that in Philofi^hy^ . in Poetry^ 
in every kind of fubjedt-vyhcthier ferious 
or ludicrous, whether «^facre'd or profane, 
we think perfedion with joutfdves, and 
that it is fuperfluous to fearoh farther* 

The Author of this Trcatife would by 
no means detrad from the juft honours 
due to thofe df his Countrymen, who 
either in the prefent, or preceding age, 
have Co illuftfioufly adorned it But tho* 

he 
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tf6 cafi with Die'k^^^ arid fincerity join iii 
celebrating theif defe'rtSj he wdti|d' not 
have the atdmiratioii of thefe, or 6£ any 
other few, tp p^fs^thro' blind 'excels into 
a contempt oFall others. Were luch Ad- 
miration to Ifecome nriivetfal^ an odd 
event would follow • a few learned Men, 
without any fault of their own, would 
contribute ina maiiner to the extindion 
of. Letters. 

A like evil to that, of admiring only 
.the authors orbur own age, is tliat of ad-^ 
miririg only ^e . authors of one particular 
Science. There is indeed in this laft pre- 
judice fbmething peculiarfy unfortunate, 
and that is, the more excellent the 
Science, the more likely it v^ill be found 
tp^ produce thi> eifeCl. 

There are few Sciences more intrinfi- 
cally valuable, thaii Mathematics. 
It is hard indeed to fay, to which they 
liave more contributed, whether to the 
Utilities of Life, or to the fublimeft parts 
of Science- They are the nobleft Praxis 
of Logic, or universal Reasoning. 
It is thro'thetn we may perceive, how the 
Hated Forms of Syllogifm are exemplified 

in 
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in one Subjedl, namely the Predicament 
of ^antity. By marking the force of 
ithefe Forms, as they are applied i&^rf, we 
may be enabled to ^pply them of bur- 
felves elfewhere. Nay farther Hill— by 
viewing the Mind, during its procefs in 
thefe fyllogiftic employments^ we may 
corhe to know in part, what kind of Be-- 
* fngit is'y finceMiND, like other Powers, 
can be only known from its Operations. 
Whoever therefore will ftudy Mathematics 
in this view, will become not only by 
Mathematics d more expert Logician^ atid 
by Logic a more rational Mathematician^ 
but a wifer Philofbpher, and an acuter 
Reafbner, in all the poffible fubjedts ei- 
ther of fcierice or deliberatiott. 

But when Mathematics^ inftead of be- 
ing applied to this excellent purpofe, are 
uled not to exemplify Logic^ but to fup- 
ply its plaice ; no woiider If Logic paf*s in- 
to contempt, and if Mathematics^ inftead 
of furthering fcience, become in fad an 
obftacle. For when men, knowing nd- 
thing of that Reafoning which is univer- 
fal^ come to attach themfelves for years 
to a Jingle Species^ a fpecies wholly involv- 
ed 
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C(i in Unes\ dfid Numbers Utttyi, they 
grow infehliyfy .^o believe thef^^ as in-r 
feparable jFroJiiall Reafoning, is the poor 
Indians thought every horlfeman to be in- 
separable from his horie. 

And thus we fee the ufe^ nay the nc- 
ceflity of enlarging our literary views,, 
left even Knoijoledge /V/e/f fhould obftnid 
its own growth, and perform in fome 
jneafure the part of ignorance and bar- 
barity. 

Such then is the Apology paade by the 
Author of this Treatife for the miiltipH- 
pity of antient quotations, with which 
hQ h^s filled his Bpok. If he can excite 
in his readers a proper fpirit of curiofity j 
if he can help in the leaft degree to en- 
large the bounds of Science 5 to revive 
the decaying tafte of antient Literatures 
to leiTen the bigptted contempt of every 
thing not modern ; ^nd to aflfert tq Au- 
thors of every age their juft portion of 
efteem ; if he can in the leaft degree con- 
tribute to thefe ends, he hopes it may be 
allowed, that he has done a fervice tQ 
mankind. Should this fervice be a rea- 
fcn for his Work to furvive, he h^s con- 

feft 
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feft already, it would be no unpleal^ng 
event. Should the contrary happen, he 
muft acquiefce iQ its fate, and let it 
peaceably pais to thofe deflined regions, 
whither the productions of modern Wit 
are every day paffing, 

; i n vicum vendentem thus et adores. 
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I N T I^ O D U C T I O N. 

Defign of the Whole. 

IF Men by nature had been framed Ch. L 
for Solitude, they had never felt an ^ " ^ 
Injpulfe to converfe one with an- 
other : And if, like lower Animals, they 
had been by nature irrational, they could 
not have recognized the proper Subjeds 
ofDifcourfe. Since Speech then is the 
joint Energy of our beft and nobleft Fa- 
culties fa)^ (that is to fay, of our Rea-^ 
B fon 

ffl^'SeeV. I. p. 147 to 169^. See alfo Note xv. 
p. 292, and Note xix, p. 296. of the fame Volume. 
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!h. I. Jon and oxxxfocial AffeSiionJ being withal 
"^"^"^^ OMx peculiar Ornament and Diftindion, as 
Men ; thofe Inquiries may furely be deemed 
interefting as well as liberal, which either 
fearch how Speech may be naturally re^ 
fohedy or how, when refolved, it may 
be again combined. 

Her e a large field for (peculating opens 
before us. We may either behold Speech, 
as divided into its conjlituent Parts, as a 
Statue may be divided into its feveral 
Limbs ; or elfe, as refolved into its Matter 
and Form^ as the fame Statue may be re- 
folved into its Marble and Figure. 

These different Analjifings or Refo- 
lutions conftitute what we call {b) Philo- 
sophical, or Universal Grammar. 

When 

(b) Grammatictm eti^m hipartitam ponernuf, ut alia 
fit literaria, alia philofophica, i^c. Bacon de Augm. 
Sc'tent. VL I. And foon after he adds — Feruntamen 
bac ipja re moniti, cogitatione complexi fumut Grammati- 
cam quondam^ qudf rtonanalogtam verhrum ad ittvicem, 
fed analogiam inter verba et rc$ five rationcmyiiM/d in^ 
quirat. 
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When we have viewed Speech thus Ch. I. 
analyfed^ we may then confider it, as 
compounded. And here in the firft place 
we may contemplate that (r) Syntbefis^ 
which by combining Jimple Terms produces 
a Truth ; then by combining two Truths 
produces a third '^ and thus others, and 
others, in continued Demonftration, till 
we are led, as by a road, into the regions 
of Science. 

Now this is thztfuperior and moft ex- 
cellent Synthejs^ which alone applies itfelf 
to our IntelleSt or Reafon^ and which to 
B 2 conduct 



(c) Arijiotle fays — tS» ^i xola /iAD^/bu»y cv^- 

uf^uw^, MvK^, T^tx"i w*a "0/ ^^*/J words 

*u)bicb are. fpoken without Conne^iotiy there is no one 
either true or falfe ; as for in/iance^ Man, white, 
runneth, conquer eth. Cat. C. 4. So again in the 
beginning of his Treatife De Jnterpretatione, m^l 
ya^ Mkeni xoi JVot^tv in tl ^tvi^^ ti m; to uf^^. 
True and Falfe are jeen in Compofition and Divifion. 
Compofition makes affirmative Truth, Divifion makes 
negative J yet both Hike bring Terms together, and fo 
far therefore may be called fynthetical. 
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Ch. I. condud according to Rule, conftitutes 
the Art of Looic« 



After this wc may turn to thofc 
(d) inferior Compofitions^ which are pro- 

duffivc 



(d) Ammonius in his Comment on the Trcatifc 
Hi^l z^yi^nie^ p. 53. gives the following Extrad 
from Tbeopbrajius^ which is here inferted at length, 
as well for the Excellence of the Matter^ as becaufe 
it is not (I believe) elfewhere extant. 

AiqSv; y»^ miffnq tv hays ^i^mg, (naff & itu^%nf ^- 
>o(rop^ ew^gof^) ink n nPOS TOYr AKPOHME- 
NOYS OK iut) orfMtUu n, ic) 1% OPOX TA DPA- 
TMATAi ifwi^ Zt o Xiytn wuaa% o^lOvra» 7V(« ax^a;/Mvd(» 
«n^ ^$ h T^y aj^jurw almi rv nPOi: TOYS AKPO- 
Ata£ xeer«yboykM vomU *; pA^y ^^ ^Ji^ eUncu^ 

^iinifUVfMfXf KCU TOtrrA i»a^lMfUifi 0Vft«^^tf O^^^OI^y Alff J^ 

Tiitik^y M^ rilry t^k ivofavfliry, oTov o^oc^icieK, 7^twunil^» it«i 
^*7ir a^^» »^», rr» ri fieut^Xoyiccff t^ P^Xf^^^^T^* **^ "^- 
^> ir^iTTtfy va^a!?i»fAJloa90fA:i$ti¥f •lo'cti rt riy Mt^oamiy^ k{ m- 

T A n PA t M A T A rw Xuyw ax*fnfi i ft^icrvf^ 
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dudivc of the Pathetic, and the Plea- Ch. I. 
Jant in all their kinds. Thefc latter Com- 
B 3 poiitions 



uei TQ eOafiU ainhiKvC^. The Relation of Speech be- 
ing twofold (as the Pbilofopber Tbeopbraflus hatb 
fettled it) one to the H%asl^%$, to wbom. if explains 
fometbing, and one to the Thin OS, concerning ivbick 
the Speaker proposes to perjuade his Hearers : Witb 
refpeh ta the fir ft Relation ^ that which regards the 
Hea-RBRS, «r^ emphyed Poetry and Rhetoric. Thus 
it becomes the bufinefs of tbeje two^ to fele^ the mofi 
refpeBahle Words^ and not thofe that are common and 
of vulgar i^Sy and to eonnetf Juch Words harmonhmjly 
one mtb asu^tber, fo m thro* thefe things apd their 
confequences, fuch as Perjpicuity, Delicacy ^^ and the 
other Forms' of Eloquence y together with Copioujnefs and 
Brevity y alt employed in their proper jeajpifiikUaA 
the Hearer J andjirike bim^ and bold him vanquijhed by 
the power of Perfuajion, On the, contrary, as to the 
Refati^ tf Speech ^to Thiw©^, here the Pbilofopber 
wiU he found io have a pr.ineipul,, employ^ 4st weH. in 
refuting the Fdlfcy as in demonflrating the True. 

KaH^ius fpeaks elegantly oh the fame Subjeft, 
Creavit Deus jbominem raiion)iispani^sfem% cui, quia 
Sociabilem. ejife voktit., iMagno pro muner4 iedit $ef-. 
monem. Sermoni autem perficiendo tres opifices adbi- 
buit, PHitui-efi Grtnmiatica, qu^ ah oratione folee- 
cifmos y barbarijmos expellit ; fecunda Dialefiica, 
qua in Sermonis veritate verfatur*, tertia Rhetorica, 
quee ornatum Sermonis tantum exquirit, Min. 1. x. 
c. z. 
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Ch. I. pofitions afpire not to the Intcllcd, but 
being addreifed to the Imagination^ the 
AffeBions^ and the Senfe^ become from 
their different heightnings either Rhe^ 
tokic or PqetRY." """' 

Nor need we neceffarily view thefe 
Arts diftindly and apart ; we may ob- 
ferve, if we pleafe, how perfeQly they 
co-incide. Grammar is equally requifite 
to every one of the reft. And though 
Logic may ijideed fiibfift without Rhe- 
toric or Poetry, yet fo neceffary to 
thefe laft is a found and corred Logic, 
that without it, they are no better thaii 
warbling Trifles^ 

Now all thefe Inquiries (as we havefaid 
already) and fuch others arifing from them 
as are of ftill fublimer Contemplation, (of 
whiph in the Sequel there maiy be poffibly 
not a few) may with juftice be deemed 
Inquiries both intereftiAg and liberal, 



At 
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At prefent wclhall poftpone the whole Ch. 
fynthetical Part, (that is to fay, Lagic and ' 
Rhetoric) and confine ourfelves to the 
analytical, that is to fay, Universal 
Grammar. In this we fhall follow the 
Order, that we have above laid down, 
firft dividing Speech, as a Whole into its 
CONSTITUENT Parts ; thcn rcfolving it, 
as a Composite, into its Matter and 
Form-; two Methods of Analyfis very 
different in their kind, and which lead 
to a variety of very different Specula- 
tions^ 

: Should any one objed,* that in the 
courfe of our Inquiry we fometimes de- 
fcend to things, which appear trivial and 
low 5 let him look upon the effeds, to 
which thofe things contribute, then from 
the Dignity of the Confequences, let him 
honour the -Principles. 

The following Story may not impro- 
perly be here inferted. " When the Fame 

B 4 ^' of 
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Ch, I, " of Heraclitus was celebrated through^ 
^* out Greece, there were certain perfons, 
** that had a curiofity to fee fb great a 
*^ Man, They came, and, as it happened^ 
** found him warming hhnfelf in. a 
" Kitchen. The meannefs of the place 
/* occafioned them to ftop- upon wlifch 
^* the Philofopher thus accofted them— 
^« Enter (fejrfehe) boldly, for here 
** too THERE ARE Gods (i?)." 

W^ fhall only add, that as there is no 
part of Nature too mean for the Divine 
Prefence ; fo there is no kind of SubjeQ, 
having its foundation in Nature, that is 
below thb Dignity of a philofophical In- 
quiry, 

it) Btt Arifiat. (it fart, Aftiml 1, ». c. $, , 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 

Concerning the Analyjing of Speech into its 
fmalleji Parts. 

THOSE things, which are/z^y? to Na- Ch. II. 
turey are notjirji to Man. Nature ^ 
begins from Caufes^ and thence defcends 
to EffeSls. Human Perceptions firft open 
upon EffeSts^ and thence by flow degrees 
afcend to Caufes. Often had Mankind 
feen the Sun in Eclipfe, before they knew 
its Caufe to be the Moon's Interpofition ; 
much oftnerhad they feen thofe unceafing 
Revolutions of Summer and Winter, of 
Day and Night, before they , knew the 
Caulfe to be the Earth's doubl^'Motion (^). 

Even 



(a) This Diftinaion of firfi to Man, and firfi to 
Nsture, was greatly regarded in the Peripatetic Phi- 
lofophy. See Afijl. Pbyf. Aujcult. I. i. c. i. Themif^ 
tius^s Comment on the fame, P$J}er. Analyt, 1. i. 
< Q. Z De Jhima, 1. 2. c. 2. It leadt us, when pro- 
S perly regarded^ to a very important DiftinQion be- 
tween 
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Ch. II- Even in Matters of Art a,nd Auman Crea- 
'^'"^'*^ tion, if we except a few Artifts and cri- 
tical 



tween Intelligence Dhine and Intelligence Human. 
God may be faid to view the Firft, as firft ; and the 
Laft, as laft ; that is, he views Effe^s thro* Caufes in 
their natural Order, Man views the Laft, as firft ; 
and the Firft, as laft ; that is, he view5 Cavjes thro* 
EffedlSy in an inverfe Order, And hence the 
Meaning of that Paffage in Ariftotle: i<nti^ ya^ 
T» rut it(^ich^i^6/v ofAfM^» ' v^ rh fp^^ . tyju rl 
^iG*. ifAi^^, uru xeu t^j ifAtri^oi 4^X^ o N5j -wo^ 
r» rn fvcrti fdft^uretia varruv'. As are the [Eyes of 
Bats to the Light oj the Day^ fo is Man^s Intelligence 
to tbofe Obje^s^ that are by Nature the brigbtefi and 
mofi confpicuous of all Things. Metaph. 1. 2. c. i. See 
alfo 1. 7. c. 4. and Etbic, Nicom, 1. i. c. 4. Ammonius, 
reafoping in the fame way, fays very pertinently, to 
the Subjecl of this-Treaiife — *Ay<|wnjTo» tS a^^uvUvpC- 
aHf tK ruf otrtT^ft^m xa) cvfBiruf i^\ ra aifT^r*^ xoM'TfXit- 
prt^ w^uvcu' ra ya^ ovv^a ^ixOO^v avvifyi ri^tXty wed ^yiti^i. 
fMm^et' Ovru 7»f k») irou^ u^ /btiy >Jay^fy x«t iltrCvy ^un^an^ 
vt^viFa\t7y ol^t' rnrof ^t waT^au iU i^vofxa xm] fii(JM, xet] raV' 
r» fK ov^^^^dSuq, xuKiftet tTq ro^^uecf »xsTt' Hutnan Na^ 
ture may be well contented to advance from the more 
imperJeB and comples; to the more Jimple and perfe^ ; 
for the complex Subje^s are more familiar to us, and 
better known. Thus tberejore it is that even a CbiU 
knows bow to put a Sentence togetber, and fay, Socrates 

walketh } 
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tical Obfervers, the reft look no higher Ch. II. 
than to the PraStice and mere Work^ 
knowing nothing of thofe Principles^ on 
which the whole depends. 

Thus in Speech for example — All 
men, even the loweft, can fpeak their 
Mother-Tongue, Yet how many of this 
multitude can neither write, nor even 
read ? How many of thofe, who are thus 
far literate, know nothing of that Gram- 
mar, which refpeds the Genius of their 
own Language ? How few then muft be 
thofe, who know Grammar univer-. 
gAL •, that Grammar^ which without re- 
garding the feveral Idioms of particular 
Languages, only refpeSls thofe Principles^ 
that areejjential to them all? 

'Tis our prefent Defign to inquire about 
this Grammar 5 in doing which we fhall 

follow 

walketh ; but how to refolve this Sentence into a Noun 
and Feri, and tbefe again into Syllables ^ and Syllables 
into Letters or Elements, here be is at a hjs. Am. in 
Com. dc Prfledic. p. 29. 
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Ch. IL follow the Order confonant to human Per- 
ception, as being for that reafon the more 
eafy to be underftood. 

We fhall begin therefore firft from a 
Period or Sentence^ that combination in 
Speech, which is obvious to all, and thence 
pafs, if poflible, to thofe its primary Parts* 
which, however effential, are only ob- 
vious to a few. 

With relped therefore to the dif- 
ferent Species of Sentences, who is there 
fo ignorant, as if we addrefs him in his 
Mother-Tongue, not to know when 'tis 
we ajert^ and when we quejiion ; when 'tis 
we command^ and when v^cpray or wijh ? 

For example, when we read in Shake- 
fpeare, * 

The Man, that hath m mujic in himfelfy 
And is not movd with concord offweet 

founds^ 
Is Jit for Treafon s 

Or 

* Merchant of Venice, 
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Or in Mt7f on, * Ch.II. 

O Friends, I hear the tread of nimble ^^^v>o 

Hajiing this way-^ 
'tis obvious that thefe are ajfertive Sen-' 
fences, one founded upon Judgment, the 
other upon Senfation. 

When the Witch in Macbeth fays to 
her Companions, 

WbenJbaU we three meet again 
In thunder, lightnings and in rain? 

this 'tis evident is an interrogative Sen^ 
fence. 

When Macbeth fays to the Ghoft of 
Banquo, 

Hence, horrible Shadow, 

Unreal MocUry, hence / 

he fpeaks an imperative Sentence, founded 
upon the paffion of hatred. 

When 



♦ P. L. IV. 866. 
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Ch. 11. When Milton fays in the charader of 
'"''"^' ' his Allegro. 

Hajle thee^ Nymph ^ and bring with thee 
Jejl and youthful Jollity, 

he too fpeaks ?Ln imperative Sentence ^ tho' 
founded on the paifion^ not of hatred but 
oWove. 

When in the beginning of the Para^ 
dife Loji we read the following addrefs, 

And chiefly thou, O Spirit, that doft prefer 
Before all temples th' upright heart, and 

. pure^ 
InflruSl me, for thou knowfl — 

this is not to be called an imperative 
Sentence^ tho' perhaps it bear the fame 
Form, but rather (if I may ufe the Word) 
'tis a Sentence precative or optative. 

What then (hall we fay? Are Sen- 
tences to be quoted in this manner without 
ceafing, all differing from each other in 

their 
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their ftamp and charader? Are they noCh. II, 
way reducible to certain definite ClalTes ? 
If not, they can be no objeds o£ rational 
comprehenfion. — Let us however try. 

*Tis a phrafe often appUed to a man, 
when fpeaking, that ^^ /peaks his mind ? 
as much as to fay, that his Speech or Dif- 
courle is a publijhtng of fame Energy or 
Motion of his Soul. So it indeed is in every 
one that fpeaks, excepting alone the Dif- 
fembler or Hypocrite ; and he too, as far 
as polFible, affeds the appearance. 

Now the Powers of the soul (over 
and above the meer "f nutritive) may be 
included all of them in thofe of Percep- 
tion, and thofe of Volition. By the 
Powers of Perception, I mean the 
Senfes and the IntelleSl ; by the Powers of 
Volition, I mean, in an extended fenfe, 
not only the Will^ but the feveral PaJJions 
and Appetites ; in fhort, all that moves to 
ABiony whether rational or irrational. 

Ip 



t Vid. Ariftot. de An. II. 4- 
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Ch. II. I, then the leading Powers of the Soul 
be thefe two, 'tis plain that every Speciph 
or Sentence, as fer a$ it exbibit3 the Soul, 
muft of courfe relped one or other of 
thefe. 

If we ajert^ then is it a Sentence whjdj 
reipeds the Powers of Per c e p tion . Fw 
what indeed is it to <iferf^ if we confider 
the examples above alleged, but to publifh 
fome Perception either ^tbe Senfes or tbt 
Intellea? 

Again, if we interrogate^ if we com-- 
mand^ if we pray ^ or if we w^, (whieJi 
in terms of Art is to fpeak iSentences «f- 
terrogattve^ imperative^ premtiv^^ or op^ 
tativej what do we imt publish fo many 
different Volitions ? — For who is it that 
quejiions? He that has J Defir£ to be in- 
formed.-'^Who is it that commands? He 
that has a Willy which he would have 
obeyed.-— What are thofe Beings, who 
cither wijh or pray? Thofe, who feel 

certain 
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certain wants cither for themlelves, or Ch. IL 
others. 



If then the SouPs leading Ptnvers be t/!>e 
two above mentioned, and it be true that 
a/I Speech is a publication of theft Powers^ 
it will follow that evert Sentence will 

BE EITHER A SENTENCE OF ASSERTION, 

OR A Sentence op Volition. And 
thus, by referring all of them to (mt of 
thefe two claffes, have we found an expe- 
dient to reduce their infinitude (bj* 



MEN riria^ob cl3Vi ru ^078 (r^ ^o^« rpy aTro^o^yltxoy) atcro rcHv 
Ui^Hv^Hif o^Xa w^$ 8Ti§oy ewrolnyo^fru? (riy ffVfj£a}^^au 00- 

C (^9mt 
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Ch. n. The Extenfions of Speech are quite in- 
definite, as may be fcen if we compare 

/ the 

.^t -If' 



futwu^, na^wt^ Uff) t5 nYXMATIKOT xsu EPnXH- 
MATIKOY xaKafAl9ov X»ytf, 5 wjSy/Aa, tteu tl 9^»yidM, Sto» 
ttvrS ixtivtf TvxtTv i^M/AfHK, w^o« Of Xoy(K, «<rjri^ wrj t* 
KAHTIKOY, ) T.»^? «-«^* «^t5 tt^w^ j^ Wtt^, S ^ 
TTo^ x^Wlowoq, M( isri T9f EYXHS, i( «f 5r«^ X^'^*^* ^ 
UbH Ttf xv^U;^ . xoXtf^f nPOXTAHEnX* fAOFov AS r& 
AnO^ANTIKONan'^ ru9 yvurin^h nJ fr» rm l^ay 

rch h'ei?JMP »^V. The Meaning of the above paflage 
being implied in the Text, we take its tranflation 
from the Latin Interpreter. Dicendum igitur eft, 
cum anima noflra duplicem pr^teftatem babeat, cognition 
nil, £!f vita, qua etiam appetitionis ac cupiditatis ap* 
pellatur, (qua vero cognifnnis eft, vis eft, quA res fin^ 
gulas cognrfcimus, ut inens^ cogitatio, opinio^ pbanfafia 
etfenfus: appetitus vero facultas eft, qua hna, vel qua 
Junty vel qua videntur, concupiftimus , ut funt volwi" 
tas, con/ilium f ira, cupiditas:} quatuor orationis /pedes 
(prater etiunciantem,) a partibus animi proficifcuntur, qua 
concupifcunt ; non cum animus ipfe per fe agit, fed cum 
ad alium fe convertit, (qui ei ad confequendum id, quod 
cupit, conducere poffe videatur ;) atque etiam vel ratio- 
nem at co exjuirit, ut in oratime, quam Percun dan- 
tern. 
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■:\ II Epigram of Martial. But Ch. II. 
ExtenjioTiy with which Gram- 
. to do, is the Extenfion here coll- 
ie that is to fay a Sentence. The 
r Extenfions (fuch as Syllogifms, Pa- 
raphs, Sedions, and complete Works) 
^^ long not to Grammar, but to Arts of 
higher order j not to mention that all of 
them are but Sentences repeated. 

Now a Sentence {c) may be fkctch'd 

in the following delcription — a compound 

C 2 ^}iantity 



tern, aut Interrogantem vocant; vel rem: Jique rem^ 
vel cum ipjum confequi cupit, quicum kquitur, ut in Op- 
tante oratione, 'Vel aliquam ejus a^ionem : atque in bac, 
vel ut a prajiantiorey ut in Deprecatione ; vel ut ab in' 
feriorey ut in eo, qui proprie Juffus nominatur. Sola 
autem Enuncians a cognofcendi facultate proficijcitur: 
hacque nunciat rerum cognitionetn^ qu^ in nobis efl^ aut 
Viram, aut Jimulatam. Itaque Hflec fola verum falfum- 
que capit: praterea vero nulla, Ammon. in Lib. de 
tnterpretatione. 

(c) Aiy^ m ^ii ^yOiTQ ^focrrtji^^ n( hiot ^^ naA* ktitk 

fyftti Ti. Arift. Poet. c. 20. See alfo de Inter- 
pret, c 4. 



t. 
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Ch. tl. S^antity of Sound Jignificant^ oftnhicb at^ 
^^"^^"^^'^ fain Parts are themfelves alfo Jignificant. 

Thus when I lay [the Sunjbineth] ttit 
only the whole quantity of found baa a 
meaning, but certain Parts alfo, fuch 8$ 
\Sun\ and {Jbtnetkl 

But what (ball we fay? Have thc& 
Parts again other Parts, which are in like 
mannet fignificant, and £:> may the pro- 
grefs be purfued to infinite? Can we flqi- 
pofe all Meaning, like Body, to be divi- 
fible, and to include within itfelf other 
Meanings, without end? If this be abfurd 
then muft we neceffarily admit, that there 
is fuch a thing as a ^ Sound Jignificant^ of 
vjhich no Part is of itfelf Jignificant. And 
this is what we call the proper charai^ter 
of a fd) Word. For thus, though the 

Words 



c*»f*arrmoF. De Poetic, c. 20. De Interpret. C. 2. 
& 3. PriJfiatCs Definition of a Word {Lib. a.) 13 aa 

follows 
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Words [Sun] and [/bineti] have each a Ch. II. 
Meaning, yet is there certainly no Mcan-^ 
ing in any of their Parts, neither in the 
Syllables of the one, nor in the Letters of 
the other. 

If therefore all Speech whether in 
profe or verfc, every Whole, every Sec- 
tion, every Paragraph, every Sentence, 
imply a certain Meanings divifible into other 
Meanings J but Words imply a Meanings 
nvhich is not fo divijihle : it follows that 
Wo R DS wi/l be thefmalleft parts offpeechy 
in as much as nothing lefs has any Mean- 
ing at all. 

C 3 To 



follows — Di^io eft pars minima orationis conflru^a^ id 
ffi^ in 9rdint compofita. Pan autem, quantum ad totum 
sntilligendum, id eft, ad totius fenjus intelle^um. Hoc 
cutem ideo di^um eft, nequis conetur vires in duas partes 
diviJere, hoc eft, in vi tf rci ; mn enim ad totum inteili- 
gendum hacfit divijio. To Prifcian we may add TheO' 
dore Gaza.'^^H ^^t t^^ i>^x^' *^^* 0^rr»{»i> Aoyn. 
Introd. Gram. 1. 4. Plate (hewed them this cha- 
raacriftic of a Word— Sec Cratylus^ p. jSj. lA\t. 
Serr, 
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Ch, II. To know therefore the /pedes of Words 
' muft needs contribute to the knowledge of 
Speech^ as it implies a knowledge of its 
minuteft Parts, 

This therefore muft become our Jicxt 
Inquiry. 



CHAR 
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CHAP. III. 

Concerning the /pedes of Words, thefmalleft 
Parts of Speech. 

LE T us firft fearch for the Species of Ch, III. 
Words among thofe Parts of Speech, ' 
commonly received by Grammarians. For 
example, in one of the paflages above 
cited. — 

The man, that hath no mufic in himfelf 
And is not mov'd with concord offweet 

founds. 
Is fit for treafons — 

Here the Word [T^e] is an Article; — 
[Man] [No] [Mufic] [Concord] [Sweet] 
[Sounds] [Fit] [Treafons] are all Nouns, 
fome Subftantive, and fome AdjeSlive— 
[That] and [Himfelf] are Ponouns — 
[Hath] and [is] are Verbs — [moved] a 
Participle — [Not] an Adverb — [And] 
a Con JUNCTION — [In] [with] and [JFbr] 
C 4 are 
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Cb.IIL arc Prepositions. In one fentcncc we 
^<v^ have all thofe Parts of Speech, which the 
Greek Grammarians are found to acknow- 
ledge. The Latins only differ in having 
no Article, and in feparating the Inte»» 
JECTION, as a Part of itfelf, which the 
Greeks include among the Species of Ad^ 
verbs. 

What then (hall we determine? why 
are there not more Species of Words ? why 
ib many ? or if neither more nor fewer, 
why thefe and nqt others P 

To refolye, if poffible, thefe feveral 
Queries, let us examine any Sentence that 
comes in our way, and fee what differences 
we can difcover in its Parts, For exam-r 
pie, the fame Sentence above, 

. The man that hath no rhujicy &c. 

OSE Difference fooh occurs, that fome 
Words are variable^ and others invariable. 
Thus the Word Man may be varied into 
Man's and Men •, Haih^ into Hav^, Ha^j 

Had 
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Jkd^ &e. Sweet into Sweeter and Sweeteft, OiJII. 
Jeit into Fitter and Fitteji. On the con- 
trary* the Words, The^ In^ And^ and fome 

* others, remain as they are, and cannot be 
altered. 

And yet it may be queAioned, how far 
this Difference is eflential. For in the firft 
place, there are Variations, which can be 
hardly called neceffary, becaufe only fome 
Languages have them, and others have 
them not. Thus the Greeks have the dual 
. Variation, which is unlcnown both to the 
Moderns and to the ancient Laffns. Thus 
the Greeks and Latins vary their Adjedi ves 
by the triple Variation of Gender, Cafe, 
and Number 5 whereas the Englijh never 
vary them in any of thofe ways, but thro* 
all kinds of Concord prefei*ve them ftill 
the fame. Nay eventhofe very Variations, 
which appear moft neceffary, pnay have 

• their places fupplied by other methods; 
fome by Auxiliars^ as when for Bruti^ or 
l^ruto we fay, of Brutus^ to Brutus-, fome 
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Ch. Ill, by nieer Pqfition^ as when for Brutum nma-* 
' vit Caffius^ we fay, Caffius lov'd Brutus. 
For here the Accufative^ which in Ljatin 
is known any where from its Variation^ is 
in Englijh only know from its Pqfition or 
place. 

If then the Diftindion of Variable and 
Invariable will not anfwer our purpole, 
let us look farther for fbme other more 
eifential. 

Suppose then we fhould diffolve the 
Sentence above cited, and view its feveral 
Parts as they Hand Te^ar^fe and detached. 
Some 'tis plain ftill preferve a Meaningy 
(fuch as Man, Mujic^ Sweety &c.) others 
on the contrary immediately lofe it (fuch as. 
And, The, With, &c-) Not that thefe laft 
have no meaning at all, but in fad they 
never have it, but when in company, or 
ajfociated. 

Now it fhould feem that this Diftinc- 
tion, if any, was effential. For if all 

Words 
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Words are fignificant, or elfe they would Ch. III. 
not be Words ; and if every thing not ab- ' 
Jhlute^ is of courfe relative, then will all 
Words be lignificant either abfolutely or 
relatively. 

With refped therefore to this Diftinc- 
tion, the firft fort of Words may ,be calPd 
fignificant by themf elves ^ the latter may be 
caird fignijicant by relation ; or if we like 
it better, the firft fort may be calPd Prin- 
cipals, the latter Acceffories. The firft are 
like thofe ftones in the bafis of ah Arch, 
which arc able to fupportthemfelves, even 
when the Arch is deftroyed; the latter are 
likjB thofe ftones in its Summit or Curve 
which can no longer ftand, than while the 
whole fubfifts (e.) 

§ Tills 



(e) AppoUonlus of Alexandria (one of the acuteft Au- 
thors that ever wrote on the fubjeO: of Grammar) il- 
luftrates the different power of Words, by the differ- 
ent power of l^etters. "Etj, & t^owm rm rojx***^' t» ftiv 
If* fumnct, i nee) itad* luvrct (fum avorO^T' nru S% ^vfji^uvMy 
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Ch.IIL § THisDiftindion being admitted, wc 
""^"^ thus purfue our Speculations. All things 

what- 
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ofln^ UHV Twf ftirffsvltit vk rp^( prv^ tvi u^ur^^t^ Tor 
Acrrov Tgo^oy s^iy IviiKmerou xa ^i T«;y Xi|iCi;y. ai fx.» ya^ aJlAff^ 
rgovoy T(y« Twy (purnivruf^ prirai Uat' xa^a/iri^ iir) ruv pifUtTA^Vy 
ifOfieirvf, anuwfAtm, hn^pniuirm'* ■ ■ ■ ■ « > ^> oi^iirt^ r^^« 
i^M(, itafMfwt T« fvmrra, « J^vdi/tMyft x^^t t^»a# ^irn» 
tTwi ■ x«0c6Wtg %irl ruf m^o^scMf w ogOgfyr, rap 

avwio-fjiait' ret ya^ roieuha at) ruv fM^iuv avffffviiJMint, Jn the 

fame manner ^ as of the Elements or Letters J$me are 
Vowels^ wbicb of tbemfehes complete a Sound; others 
are Conjonants, wbieb without the help of Vowels have n9 
oxprefs locality ; fo lilewije may we cmceive as t$ the na^ 
ture of Words, Some of tbem^ like Vowels^ are tf tbem^ 
Jehes exprejpve^ as is the caje oj Verhs^ NounSf Pro- 
nouns, and Adverbs \ others^ like Confongnts, wait Jor 
their Vowels, being unable to become exprejffhe by their 
own proper firength, as is the caje oj Prepofitions, Arti- 
cles, and Conjun^ions ; for thoje parts oj Speech are al- 
ways Confignificant, that is, are only fignijicant , when af 
jociated to jomething elje. ApoUon. de Syntaxi. L. i, 
c. 3. Itaque quibujdam pbihfopbis placuit NOMEN i^ 
VERBUM Solas esse Partes Orationis ; aetera 
vero, Adminicula o;^/ Juncturas earum: quomodo 
navium partes funt tabula y trabes, cat era autem (id eji^ 
cera, jiuppk, i^ clavi i^ Jfmilia)' vincula i^ conglutina- 

tiones 
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whatever either txifi as the Energies^ or Ch. III. 
J^eStions of fsnne other things or without '— >^— ' 
heing the Energies or Affe€lions of form 
other thing. If they exift as the Energies 
or Affk^ions of fomething elfe^ then arc 
tbey called At tributes. Thus to 
think is the attribute of a Man •, to be 
white J of a Swan ; to fly^ of an Eagle ; 
to be four-footed^ of i Horfe. If they 
exift not after this manner^ then are they 
caird Substances *. Thus iWbn, 
Swan^ Eagle and Horfe are none of 
them Attributes^ but all Subftances, be* 
caufe however they may exift in Time 
and Hace, yet neither of thefe, nor of 
any thing elfe ido they exift as Energies 
or Afiedions. 

Anb 



tiones partium navis, (hoc efi^ tabuhrum tf trabium) non 
partes /wwV dieunturl Prifc L, XI. 913, 

* Substances] Thus Ariflotle. .n*» ^i» w rUif 

KoT S T» aA;u». Metaph. Z. y. p. 10& £d. Sylb. 
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Ch.III. And thus all things whatfoever being 
' either (f) Subftances or Attributes^ it folr 
lows of courfe that all Words, which are 
Jignificant as Principals^ muft needs be 
fignificant of either the one or the t)ther. 
lithty ^xc Jignificant of Subftances^ they 
are call'd Subftantives j if of Attributes^ 
they are caird Attributives. So that all 
Words whatever^ fignificant as Princi'- 
falsy are either Substantives or At- 
tributives. 

Again, as to Words, which are only 
fignificant as Accejfories^ they acquire a 
fignification either from being aiTociated 
to one Wordy or clfe to many. If to one 
Word alone^ then as they can do no more 
than in fome manner define or determine^ 
they may juftly for that reafon be called 

De- 



(f) This divifibn of things into Subjlance and Acci- 
dent feems to have been admitted by Philofophers of all 
SeQs and Ages. See Categor. c..2. Metapbyf. L ^^^^ 
c. I. De Cceh, L. IIL c. i. 
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Definitives. If to many Words atC\i.llL 
once^ then as they ferve to no other pur- 
pole than to conneSi, they are called for 
that reaibn by the name of Connec- 
tives. 

And thus it is that all Words what- 
ever are either Principles or Acceffortes \ 
pr under other Names, either Jignificant 
Jrom themfelves^ ox Jignificant by relation. 
— \i Jignificant from themjelves^ they are 
cither Subjiantives or Attributives:, if 
^gnificant by relation^ they are either 
Definitives or. ConneSlives. So that un- 
der one of thefe four Species, Sub- 
stantives, Attributives, Defi- 
nitives, and Connectives, are all 
Words, however different^ in a manner 
included. 

If any of thefe Names feem new and 
unufual, we may introduce others more 
ufual, by calling the 5r/^^nf /Vex, Nouns 5 
the Attributives^ Verbs s the Definitives^ 

Arti- 
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Ch.III.ARTicLBS} and the ConneBives^ Con* 

JUNCTIONS. 

Shou'd it be a&'d, what then be- 
comes of Pronouns^ Adverbs^ Prepqfitio^s^ 
and Interje€lions ', the anfwer is, either 
they muft be found included within the 
Species above-mentioned, or elfe muft be 
admitted for ik> many Species by them-, 
fclves. 

§ There were various opinions in aji- 
cient days, as to the number of thefe Parts, 
or Elements of Speech, 

Plato in his * Sophift mentions only 
two,*the Noun and the Ferb. Ariftotle 
mentions no more, where he treats 6f 
t Propofitions. Not that thofe acute Phi* 
lofophers were ignor2(nt of the other Parts, 
but they fpoke with reference to Logic or 

Dia- 



* Tom. I. p. a6i. Edit Ser^ 
t Dc Intcrpr. c. 2 & 3. 
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Diale&ic (g)^ confidering the Eflence of Ch. HI, 
Speech as contained in thefe two, becanfe 
thefe alone combined make a perfedi affer^ 
five Sentence, which node of the reft with- 
out them are able to efFedi. * Hence there- 
fore Arijiotle in his * treatife of Poetry 
(where he was to lay down the elements 

of 



(g) Partes igitur Qratisnis Junt Jecundum Dtale^icot 

dua NoMEN £sf Verbum; ^uia ba Jola etiavi per 

fe conjun^a plenam fadunt orationem ; alias autem partes 

oirfiflftiyo^fxATa, hoc cfi^ conjtgnificantia appellahant. 

Prifcian. I. 2. p. 574. Edit. Putfchii. £/v//?/V bic qua- 

ebm quaftro, cur duo tantum, NoMEN £5* Verbum^ 

Je (Arifioteles /c.) determinare prom'ttat, cumplures par- 

tes orationis ejfe videantur, ^libus boc dicendum ejl^ tan- 

turn Arijiotelem hoc Itbro diffiniffe, quantum illi ad id, 

quod inftituerat tra^are, fuffecit, Tra^at namque de 

fimpUci enuntiativa oratione, qua Jdlicet bujufmodi ejt^ ut 

jimdlis tantum Verbis 0? Nominibus componatur, — ^are 

fuperfluum eft quarere, cur alias quoque, qua videntur 

orationis partes, non propojuerit, qui non totius Jimpliciter 

orationis, Jed tantum Jimplicis orationis inftituit eJementa 

partiri, Eoctius in Libr. de Interpretat. p. 295. 

Apollonius from the above principles elegantly calls the 

Noun and Verb, ra t/*4^;^oTaT» f*<g»} t5 t^w, tbe 

rmjt animated parts of Speecb, De Syniaxi 1. i. c, 3, 

p. 24. Sec alfo Plutarcb, ^aft, Platon.p. 1009, 

* Poet. Cap. 20. 

D 
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V ivsc vAik^ted fpeech) adds the Ar-^ 
, . .»k: Cyyun6lidn to the Noun and 

• ,N.\ .list lb adopts the fame Parts, with 
K^C^ cthbliftied iti'' this Treatife. To 
,>;AWc'V authority (if indeed better can 

N^ mjuired) may be added that alfo of 

the older Stoics (h). ■ . 

Th k latter Stoics inftcad of four Par t s 
made five, by dividing the Noun into the 
Apcllative^ and Proper. Others increafed 
the number, by detaching the Pronoun 
from the Noun ; the Participle and Ad-- 
verb from the Verb ; and the Prepojition 
from the Conjundioh. The Ljitin Gram- 
marians went farther, and detached the In-- 
terjeBion from the Adverb, within which 
by the Greeks it was always included, as a 
Species. 

We 



(b) For this we have the authority of Di$nyftus of 
Halicarnajfusy De Stru^. Otat. Se^, 2. whom ^intilian 
follows. Lift, I, l,c. 4. Diogenes Laertius and Prifcian 
ini;ke them always to have admitted five Parts. See 
Prifcian y as before, and Laertius^ Lih.'VlL Segm. 57. 
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We. are told indeed by (ij Dionyjius of Ch. IIL 
Halicarnajfus and ^intilian^ that AriftotlCj 
with Theode€les^ and the more early wri- 
ters, held but three Parts of fpeech, the 
Noun^ the Verb^ and the Conjun&ion. 
This, it muft be owned, accords with the 
oriental Tongues, whofe Grammars (we 
are fkj told) admit no other. But as to 
Ariliotle; we" have his own authority to 
affert the contrary, who not only enume- 
rates the four Species which we have 
adopted, but afcertains them each by a 
proper Definition *. 

D 2 To 

(i) See the places quoted in the note immediately 
preceding. 

(k) Antiquijpma eorum eft opinio^ qui tret clajfes fa- 
ciunt. Ejtque bac Arabum quoque Jententia-^Hebrai 
quoqne (qui, cum Arabes Grammaticamjcribere defmerent^ 
art em earn demumjcribere cceperunt^ quod ante annos conti* 
git circiter quadringentosj Hebraiy inquam, bac in re Jecuti 
funt magijlros juos Arabes, — Immo vero trium clajjium nw 
merumalia etiam Or tent is lingua rctinent, Dubium, utrum 
ed in re Orientalcs imitati Junt antiquos Gracorum^ an hi 
potius fecuti funt Orientalium exemphim, Utut ejl^ etiam 
vet ere s Gracos tres tantum partes agnoviffe, mnjolum au- 
t^reftDionyftus, &c. Vofl'.de Analog. I. i. c. i. Sec 
alfo San^Jii Minerv. /. i.€, 2, 
• Sup, p. J4. 
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Ch.IIL To conclude— the Subjed of the fol- 
lowing Chapters will be a diftind and fe- 
parato confideration of the Noun, the 
Verb, the Article, and the Conjunc- 
tion ; \i-hich four, the better (as we ap- 
prehend) to exprefs their refpeftive na- 
tures, we chufe to call Substantives, 
Attributives, Definitives and Con- 
nectives. 



CHAP. 
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C H A P. IV. 

Concerning SubftantiveSj properly fo called. 

SUBSTANTIVES ate all thofe principal Ch.IV, 
Words y which are Jignificant of Sub^ ^-*v**- 
fiances^ conjidered as ^bjiances. 

The firft fort of Subftances are the na- 
tural, fuch as Animal^ Vegetable, Man, 
Oak. 

. There are other Sjubftances of our q%vji 
making. Thus by giving a Figure not na-- 
jfural to natural Materials we create fuch 
Subftances, as Houfe, Ship, Watch, Te- 
lelcope, &c. 

Again, by a more refined operation of our 
MindalonCy we abftra£l any Attriluteivovri 
its neccflary fubjed^ and confider it apart^ 
devoid of its dependence- For example, 
from Body we abftrad fo Fly, from Sur- 
^ ' P 3 face, 
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Ch. IV. face, the being White -^ from Soul, the be- 
^-^^""^^"^ ing Temperate, 

And thus it is we convert even Attri- 
butes into Subftances^ denoting them on 
this occafion by proper Subftantives^^ fuch 
as Flighty Whitenefs^ Temperance -y or elfe 
by others more general, fuch as Motion^ 
Colour y Virtue. Thefe we call a b s t r.a c t 
Substances 5 the fecond fort we call 

ARTIFICIAL. 

Now all thofe feveral Subftances have 
their Genus, their Species, and their In- 
dividuals. For example in natural Sub- 
ftances, Animal is a Genus ; Man^ a Spe- 
cies ; Alexander y an Individual. In arti^ 
ficial Subftances, Edifice is a Genus ; Pa-- 
lace^ a Species; the Vatican^ an Individual. 
In abftraCt Subftances, Motion is a Ge- 
nus ; Flighty a Species ; this Flight or that 
Flight are Individuals. 



As 
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As therefore every (a J Genus may beCh.IV. 
found w^o/e and intire in each one.. of its ^ ' 
Species-, (for thus M^, Hprfe, and Dog 
ar? each of them diftindily a ^iomplete.and 
intire Animal) and as every Species may 
be found whole and intire in each one of its 
Individuals-, (for thus Socrates, Plato, and 
Xenophon are each of them completely and 
diftindly a ManJ hence it is, that every 
Genus, tho' On e, is multiplied into Ma n y 5 
and every Species, tho' One, is alfo mul- 
tiplied into Many, by reference to thofe 
beings, which are their proper fuhordinates. 
Since then no Individual has any fuch Sub- 
ordinates, it can never in ftridtnefsbe con- 
fidered as Many, and fo it is truly an In- 
dividual as well in Nature ^.s in Name. 
D 4 From 



(a) This is what Plato fecms to have exprefied in 
a manner fomewhat myfterioiis, when he talks of 

ftlay Iciecv oku ^qT^ujv, ivo^ hAr^ ymiita X^i^'^i tusivlfi 
oia^TiTttiiivrsl/ ■ xj cro?^^, tTf^oc; u70\rihuv^ lira fjnoi^ 

i^u^tTf, wf^iip^o^/ra;. Sopbift^ p, 253. Edit, Scrrani, 
For the common definition of Genus and Spscics, fee 
the Ifagoge or Introdudicn. of Porphyry to Ariftotle*s 
I-P^ic. 
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Ch.rV. From thefc Principles it is, that fVords 
'''-"^'"*^ following the nature and genius o£ Things^ 
fuch Subftantives admit of Number as de- 
note Genera or Species^ while thofe, which 
denote (bj Individuals, in ftridnefe admit 
It not. 

Besides 

(b) Yet fome limes Individuals have j/lurnlity or 
Number^ from the caufes t'ollowing. In the tirft place 
the Individuals of the human race are fo large a mul- 
titude even in the fmalleft nation, that it u^ould be dif- 
ficult to invent aiiew Name for every newborn Indivi- 
dual. Hence then inftcad of one only being call'd Marcus 
and otte only Antoniusy it happens that nt&ny are called 
Marcus and many called Antonius ; and thus 'tis the Ro^ 
mans had their Plurals, Marci and Antonii, as we in 
latter days have omMar.^s and our Antbonies. Now the 
Plurals of this foirt iriay be well called accidental^ be- 
cai*fe it is meerly by chance that the Names coincide. 

Th^re feems more reafon for fuch Plurals, as the 
PlolemieSf Scipios, Catosy or (tp inftance in modern 
names) the Howards ^ Pelbamsy and Montagues; be* 
caufe a Race or Family is like ajmalkrjort of Speci€t\ 
fo that the family Name extends to the Kindred, as the 
fpeclfic Name extends to the Individuals. 
' ' A third caufe which contributed to make proper 
t^alnes became Pliiral, was the bigb Cbara^er or £w- 
nence of fome one Individual, whofe Name became af- 
terwards ^ kind of common Appellative^ to denote alt 
• thofe. 
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Besides NunAer^ another charad^etr Ch.IV, 
iftic, vilible in Subftances, isthatof ?ex. ^-'^^'~- 
Every Subftanceis either Male or Female-^ 
or both Male and Female ; or neither one 
mr tM other ^ . So th^t witn refped to l^xes 
ajid their Negation^ all Subjiances conceive- 
able are comprehen4ed under this fourfold 
cpnfideration. 

Now the exiftenqe of Herrjfiaprodites 
being rare, if not doubtful ; hence Lan- 
guage, only ' regarding thofe didindions 

which 



thofe, who had pretenfions to merit in the fame way, 
Thus every great Critic wsls call'd an 4rifiarc^us ; every 
great Warrior y an Alexander ; every great Beauty^ a 
Heletty &c. 

jf Daniel come to Judgment I yea a Daniel, 
cries Sbyhck in the Play, when he would exprefs the 
wifdom of the young Lawyer. 

So Martial in that well known verfe, 

<S/w/MiECENATES, non deerunty Flacce^ Mar ONES. 
So Luciliusy 

AiriAinox montejy iETHNiE omnes^ afferi k- 

THONES. 
woVoi OAE0ONTES, S AEYKAAinNES. Lucian in 

Timon. T. I. p. 108. 
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Ch.IV. which are more obvious, confiders Words 
^ '"^^ denoting Suhftances to be either Mascu- 
line, Feminine, or Neuter *. 

As to our own Species and all thofe 
animal Species, which have r^erence to 
common Life^ or of which the Male and 
the Female by their fize, form, colour, 
&c. are eminently diftinguijhed^ mbft Lan- 
guages have different Subftantives, to de- 
note the Male and the Female, But as to 
thofe animal Species, which either lefs fre- 
quently occur ^ or of which one Sex is lefs 
apparently dijtinguijhed from the other, in 
thefe a fingle Subftantive commonly ferves 
for both Sexes* 



In 



* After this manner they are diftinguifhed by Arift<!- 
lie, T^y cyo/xaTWF Ta fAW ocpfivoif ru ^l SiJ^ia, r» ^i 
fi^TA^v. Poet. cap. 21. Protagoras before him had 
eftabllftied the fame Diftindion, calling them appW, 
$y,^ia, kJ crx{t;>}. Ariftot. Rhet. L. III. c. 5. Where 
mark what were afterwards called ^^he^x, or Neuters, 
were by thefe called r» (/.traiv xj crxewj. 
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-f In the Englijh Tongue it feems a ge- Ch. IV. 
neral rule (except only when infringed by ' 
a figure of Speech) that no Siibftantive is 
Mafculine^ but what denotes a Male ani- 
mal Subftance '^ none Feminine^ but 'what 
denotes i^Pemale animal Suhftance ; and 
that where the Subftance has no Sex^ the 
Subftantive is always Neuter. 

But 'tis not fb in Greeks Latin^ and 
many of the modern Tongues. Thefe all 
of them have Words, fome mafculine, 
Ibme feminine (and thofe too in great 
multitudes) which have reference to Sub- 
fiances, where Sex never had exiftence. 
To give one inftance for many. Mind 
is furely neither male, nor female ; yet is 
NOT2> in Greeks mafculine, and mens, 
in Latin^ feminine. 

In 



f Nam quicquid per Naturam Sexui non ad/ignatur, 
fieutrnm baberi vporUret, fed id Ars &c. Confent. apud 
Putfch. p. 2023, 2024. 

The whole Paffage iVom Genera Thminum^ qua na- 
turaliajunt &rc. is worth perufing. 
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Ch.IV. In fome Words thefe diftindio^s fcem 
'owing to nothing elfe, than to the mere 
cafu^l ftfudure of the Word itfelf : It is 
of fuch a Gender, from having fuch a 
Termination • or from belonging perhaps 
to fuch a Declenfion. In othejrs we may 
imagine a more fubtle kind of reafoning, a 
reafoning which difcerns even in things 
without Sex a, diftant analogy to that g|:cat 
NATURAL Distinction, which (accord- 
ing to Milton) animates thd World :• 

In this view we may conceive fuch Su B7 
8TANT1VES to have been confidered, as 
Masculine, which were " confpicuous 
" for the Attributes of imparting or com- 
** municating ; or wl)ich were by nature 
*' adive, ftrong, and efficacious, aijd that 
'' indifcriminately whether to good or to 
*' ill j or which had claim to Eminence, 
*' either laudable or otherwife/' 

THg 

X Mr. Linnaufy the celebrated Botanift, has traced 
the Di/iiuclion of Sexes throughput thje whole FegefabU 
Workl, and made it the Bafis of his Botanic Method. 
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The FEMtNiNE on the contrary were Ch.IV. 
*^ fuch, as Were confpicuous for the At-^ 
*' tributes either of receiving, of contairi- 
** ing, or of producitig and bringing forth ; 
"or which had more of the paflive in 
" their nature, than of the adive ; or 
'* which were peculiarly beautiful arid 
" amiable ; or which had refped to fuch . 
" ExcefTes^ as were rather Feminine^ than 
*^ Mafculine. 

Upon thefe Principles the two greater 
Luminaries wfere confidered, one as Maf- 
culine, the other as Feminine ; the Sun 
Q'HXiQ^^ Sol J as Mafculine^ from commu- 
nicating Light, which Was native and ori- 
ginal, as well as from the vigorous warmth 
and efficacy of his Rays; the Moon 
{^ikhv^y LunaJ as Feminine^ from being 
the Receptacle only of another's Light 
and from fhining with rays more delicate 
and foft. 

Thus 
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Ch. IV. Thus Milton, 

MrJiiniLiiEdftthegkrious Lamfwasfeen^ 
Regent of Day ^ and all th' Horizon round 
Invejhed Mth bright rayss jocund to run 
His longitude thro' Heav'ns high road: 

the gray 
Dawn, and the Pleiades before' uiM danc'd 
Shedding fweet influence. Lefs bright the 

Moon 
But opfoflte, in leveWd Weft wasfet. 
His mirrour, with full face borrowing her 

Light 
From uiM', for other light she needed mone* 

RL. VIL37a 

By Firgilihey were Gonfidercd bsBto-^. 
ther and Sifter^ which ftill preferves the 
fame diftindion. 

NccFk a t r I s radiis obnoxiafurgerehv n a. 

G. L 396. 

The Sky or Ether is in Greek and 
Latin Mafculine, as being the fource t>€ 
thofe fhowers^ which impregnate the Earth. 

The 
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"^The Earth on the contrary is univer-Ch.IV. 
ially Feminine^ from being the grand Re- 
cetvcTy the grand Container^ but above aU 
from being the Mother (either mediately or 
ilHmediately^ of every fublunary SuWlanc? 
'whether animal or vegetable. 

Thus Virgil^ 
TupiPatek oMm i^oT eh s fcecundts im- 

bribus iExHER 
Con JUG IS in gremium hMTM. defcendiiy 

& omnis 
Magnus alit magna commixtus corpQrefce- 
tus. G, II. 325. 

Thus Shakefpear^ . . 

r X Common Mother, Thou 

Wk^e Womb unmeafurable^ and infinite 

Breaft 
Teems and feeds all — Tim. of Athens. 

So Milton^ 
Whatever Earthy ALL-BE aiehugMothek^ 
yields. P. L. V. 

So 



* Senecae Nat. ^u^fi. iU^ 14. 

X Ua^lrm^ y5 %«rgi — Graec. Anth. p. aSi. 
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Ch.IV. So Virgil, 

^'■"'^•^ Non Jam mater alit Tellus, virefque 
tnintfirat (c) ^En. XL 71, 

. Among artificial Subftances the Ship 
(Na5$, NavisJ is feminine, as being fo 
eminently a Receiver and Container of va- 
rious things, of Men, Arms, Provifions, 
Goods, ^c. Hence Sailors, fpeaking of 
their Veffel, fay always, '' she rides at 
*' anchor,'' "she is under faiW 

A City (HoA/^, Civitas) and a Coun- 
try (ITar^/^, PatriaJ are feminine alfb, 
by being (like the Ship) Containers and 
Receivers, and farther by being as it were 
the Mothers and IJurfes of their refpedivc 
Inhabitants. 

Thus 



(c) — ^w >cj h tu <)hu riv FHS fvtriv, bfq ©HAY 
«J MHTEPA yofjLl^am*' OYPANON ^6 x) HAION, itj « t» 
Ti;:» oAXiw Tuv roitiTm, i); FENftNTAZ ««* OATEPAX; 
w^vs-xy.cwkis't. Ar'ft. de Gencr. Anim, I. i.e. a. 
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Thus Virgil, Ch-IV. 

Salve, MAGNA Parens frugum, Satur- 

nia Tellus, 
Magna Virum Georg. IL 173. 

So, in that Heroic Epigram on thofe 
brave Greeks, who fell at Chceronea, 
ToAOL II Hdrm ^V^/ xoKiTOi^ roiy ^Xu^ol 
xafjLOvrcov 

'ZcOfJiCLrCL — 

T6eir PARENS PouNTRY in HER bofont 

holds 
Their wearied bodies. — * 

So Milton, 

The City, which Thou Jeefi^ no other deem 
Than greet and glorious Rome, Qjjeen of 
the Earth. Par. Reg. L. IV. 

As to the Ocean, tho* from its being 
the Receiver of all Rivers, as well as the 

Container 



* Demoft. in Orat. dc Coron^. 

E 
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Ch.tV. Container and ProduBrefs of fo many Ve- 
^-^^^'^^'^ getables and Animals, it might juftly have 
been made (like the Earth) Feminine y yet 
its deep Voice and hoifierous Nature have, in 
fpight of thefe reafons, prevailed to make 
it Male. Indeed the very found of Homer's 

would fuggeft to a hearer, even ignorant 
of its meaning, that the Subjed was in- 
compatible with female delicacy and foft- 
nefs. 

Time (X^op^^from bis mighty Efficacy 
upon every thing around us^ is by the Greeks 
and Englijh juftly confidered as Mafculine. 
Thus in that elegant diftich, fpoken by a 
decrepit old Man, 

Me Time hath bent^ that for ry Artiji^ he 
That furely makes^ whatever he handles^ 
worfe. 

So 

CrjEc. Anth. p. 290. 
t Stub. Fcl. p. 59T. 
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So too Shakefpear^ Ipeaking likewife ofCh.IV, 
Time. 

Orl. Whom doth he gallop withal? 
Rof. With a thief to the gallows. — 

As you like it. 

The Greek Qdml(^ or A?J>i$ and the 
Englijh Death, feem from the lame if- 
refiftible Powet to have been confideredas 
Mafculine. Even the Vulgar with us are 
fo accuftomed to this notion, that a Fe- 
male Death they would treat as ridi- 
culous (d). 

Take a few Examples of the mafcu- 
line Death. 

E 2 Calli- 



(d) Well therefore did Milton in his Paradife Loft 
not only adopt Death as a Perfon^ but confider him 
as Mafculine: in which he was To far from introducing 
a Phantom of his own, or from giving it a Gender not 
jupportedby Cujiofn*^ that perhaps he had as much the 
San^ion of national Opinion for his Mafculine Death, as 
the ancient Poets bad for many of their Deities. 
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Ch.IV, Callimachus upon the Elegies of his 
Friend Heraclitus — 

'AottclxIyio 'A/J>i$ ovx em ')(e7ocL /3aAe7. 

yet thyfweet warbling fir aim 

Still live immortal^ nor on themfi>allX)ZAT¥L 
His hand e'er lay^ thd Ravager of alL 

In the Alcefiis of "Euripides^ 0aVa7(^ 
or Death is one of the Perfoas of the 
drama J the beginning of the play is made 
up of dialogue between Rim and Apollo ; 
and towards its end, there is a fight be- 
tween Rim and Hercules, in which Her- 
cules is conqueror, and refcues Alcefiis 
from his hands. 

It is well known too, that Sleep and 
Death are made Brothers by Homer. 
It was to this old Gorgias elegantly allud- 
ed, when at the extremity of a long life 
he lay flumbering on his Death-bed. A 
Friend a&ed him, " How he did^ — -- 

" Sleep 
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" Sleep (replied the old Man) is juft upon Ch.IV. 
" delivering me over to the care of his ^"^"^ 
"* Brother (^^;/' 

Thus Shake/pear ^ fpeaking of Life, 

merely Thou art Death's Fholy 

For HIM Thou labour' ft by thy flight to 

Jbun^ 
And yet runft towards ^aiuftill. 

Meaf. for Meaf 

So Milton^ 

Dire was the toffing^ deep the groarts ; 

Defpair 
Tended thejick^ bt{fieft from couch to couch : 
And over them triumphant Death his 
dart 

Shook ; but delayed toftrike 

P. L. XI. 489 ffj 

The 



T'AAEAcDfil. Stob. Eel. p. 60O. 

(f) Suppofe in any one of thefe examples we intro- 
duce ajemale Death \ fuppofe we read, 

E 3 ^nd 
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Ch. IV. Th e fqpreme Being (Go d, . 0£o$, Deus^ 

Dieu,'&c.) is in all languages Mafculine^ 
in as much as the mafculine Sex is the fu- 
perior and more excellent ; and as He is 
the Creator of all, the Father of Gods and 
Men. Sometimes indeed we meet with 
luch words as To n^aJroi/, To &mvy Nu" 
men^ Deity (which laft we Englijb\d\n to 
a neuter, faying jyeity itjelf) fometimes I 
fay we meet with thefe Neuters. The 
reafon in thefe inftances feems to be, that 
as God is prior to all things, both in dig- 
nity and in time, this Priority is better 
charaderized and expreft by a Negation^ 
than by any of thofe Diftin(9:iQns which 
are co-ordinate withfome Offojite^ a3 Male 

for 



And over tbem triumphant Death her dart 
Shook ^ &c. 

What a falling off? How are the nerves and ftrength 
of the whole Sentiment weakened > 
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for example is co-ordinate with Femfale,Ch. IV. 
Right with Left, &c. &c. (g). 

ViR TUE (^h.^iry]^ Virtus) as well as moft 
of its Species are all 'Feminine^ perhaps 
from their Beauty and amiable Appearance, 
which are not without efFed even upon 
the moft reprobate and corrupt. 

E 4 ahaJBd 



(g) Thus AmmoniuSy fpeaking on the fame Subjeft 

— — TO nPflTON T^yojAiv, i(p' u f^r? ^i tuv hoc 

nq 71 a^pivuvoy, 5 BvXtflr^fni (lege ^uAt/wgiflnj) het" 
IM^unp ^fiigfiy* Koil TiBTo Uitorvq' ru fAtu ya^ ap^ 
pen TO S^ a^s-oixpf' ro (lege ra) h HANTHI 
AnAX2S AITini (TVTo^x^v H^ey. oCKKoi, x»( 
CTfltv a^tnyMuq. TON ©EON oyofjM^ofAiv, [m^q] 
T© atfA.yirr%^ov ray ytvuy tS ipE*/x«»»tt fD-^oTt/AwvTi?, otw^ 
«vTo» m^aecyo^ivoiAty. Primum dicimuSy quod nemo 
etiam eorum, qui tbeologiam nobis fabularum integumentis 
obvolutam tradiderunt, vel maris vel fcemime Jpecie fingere 
aufus eji: idquemerito: conjugatumenim mariyia?w/>i/- 
numeft, C avs A autem omnino KB so Lur je AC siM- 
PLICI nihil ejl conjugatum. Immo vero cum Deum 
mafculino genere appellamusy it a ipjum nominamuSy genus 
praflantius fubmijfo atque bumili praferentes, Ammon. 
in Lib. de Interpr. p. 30. b. — » yH «»«»^m>» rZ Tl^irta 
hUf. Ariftot, Mctapb. A. p. 210. Sylb. 



S6 
Ch.IV. 
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ahaJBd the Devil flood. 

And felt, how awful Goodnefs is, and f aw 
Virtue in her Jbafe how lovely ; faw 
and pin'd 

His lofs 

P. L. IV. 846. 





This being allow'd, Vice (Kajc/a) be- 
comes Feminine of courfe, as being, in 
the (sv<^oiyjcL or Co-ordinatiofl of things, 
Virtue's natural Oppofite (hj. 

The Fancies, Caprices, and fickle 
Changes of Fortune would appear but 
aukwardly under a Charader, that was 
Male : but taken together they make a 

very 



(b) They are both reprefented £S Females by Xeno- 
phon, in the celtbrated Story of Hercules, taken from 
Prodicus. See Memorab, L. II. c. i. As to the 

crvTOix>» here mentioned, thus Varro, Pythagoras 

Samius ait omnium rerum initia ejfe bin a: ut Jinitum £5* 
infinitum, bonum iS malum, vitam (J mortem, diem ts? 
no^em. De Ling. Lat. L. IV. See alfo Arifi. Me- 
tapb. L. I. c. 5. and Ecclefiafiicui^ Chap. Ixii. vcr. 24. 
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very natural Female^ which has no fmall Ch. IV, 
refemblance to the Coquette of a modern ' 
Comedy, beftowing, withdrawing, and 
fhifting her favours, as different Be^us 
iucceed to her good graces. 

Tranfmutat incertos honoreSy 

Nunc mihiT, nunc alii benignCi. Hon 

Wht the Furies were made Pemale^ 
*is not fo eafy to explain, unlefs it be that 
female Paflions of all kinds were confi- 
dered as fufceptible of greater excefs, than 
male Paflions ; and that the Furies were 
to be reprefeiited, as Things fuperlatively 
outrageous. 

Talibus Ak^o di6iis exarjit in iras. 

At Juveni oranti fubitus tremor occupat 

artus : 
Diriguere oculi: tot Rrinnys fihilat Hy- 

drisy 
Tantaque fe fades aperit : turn Jiammea 

torquens 

iMtnina 
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Ch. IV. Lumina cunSlaniem & qucdrentum dicerc 
^ ' ' plura 

Reppulit^ & geminos erexit crinibus an^ 

gues, 
Verberaque infonuit^ rabidoque hcee ad- 

didit ore : 
En! Ego vi€lajitu^ &c. 

iEn.VIL455r// 
He 



(i) The Words above mentioned, Time^ Death ^ 
Fortune, Firtue, &c. in Greek^ Latin, French, and 
moft modern Languages, though they are diverfified 
with Genders in the manner defcrlbed, yet never vary 
the Gender which they have once acquired, except in 
a few inftances, where the Gender is doubtful. We 
cannot fay h ct^Sk or « af«1n, bac Virtus or hie Fir^ 
tus, la Fertu or le Fertu, and fo of the reft. Bat it is 
otherwife in Englijb, We in our own language fay. 
Virtue is its own Reward, or Virtue is her own Re- 
ward; Time maintains /// wonted Pace, or Time 
maintains bis wonted Pace. 

There is a fingular advantage in this liberty, as it 
enables us to mark, with a peculiar force, the Diftinc- 
tion between the fevere or Logical Stile, and the orna- 
mental or Rhetorical. For thus when we fpeak of the 
above Words, and of all others naturally devoid of Sex, 

as 
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He, that would fee more on this Sub-Ch.IV. 
je£l, may cpnfult Ammonius the Peripate- ' 

tic 



as Neuters y we fpeak of them as they are, and as be- 
comes a logical Inquiry. When we give them Sex, by 
making them Mafculine or Feminine, they are from 
thenceforth perfonified ', are a kinfd of intelligent Beings, 
and become, as fuch, the proper ornaments either of 
Rhetoric or of Poetry , 

Thus Milton, 

. The Thunder 

Winged with red lightening and impetuous rage. 
Perhaps bath /pent His Jhafts P. Loft. I. 174. 

The Poet, having juft before called the Hail, and 
"thunder, God's Minijiers of Vengeance, and fo pcrfoni- 
iied them, had he afterwards faid its Shafts for his 
Shafts, would have deftroyed his own Image, and ap- 
proached withal fo much nearer to Profe. 

The following Paffage is from the fame Poem. 

Should intermitted Vengeance arm again 

His red right hand P. L. II. 1 74. 

In this Place His Hand is cloarly preferable either 
to Her^s or ///, by immediately referring us to God 
himfelf the Avenger. 

I 
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Ch.IV. tic in his Commentary on the Treatife de 
^^^""^'^ Interpretatione^ where the Subjed is treat- 
ed at large with refpcd to the Greek 
Tongue. We (hall only obferve, that as 
all fuch Speculations are at beft but Con- 
jedures, they fhould therefore be received 

with 



I (hall only give one inftance more, and quit this 
Subjea. 

At bis command tb^ up-rooted Hills retired 
Each to HIS place : tbey beard bis voice and went 
Obfequious: Heaven ni^ wonted face rene^d^ 
And witbjreflflourets Hill and Valley fmiPd, 

P. L. VI. 

See alfg ver. 54, 55, of the fame Book. 

Here all things are perfonified ; the Hills bear^ the 
Valleys Jmile, and the Face of Heaven is renewed. 
Suppofe then the Poet had been neceflitated by the 
lavirs of his Language to havefaid — Each Hill retired to 
ITS Place — Heaven renewed its wonted face — how pro- 
faic and lifelefs would thefe Neuters have appeared ; 
how detrimental to the Profopopeia, which he was 
aiming to eftablifh ? In this therefore he was happy, 
that the Language, in which he wrote, impofed no 
fuch neceffity ; and he was too wife a Writer, to im- 
pofe it on himfelf. It were to be wiftied, his Cor- 
rectors had been as wife on their parts. 
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with candour rather than fcrutinized Qi. IV. 
i^rith rigour. Varrd^s words on a Subjed ^ 
near akin are for their aptnefs and elegance 
well worth attending. Not mediocres enim 
tenebrcB in Jilvd^ ubi hcdc captanda ^ neque 
-eo^ quo pervenire volumus^ femitce tritce 
neque non in tramitibus qucedam obje£ia^ 
qucB euntem retinere pojunt*. 

To conclude this Chapter. We may 
colled, from what has been faid, that 
both Number and Gender appertain to 
Words, becaufe in the firft place they 
appertain to Things; that is to fay, be- 
caufe Subftances are Many, and have either 
Sex, or no Sex-, therefore Subftantives have 
Number, and are Mafculine, Feminine, or 
Neuter. There is however this diffe- 
rence between the two Attributes : Num- 
ber in ftridnefs defcends no lower, than 

to 



* De Ling. Lat. L. IV, 
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Ch. IV. to the laft Rank of Species (kj : Gender 
' on the contrary flops not here, . but de- 
Icends to every Individual^ however diver- 
fified. And io much for Substantives 

PROPERLY so called. 



(*) The reafon, why Number goes no lower, is, 
that it does not naturally appertain to Individuals-^ the 
caufe of which fee before, p. 39. 



CHAP- 
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CHAR V. 

40oncerning Subftantives^ of the Secondary 
Order. 

WE are now to proceed to a Secon- Ch. V, 
DARY Race of Substantives, ^'"-^'*^ 
a Race quite different from any already 
mentioned, and whofe Nature may be ex- 
plained in the following manner. 

Everv Objed, which prefents itfelf to 
the Senfes or the Intelledl, is either then 
perceived for the firft timey or elfe is re- 
cognized, as having been perceived be- 
fore. In the former cafe it is called an 
Objed TYi^ TT^coTYi^ yvQdBQ^^ of the firft 
knowledge or acquaintance (a) % in the lat- 
ter 



(a) See Apoll. de Syntaxi^ I. i. c. i6. p. 49. 1. 2. 
c. 3. p. 103. Thus Prijcian — Intereft autem inter de- 
monprationem Eff relationem hoc ; quod demonflrath, itp- 
Urrogationi reddita, Primam Q>gnitionein oflendit ; 

Quis 
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Ch. V. ter it is called an Objed rvj^ ^eurs^a^ yvcS-- 
oico^y of thefecond knowledge or acquain- 
ance. 

Now as all Converfation paffes between 
Particulars or Individuals^ thefe will often 
happen to be reciprocally Objeds rvi^ tt jJ- 
TYi^ ypcia^O)^, that is to fay, till that inftant 
vnacquainted with each other. What then 
is to be done? How fhall the Speaker ad- 
drefs the other, when he knows not his 
Name? or how explain himlelf by hisown 
Name, of which the other is wholly igno- 
rant ? Nouns, as they have been defcribed, 
cannot anfwer the purpofe. The firft ex- 
pedient upon this occafion feems to have 

been Ae7^/^, that is, Pointings or Indica- 
tion by the Finger or Hand^ fome traces of 
which are ftill to be obferved, as a part of 
that Adion, which naturally attends our 
ipeaking. But the Authors of Language 

were 



Quis fecit? EgO; relatio vero Secundam Cognitio- 
Titm Jfgntficat^ ut, Is, de quo jam dixi. Lib. XII. 
/. p;}6. Edit. Pntjchii. 
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were not content with this. They in-Qi. V. 
vented a race of Words to fupply tbis^ 
Pointings which Words, as they always 
ftoodfor Subftantives or Notfns. were cha- 
taderized by the Name oi' hrrwoyiioLij or 
Pkonouns (b). Thcfc dfo they diftin- 
guiihed into three (everal forts, calling 
them Pronouns of the Firft^ the Seconds 
and the Third Per/on^ with a view to cer- 
tain diftindions, which may be explained 
as follows. 

SupposB the Parties converfing to be 
wholly unacquainted, neither Name nor 
Countenance on either fide known, and 

the 



(k) "2mM h *Anmy«k, 'A furk A E I X B n S 

(r mH^f%^ 'ANTON OMAZO ME HON. Apoll. 

de Synt. L. II. c. j. p. io6. Prijclan feems to con- 

fider them fo peculiarly dcftincd to the expreflion of 

IndivHualt^ that he does not fay they fupply the place 

of any Noun, but that of the proper Name only. And 

this undoubtedly was their original, and ftill is their 

true and natural ufe. Pr ok omen eft pars orathnh^ 

,gus pro nomine proprio uniufcujufque acfipitur. Prlfc. 

L. XII. See alfo Apoll. L. 11. c. 9. p. 1 1 7f u8. 

F 
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Ch. V. the Subje^ of ffie GdAvt^ffetkai to b« tbi 
Speaktr hmf^. Uefb^ t6 fiJ^ly thi place 
of Poiiititlg by a Word c^ gqual PdW«it) 
tb*y fiifnifhed the Speaker i^ith the Ptd^ 
noun, I. Iwriity. i/ayy I defir^e:, &c. knd 
aathe Speaker .ferflways priricipal with r6* 
iped to hrs dwadifedurfe, thifS they ecttted 
fbjr thf^t rca&0S6e..Fr6noun:^ t^ Firft 

Again, fuppole the Subjed of the Gon- 
verfatioti to be the Party addreji. Here 
fe^ fimikr reajfons they invented the iVo- 
/j^^5 Tuou. Xkouvi)ritefty ibo^wulkBfil; 
&0, aad as tbe Party addreft^ Is next m 
dignity to the Speaker, or at leaft comes 
next with reference to the difcourfe ; this 
Pronoun they therefore called the Pronoun 
of the Second Perjon. 

Lastly, fuppofe the Subjed of Con- 
verfation neither the Speaker, nor the 
Party addreft, hut fome third Obfe€li difr 
ferentfrom both. Here they provided an- 
other Pronoun^ He, She, or It, which 

in 



feoOt f H E Fl Its T. &f 

m dtfttAfiiion to the two former i^ras caHed Ch. V4 
tHk Pfmmn of the Third Per/on. 

And thus it was that Pronouns came to 
be diftinguifhcd by their rcfpedive Per- 
sons (c). 

As 



(c) The Defcription of the different Persons here 
given is taken from Prifcian, who look it from Apollo- 
Hius^ Perjon^t PronominUm Junt tres ; prima ^ fecunda^ 
t^tf^Ua. Pvittiis^JIy cam ipfa^ qua loquitur^ de fe prontrh-^ 
tiat ; Secufiida^ cuni de e& pronuriciaty ad quam direflfcir 
fefMoti^ !cquVtiir ; Tertia, vurh de ei, qti^ nee foqut- 
tur, iiec ad fe direftum accipit Sermonem. L. XII. 
p. 940. Theodore Gaza gives the fame DiftinSions. 

Oaz. Gram. L. IV. p. 15a. 

This account of Perjons is far preferable to the con- 
mon one, which makes the Firft the Speaker ; the Se- 
cond^ the Party addteji ; afid the Thirds the Subje^. 
For tho' the Firft and Second be as comfhonly dcfcrih- 
ed, one the Speaker, the other the Party addreft ; yet 
till they htcomt /ubje^s of tie difcourje^ they have no 
«xiftence. Again as to the Third Perfoh's beihg the 
/i/J/V^, this is a charaSer, which it fbares in commin 

Fa with 
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As to Number, the Pronoun of each 
"' Perfon has it : (I) has the plural (we), 

becaufe 



with both the other Perfons, and which can never 
tbcTcfcre be called a peculiarity of its own. To ex- 
plain by an in (lance or two. When Mneas begins the 
narrative of his adventures, the Jecond Perjon immedi- 
ately appears, becaufe he makes Dido^ whom he ad- 
drejfes^ the immediate fubjeft of his Difcourfc 

Infandum, Regina, jubes, rctjovare dolorem. 

From hence forward for 1500 Verfes (tho* flie be all 
that time the party addreft) we hear nothing farther 
of this Second Per/on, a variety of other Subjefts filling 
up the Narrative. 

In the mean time the Firfl Perfon may be feen every 
where, becaufe the Speaker every where is himfelf the 
Subje^. They were indeed Events, as he fays him- 
felf, 

'^qtueque ipfe mijerrima vidi^ 
Et quorum pars magna fm^—-^ 

Not that the Second Perfon does not often occur in tb« 
courfeof this Narrative; but then it is always by a Fi- 
gure of Speech, when ihofc, who by their abfence arc. 
in faS fomany Third Perfons, arc converted into Se- 
cond 



\ 
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hccaxiic there may be many Speakers atCh. V. 
once of the fame Sentiment 5 as well as 
one, who, including himfelf, fpeaks the 
Sentiment of many. (Thou) has the 
plural (you), becaufe a Speech may 
be ipoken to many, as well as to one. 
(He) has the plural (they) becaufe 
the Subjed of difcourfe is often many at 
once. 

But tho' all thefe Pronouns have Nt/m- 
ierj it does not appear either in Greeks or 
Latifij or any modem Language, that 
thofe of the firft and fecond Pcrfbn carry 
the diftindions of Se x. The reafon feems 
F 3 to 



cond Perfons by being introduced zsprejent. The real 
Second Perfon (Dido) is never once hinted. 

Thus far as to Virgil. But when we read Ewlid^ 
we find neither Firfi Perfon, nor Second in any part of 
ihe whole Work. The reafon is, that neither Speaker 
ncr Party addreft (in which light we may always view 
ihe Writer and his Reader) can poflibly become the 
Subjed of pure Mathematics, nor indeed can any thing 
clfe, except abdraft Quantity, which neither fpeaks 
itfelf, nor is fpoken to by another. 
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Ch- V. to the Fir ft ^ and a Thou to the Second^ are 
'abundantly fufiicient to all the purpofes of 
Speech. But it is not fp with refped to the 
Third Perfbn. The various relations of 
the various Objeds exhibited by this (I 
mean relations of near ^nd diftant, pre- 
fent and abfent, fame and different, de- 
finite and indefinite, ^c.J made it necef- 
fary that here there fhould not be one, 
but many Pronouns, fuch as /fe, 2T&/V 
That^ Othery Any^ Some^ &c. 

It muft be confeft indegd, that all 
thefe Words do not always 4ppe^r as Pro- 
nouns. When they ftand by themfelves, 
and reprefent fome Noun, (a$ when we 
iay, Th|s is Firtue^ or mxlpcco^, Give 
me That) then are they Pronouns. But 
when they are afTociated to fome Noun 
(as when we fay, This Habit is Virtue 5 
or ^eixltxS^^ That Man defrauded me) 
then as they fupply not the place of a 
Noun, but only ferve to albertain one, 
they fall rather into the Species of De- 
Jlniiives or Articles. That there is in- 
deed 
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jdced a n€»r relation between Pronouns Ch.y. 
and Articks^ the old Grammarians have^ 
dl acknowledged, and fome words it has 
been doubtful to which Clafs to refer. 
The bell rule to diftinguifh them is this 
•*-The genuinp Pronoun always ftands 
by itfelf^ aiTuming the Power of a Npuij, 
and fupplying its flace — The genuine 
Article never ftands by itfelf, but 
appears at all times alTociated to ibme- 
thing e}fe, requiring a Noun for its fup- 
port, as m.u(?h as Attributives or (^J Ad- 
jedives. 

As 



(g) To "A^go* ^fU oro|^1(^, K^ i 'AjILw/xJ^ 

a»r hfOfMt\^. The Article Jiands with a 
Noun ; hit THE Pronoun Jfandf for <i i\r<?tt;7. 

Apoll. L. I. C. 3. p. C2. *AvIa ttir T« a^O^a, t?« 

9?^; T^ OfOjMoIa ffvftt^atu^ u'jrorana, tif r^y ^9ro- 
TiToyfAiniir arrft^yyiAtai' yAravMu, Now Articles 

tbemfelves^ when they quit their Cotme^ion with Nounsy 
pafs into Jucb Pronoun^ as is proper upon the occajion. 
Ibid, again "Orar to "a^o* ^a^ /ait* otoiMrt^ 



i.y. A« ^ the C^Jfefffnee of thisfe Prp^ 
^^^^^ nouns, it ifi, »« foll©w5. The F^rft qr 



orr) WfAflwO* «rfl8^ixiffc. ^i^« /i^ Article is affumed 
wiibout tbf Noun^ and bas (as we eafplaitisd k^fire) tb^ 
iam Syptttjf^ which the Nom has ; it muft of qbJbitJe nfr 
<^ty kf a^itUdfor ^ Proneun, becaujf it qpf>e^rs /vuiiffr 
cut a Npyn, an4 y^^ is in power affumedfor one. Ejuf^« 
L. n. c. §. p. J 13. L, I. c. 45. p. g6. Inter Pro» 
nomina Of Articulos hoc intereft^ quod Pronomina ea pU" 
• tantur, qua, cum Jok fint, vicem nominis complent, ut 
^IS, ILLE, iSTj:: Articuli vero cum Pronominibus, 
out Nominibus, aut Participiis adjunguntur, Donat. 
Gram. p. 1 753. ^ 

Prifcian, fpcaking of the Stoics, fays as follows: 
Articulis autem Pronomina connumerantes, n- 
NiTos ^j Articulos appeliabant; ipjos autem Ar^ 
ticulos, quibus nos caremus, infinitos Articulos 
dicebant. Vel, ut alii dicunt, Articulos connumerahant 
Pronominibus, iS Articularia eos Pronomina 
vocabqnt, &c. Prifc. L. L p. 574. Varro, fpeaking 
of ^ifque and Hie, calls them both Articles, 
Jthe firfl indefinite, the fecond definite. De Ling. Lat. 
/.. VII. See alfo L. IX. p. 132. Fojtus indeed in 
his Analogia (L. I. c. i.) oppofes this DoSrine, be- 
caufe Hie has not the fame power with the Greek Ar- 
ticle, 
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^cKm4 wilU either ,?f ^em, by thwB-Ch.\ 

^itji §^h ©?her. ¥9T esajsple, it js g<»4 
ferfe, ^ w?U 83 gQ94 Qraronwr, to foy 
In any I^ga^sg^trrrJ am Hbt-^Thou 

ART JJB— ^t we CftHnOt %Trr-J AM 

TsQU-^UQf Thov art I. The reafon 
t9$ there is no abfurdity for the Speaker to 
be the Subje€l alfo of the Difcourfe, as 
• when we fay, I am He-, or for the Per/on 
addre/t; as when we fay, Thou art JFfef 
But for the fame Perfon, in the fame cir- 
cumftances, to be at once the Speaker, 
and the Party addreft, this is impoffible j 
and fo therefore is the Coalefcence of the 
Firfl and Second Perfon, 

And now perhaps we have feen enough 
of Pronouns^ to perceive how they differ 

from 



tide, p. But he did rot enough attend to the antient 
Writers on this Subje^, who ponfidered all Words, as 
Articles, which being affhciated to Nouns (and not 
JIanding in their place) J erved in any manner to afcertain^ 
and determine their Signification, 
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Ch. V. from other Subftantivcs. The others arc 
'Primary^ thefe are their Subftitutes -^ a 
kind of fecondary Race, which were taken 
in aid, when for reafons already (hj men- 
tioned the others could not be ufed. It is 
moreover by means of thefe, and of Ar- 
ticles^ which are nearly allied to them, 

that 



(b) See thefe reafons at the beginning of this chap- 
ter, of which reafons the principal one is, that ** no 
** Noun, properly fo called, implies its own Prefence. 
** It is therefore to afcertain fucb Prefence^ that the Pro- 
** noun is taken in aid ; and hence it is it beconies 
** equivalent to ^«*|k, that is. to Pointing or Indication 
** by the Finger J'* It is worth remarking in that Verfe 
of Perftus^ 

Sedpidcbrum eft digito monstrari, y dicier^ 

HiC EST, 

bow tbe ^"|k, and the Pronoun are introduced toge- 
jher, and made to co-opefate to-the fame end. 

Sometimes by virtue of h7^yi the Pronoun of the 
third Perlon (lands for ihe/lrft. 

^od ft militihus purees, erit Hip quoque Miles, 
That is, / alfo will he a Soldier. 

Tibul. U IL EU 6. v. 7. See Vulpi^s^. 
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that ** Language, the' in itfclf only fig- Ch. V- 
** nificant of general Ideas j is brought down 
** to denote that infinitude of Particulars^ 
*' which are for ever arifing, and ceafing 
" to be." But more of this hereafter in 
a proper place. 

As to the three orders of Pronotms al- 
ready mentioned, they may be called Pre- 
fofitive^ as may indeed all Subftantives, 
becaufe they are capable of introducing 
or leading a Sentence, without having 
reference to any thing previoxis. But be- 
fides thofe there is another Pronoun 

in) 



It may be obfervcd toa, that even in Epiftolary 
Correfpondcnce, and indeed in all kinds of Writing, 
where the Pronouns I and You make their appear- 
ance, there is a fort of implied Prejenee^ which ihey 
are fuppofed to indicate, though the parties are in 
fad at ever fo great a diftance. And hence the rife 
of that diftindion in ApolloniuSy roc i^* ti^ 84^( iTyoi 
lifi{iK9 tH^ A tS w, that Jome Indications are ocu' 
lar, and J$me arc mental Dc Syntaxi, L. II. c. 3. 
p. 104. 
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^nglijb. Who, WMihs Tb&i) ft PiOftotw 
haVihg i thiriaet peitolkl' to Itfelfj thd 
nattife 6f which miy bft expkined a* iW- 
IdWl -^ 

Suppose I was to fay Light is a 

Btjdy, lA^ttr moifes tofSP^ firtdi HilM-^^^ 



noun wroTfltxTMiw tf^^», the fubjun^ive Ariiclci Y^t 
as it flioutd feem, this is but an improper Appdla- 
tixiti, ApoUoniusy when he compares it to the «rg*- 
r«x]»xo> or true prepofttive Article^ not only con feffes 
it to differ, as being expfefi by a different Word, 
and having a different place in every Sentence ; but 
in Syntax ht adf^s, it is hajMIj diffef-ent. De Syfitax. 
L. I, c. 43. p. 91, ^btaim Oaza acfenbwkdgfes 
the fautie, and therefore adcJs — ^ft«> ^ H? ^ ^"^ 

§ki tn &^'^-v Tdttfl' — i -fdr tVeJe reafons this (meaning 

the Subjun^ive) cannot property bt an Article, And 
juft btfore he fays, jevgWc yi ^At «^go» t» «r§atAxWi» 

--tvw^er prSfirty /peailfig it is fbe PrepofHiije is 

tbi Article. Gram. Inlrod. L. IV. *the Latiris tH^rt- 
fore have undoubtedly done better in ranging it with 
the Pronouns. 
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Sentences. Saf^^HS^ instead of the Se^ 
cond, LiGHTy I wctt to' place the prep<^ 
iitive Pronoun, it, and fay — Light fsa 
Bpdy ; I T moves with great celerity — the 
Sentences would ftill be diftind and two. 
But if I add a Connective (as for Example 
an and) faying — Light is a Body^ and 
it moves with great celerity-^! then by 
Connexion make the two into one, as 
by cementing many Stones I make onfc 
Wall. 

Now it is in the united Powers of a Con-^ 
neStive^ and another Pronoun^ that we may 
lee the force, and charader of the Pro- 
noun here treated. Thus therefore, if 
in the place of and it, we fubflitute 
THAT, or WHICH, faying Light is a 
Body J WHICH moves with great celerity 
—the Sentence ftill retains its Unity and 
Perfe^o% and b^jcomes if peffiWe i»or<k 
cbihf)ia thart befbte. Wd may with jtift 
reaibn therefore call this Pronoun th6 
Sufjunctivb, beoaufe it cannot (like 

the 
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Ch. V. the Prepofitive) introduce an original Sett- 
' tence, biit ovlyferves tofuhjoin one tofome 
other^ which is previous (k). 

The 



fk) Hence we fee why the Pronoun here mentioned 
is Avfzy^necejfarily the Part of fome complex Sentence, 
which Sentence contains, either expreft or underftood, 
two Verbs, and two Nominatives. 

Thus in that Verfe of Horace^ 

Qy I metuens vhit, liber mibi non erit unqtiam, 

llle non erit liber — is one Sentence ; qui metuens vivit-^ 
is another, IHe and ^i are the two Nominatives ; 
Erit and l^ivit, the two Verbs ; and fo in all other in- 
ftances. 

The following paflage from Apollonius (though 
fomewhat corrupt in more places than one) will ferve 
to fliew, whence the above Speculations are taken. 

ipnSdii avTiSf Koyov i vo^^tmh xola r^y rSv ^vo pq- 
in^rii9 avilflt^n (}^» rqy h ru ovofAaTi^ 9^ T9» air auru 
rf <^^^) ^^ malhkf ma^iiinro tu KAl avthcfif 
Kh9^ fM9 ( lege TO KAl ya^ xe»oy fbiy ) va^aJcfi^ 
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The Applicatiori of this Sctbjunctive, Ch. V. 
like the other Pronouns, is nniverfaL It ' 

may 



Cmm TO 0i«fA» TO v^JutfAif^v, 9'V(Jim7^K09 ^\ iri^t T^yov w^v% 
9^ sTi^i p^fdM na^f>Jiu,Qan, i^ eru ro, HAPEFENETO 
O rPAMMATIKOr, or AIEAEHATO, ft;»afMi 
•»i» avrhv uVTiTiiT rS (forf. ry) O rPAMMATIKOS 
HAP'ErENETO, KAI AIEAEEATO. Tie fubjunc- 
iroe Arficle^ (that is, the Pronoun here mentioned) 
MS applied to a Verb of its rfww^ and yet is conhe^ed 
lAfitbal t^ the antecedent Noun. Hence it can never 
Jerve to confiitute a fimple Sentence, by reafin of the 
Syntax of the two Verbs, I mean that which reJpeBs the 
Noun or Antecedent, and that which refpe^s the Article 
or Relative. The fame too follows as to the Conjun^ion, 
AND. This Copulative offumes the Antecedent Noun, 
wbieb it capable of being applied to many Subje^s, and by 
conne^ing to it a new Sentence, of necejpty affumes a new 
Verb alfo. And hence it is that the Words — the Gram- 
marian came, who difcourfed— ^/tfrm in power nearly 
the fame fentence, as if we were to fay — the Gramma- 
rian came, and difcourfcd. Apoll, de Syntaxi, L. L 
c\ 43. p. 92. See alfo an ingenious French Treatifc, 
called Grammaire generale W raifonnee. Chap. IX. 

The Latins, in their StruQure of this SubjunSive, 

fecm to have well reprefented its cow/owi^ Nature of 

part Pronoun, and part Conne^ive, in forming their 

G Q^i 
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Cfa. V. may be the Subftitute of all kinds of Sub. 
' flantives, natural, artificial, or abflraft; as 
well as general, fpecial, or particular. We 
may fay, the Animal^ Which^ &c. the Man^ 
Whoniy &c. the Ship^ Which, &c. Alex- 
ander^ Who, &c. Bucephalus, That, Sec. 
Virtue, Which, &c. &c. 

Nay, it may even be the Subftitute of 
all the other Pronouns, and is of courfe 
therefore expreffive of all three Perfbns. 
Thus we fay, I, who now read, have near 
^nijhed this Chapter:, Thou, who now 
readejl: He, who nowreadeth, &c. &c. 

And thus is this Subjunctive truly 
a Pronoun from its Subjiitution, there be- 
ing 

QjJi & QUis from QjJE and is, or (if we go with Sca*>' 
liger to the Greek) from K.AI and *or, KAI and 
*0. Seal, de Cauf, Ling, Lat, c. 127. 

Homer alfo expreffes the Force of this Subjun^he, 
Pronoun or Article^ by help of the Prepofttive and a 
Conne^ive, exaftly confonant to the Theory here efta- 
blifhed. See Iliad. A. ver, 270, 553. N. 571. O. 
34, 157, 158. 
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ing no Subflantive exifling, in whofe place Ch. V. 
it may not (land. At the fame time, it is ^ 
effentially dijiinguifhedixova the other Pro- 
nouns, by this peculiar, that it is not only 
a Subftitute^ but withal a Conne6iive (I). 

And 



(I) Before wc quit this Subjeft, it may not be im- 
proper to remark, that in the Greek and Latin Tongues 
the two principal Pronouns, that is to fay, the Firft 
and Second Perfon, the Ego and the Ti/ are implied in 
the very Form of the Verb itfelf (y^y, 7^«^ik> 
jcriho^ Jcribis) and are for that reafon never expreji^ 
unlefs it be to mark a ContradiftinSion ; fuch as in 
Virgil, 

^o^.patriamfugimus'y Tv, Tityre, lentus in umbrd 
Formofam rejonare doces, &c. 

This however is true with refpeS only to the Cafus 
re^us, or Nominative of rhefe Pronouns, but not with 
rcfpeS to their oblique Cafes, which muft always be 
added, becaufe tho' we fee the Ego in Amo^ and the 
Tu in Amas, we fee not the Te or Me in Amat, or 
Amarit, 

Yet even thefe oblique Cafes appear in a different 
manner, according as they mark Contradiftindion, 
or not. If they contradiftinguifli, then are they com- 
monly placed at the beginning of the Sentence, or at 
leaft before the Verb, or leading Subftantivc. 

G s| Thus 
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^3kV. - -'AiTD now to cjeadude what wc have 
^ (aid concerning Subfiantives* Ail Sub- 



stantives 



Thus P'irgil, 

, ^id Tbefea, magnum 

' \§uid memorem Akidenf Et ^i genus ab Jeve Jummo. 

Thus Homer y 



"TMIN i*M Bio) hTt» 



Hj^ il MOI ^w:% ^» U. A. 

where the V^ri. and the Mo* ftand, as contradiftin- 
gujlhed, ^nd bpjh have precedence of their refpeSive 
Verbs, the 'Y/AMr even leading the whole Sentence. 
In other inftances, thefe Pronouns commonly take their 
place behind the Verb, as may be feen in examples 
every where obvious. The Greek Language went far- 
ther ftill. When the oblique Cafe of thefe Pronouns 
happened to contradiftinguilh, they afTumed a peculiar 
. Accent of their own, which gave them the name of 
cffioTo*a/A/i'«*, or Pronoi^ns^ uprightly ^ ii^ented. When 
they marked no fuch oppofition, they not only took 
their place behind the Verb, buj even gave it their Ac-- 
cent, and (as it were) inclined themfehes upon it. And 
hence they acquired the name of 'Ey)c^»Tt>tat, that is. 
Leaning or Inclining Pronouns. The Greeks too had in 
the firft perfon 'Ef**f, 'Efw*> *Ef*e for Contradiflin^ives^ 
and MS, Mot, Me for Enclitics, And henco^ it was that 
Apoljonius contended, that in the paffage above quoted 
from the firft Iliad, we (hould read ^«^<^ *' 'EMOI, 

for 
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STANTIVES are either Primary^ ^^^ChiV* 
condary^ that is id taj^ according to a La&- ^ 
guage more familiar and known, are ei* 
ther Nouns or Pronouns. The Nouns 
denote Subfiances^ and thofe either Na- 
tural^ Artificial^ or AbJ^raSi*. They 
moreover denote Things either General^ or 
Special^ or Particular. The Pronouns, 
their Subftitutes, are either Prepqfitive^ 
or SubjunBive. The Prepositive is 
difiinguifhed into three Orders called the 
F/r^, the Second^ and the Third Perfon. 
The Subjunctive includes the powers 
G3 of 

for wcu^ot Ifk MOi, on account of the Contradiftinc- 
tion, which there occurs between the Grecians and 
Cbryfet. See ApoIL de Syntaxi L. /. c. 3. />. 20. L. //. 
<*. 2. p, 102, 103. 

This Diverfity between the Contradiftinftive Pro- 
nouns, and the Enclitic, is not unknown even to the 
Bnglifb Tongue. When we fay. Give me Content^ 
the (Me) in this cafe is a pcrfeS Enclitic. But when 
>ve fay, Give Me Content^ Give Him bis thoufands^ \hp 
(Me) and (Him) are no Enclitics, but as they ftand in 
oppofition, affurae an Accent of their own, and fo be- 
come the true ijOorwt^wtt. 

♦ Sec before p. 37, 38. 
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Ch. V. oF all thofe three, having Superadded^ as 
of its own, the peculiar force of a Cour- 
ne6live. 

Having done with Substantives, 
wc now proceed to Attributives. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Concerning Attributives. 

ATTRIBUTIVES are all tbofe frinci- Ch.VI. 
pal Words^ that denote Attributes^ w-^r^ 
conjidered as Attributes. Such for exam- 
ple are the Words, Blacky White^ Great^ 
Little, Wife, Eloquent, Writeth, Wrote, 
Writing, &c. (a). 

How- 



(a) In the above lift of Words are included what 
Grammarians called AdjeBives^ Verbs ^ and Participles^ 
in as much as all of them equally denote the Attrihutet 
ofSubftance. Hence it ,is, that as they arc all from 
their ?ery nature the Predicates in a Propofiiion (being 
all predicated of fome Subjed or Subftance, Snow is 
wbite^ Cicero writetb, &c.) hence I fay the Appella- 
tion PHMA or Verb is employed by Logicians in an 
extended Senfe to denote tbem all. Thus Ammonius ex- 
plaining the reafon, why Ariftotle in his Trafl; de In- 
terpretatione calls >tw^ a Ferb, tells us «S^^ ^v, 
xamye^ttfuyof t^f w w^aau moiSffot, *P H M A 
ntOmj^, tbat every Sound articulate^ tbat Jorms tbe 
G 4 Pre- 
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Ch.VI. However, previoufly to thefe, and to 
^'^^^^^^ every other poflible Attribute, whatever a 
thing may be, whether black or white, 
fquare or round, wife or eloquent, writ- 
ing or thinking, it vavAJirft of neceflity 
EXIST, before it can poffibly be any thing 
clfe. For Existence may be confidercd 
as an univerfal Genus^ to which all things 
of all kinds are at all times to be referred. 
The Verbs therefore, which denote iti 
claim precedence of all others, as being 
effential to the very being of every Pro- 
pofition, in which they may ftill be found, 
either expreft^ or by implication •, expreft, 
as when we fay. The Sun is bright ; by 

im- 



Predicate in a PrcpofitioHy is called a Verb. p. 24. 
Edit. Yen. Prijcian's cbiervation, though made on 
another occafioD, is very pertinent to the prefcnt. Non 
Dedinatio, fed proprietas excutienda ejl figmficationis. 

L. II. p. 576. And in another place he fays non 

fimiliiudo declinatianis onmim^do conjimgit vel dijcernit 
parCts §r/Uioms inter /^, Jed vis ipfius fignificationts. L. 
XHI.p.97a . 
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implication, as when we fay, ^tie SunCh.YL 
rifesy which means, when refolved. The' 
Son IS rifing (bj. 

The Verbs, Jj, Grawetb^ Becometb^ 
Efiy FHy ^Tcd^X^iy €f-/, 7r€X«, ylyvilcu^ are 
all o£ them ufed to exprefs this general 
Genus. The Latins have called them 
Feria Subfiantiva^ Verbs Subftantive^ but 
the Greeks ^FyifjicLra 'T'57afx7/xa, Ferbs of 
Exi/ience^ a Name more apt, as being 
of greater latitude, and comprehending 
equally as well Attribute, as Subftance. 
The principal of thofe Verbs, and which 
we (hall here particularly confider, is the 
Verb, 'EVi E/, Is. 

Now all Existence is either abfo- 
lute or qualified — abfolute^ as when we 
lay, B IS ; qualified y as when we fay, B 
IS AN Animalj Bis black, is round^ 

With 

(b) See MitapbyJ. Arijiot. L. V. c. 7. Edit. Du-Vall. 
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Ch.VI, With refped to this difference, the 
^"^'"^ Verb (is) can by itfelf exprefs abfolute 
Exiftence^ but never the qualified^ with- 
out fubjoining the particular Form, be- 
caufe the Forms of Exiftence being in 
number infinite, if the particular Form 
be not expreft, we cannot know which is 
intended. And hence it follows, that 
when (is) only fervcs to fubjoin fome 
fuch Form, it has little more force, than 
that of a mere Affertion. It is under the 
fame charader, that it becomes a latent 
part in every other Verb, by expreffing 
that Affertion, which is one of their Ef- 
fentials. Thus, as was obferved jufl be- 
fore, Rifeth means, is rtfingi Writeth^ 
IS writing. 

Again — As to Existence in gene^ 
ral, it is either mutable^ pr immutable^ mu- 
table^ as in the Obje&s of Senfation y im- 
mutable^ as in the Obje£ls of IntelleBion 
and Science. Now mutable Objeds exifl 
all in Time^ and admit the fcveral Di^ 

itindiona 
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ftindions of prefent, paft, and future. Ch. VL 
But immutable Obje&s know no fuch Di- ^'^^^ — ' 
JiinBions^ but rather ftand oppofed to all 
things temporary. 

An d hence two different Significations 
of the fubftantive Verb (is) according 
^s it denotes mutable^ or immutable Be- 
ing- 

For example, if we fay, This Orange 
is ripe^ (is) meaneth, that it exifieth Jo 
novo at this prefent^ in oppofition to paft 
time, when it was green, and to future 
time, when it will be rotten. 

But if we fay, The Diameter of the 
Square is incommenfurable with its ftde^ 
we do not intend by (is) that it is incom- 
menfurable now^ having been formerly 
commenfurable, or being to become fb 
hereafter ; on the contrary we intend that 
Petfe&iori of Exiftence^ to which Time 
and its DiftinGtions are utterly unknown. 
It is under the fame meaning we employ 

this 
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Ch. VI. this Verb, when we fay, Truth is, 
'or, God is. The oppoiition is not of 

Time frefent to other Times ^ but oinecej^ 
fary Exijience to all temporary Exijlence 

whatever (c). And fo much for Verbs of 

E^fiencey commonly called Verbs &ubfian- 

five. 

We are now to defcend to the com- 
mon Herd of Attributives, fuch as black 
and whitey to write^ to /peaky to walk. 
&c. among which when compared and' 
oppofed to each other^ one of the moft^ 
eminent diftin€tions appears to be thisi . 
Some, by being joined to a proper Sub- 

ftantive 



(c) Cum enim dicimus^ Deus est, non eum ditimus 
NUNC ESSE, Jed tantum IN Substantia esse, ut 
bn ad immutuhilitdtem potius juhflantide ^ quam ad tempui 
aUquodreferatur. Si autemdicimuf, •DVV.szsr, adnuP 
lam dieifuhflantium pertinet^ nifi tantum ad temporis $9fp^ 
Jtitutimem\ hoe enim^ quod ftgnificat^ tale efi^ iun^uam 
ft dicamus, nunc est. ^are cum dicimus esse^ w/ 
' fuhjiantiam defignemus^ ftmpUciter ZST addimus ; cum 
vera it a ut ah quid prajemjignijicetur^ fecnnJum Tentpuf^ 
Boeth. in I/iK de Interpr. p. 307. See alfo Plat, Tim, 
p. 37, 38. Edit, ScrrarJ, 
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0antive make without farther help a per- Ch. VL 
feS affertive Sentence j while the reft,' 
tho' othcrwilib pcrfed, ^rc in this refpe^ 
deficient 

To explain, by an example. When 
we fay, CicerQ eloquent ^ Cicero wife^ thefe 
are imperfwa Sentences, though they dc- 
upte a Subflance and an Attribute. The 
jcoaCbn is, that they want an Affertion^ 
to fhew that fuch Attribute appertains to 
liich Subflance. Wc muft therefore call 
in the help oi an Aflertion elfewhere, an 
(1$) or a (was) to complete the Sentence 
faying, Cicero is nvife^ Gcero was elo- 
quent. On the contrary, when we fay, 
Qcero writetb, Gcero walketh^ in inftan- 
ec& like thefe there is no fuch occafion, 
becaufe the Words (writeth) and (walkr- 
eftfr^ imply in their own Form not an At- 
tribute only, but an Affertion likewife. 
Hence it is they may be refblyed, the one 
into Is and Writings the other into Is 
and Walking. 

Now 
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Ch. VI. Now all thbfe Attributives, which have 
this complex Power of denoting both an 
Attribute and an Affertion, make that 
Species of Words, which Grammarians 
call Verbs. If we refolve this complex 
Power into its diftind Parts, and take tie 
Attribute alone without the Affertion, then 
have we Participles. All other Attri- 
butives, belidfes the two Species before, 
are included together in the general Name 
of Adjectives. 

And thus it is, that all Attribu- 
tives are either Verbs, Participles, 
or Adjectives. 

Besides the Diftindions abovemen- 
tioned, there are others, which deferve 
notice. Some Attributes have their Ef- 
fence in M:^tion ; fuch are to walk, tofty^ 
to jlrike^ to live. Others have it in the 
privation of Motion ; fuch are to Jiop^ to 
refi^ to ceafe^ to die. And laftly, others 
have it in fubjeds, which have nothing to 



J. 
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do with either Motion or\ts Privation \C\x.^h 
fuch are the Attributes of. Great and Lit- ' 
tie. White and Black, Wife and Fooli/b, 
and in a word the leveral ^antities, and 
%ialities of all Things. Now thefe laft 
are Adjectives; thofe which denote 
Motions, or their Privation, are either 
Verbs or Participles. 

And this Circumftance leads to a far- 
ther Diftindion, which may be explained 
as follows. That all Motion is in Time, 
and therefore, wherever it exifts, implies 
^me as its concomitant, is evident to all 
and requires no proving. But befidcs this, 
^llRefi or Privation of Motion implies Time 
Jikewife. For how can a thiftg be faid to 
xeft or ftop, by being in one Place for one 
Inftantonly? — fo too is that thing, which 
moves with the greateft velocity, f To 
ftop therefore or"* reft, is to be in one Place 
iox more than one Inftant, that is to fay, 

during 



t Thus Proclus in the Beginning of his Treatife 
concerning Motion. H^if*^ W ri ire^n^« kJ ^r^e^" » t^ 



€€ 
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Ch, VI. during an Extlnfion between two InftantTj 
^'^^^>^^^ and this of courfe gives us the Idea of 
Tim E. As therefore Motions and their Pri- 
vation imply Time as their concomitant^ io 
Verbs, which denote them, come to de- 
note Time alfo {d). And hence the origin 
and ufe of Ten s es, '' which are {o many 
" different forms, affigned to eadh Vci^b^ 
to fhew, vyithout altering its principal 
meaning the various Times in which 
" fuch meaning may exift." Thus Stri-^ 
bit^ Serif Jit y Scripferat^ and Scribet^ derrofb 
all equally the Attribute, To Write^ while 
the difference between them, is, that they 
denote Writing in different Times, 

Should 



(d) 1 he aRtient Authors of DiakQic or Logic have 
well defcribed this Propfrty. The following is part 

of their Definition of a Verb fV* ^« *5-* to m^a- 

^fjLOMof xc^wy, a Verb is Jomething^ which fignifiet 
Time OVER and above (for fuch is the force of the 
Prepofition, n^«.) If it fhould be afked, over and 
above wbatF It may be anfwered over and above its 
/>r/wa^fl/ Signification, which is to denote fome moving 
and energizing Attribute. See Arifl, de Interpret, c. 3. 
together with his Commentators Ammon'ms and Boe- 
ihius. 
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V 
Should it be a&ed, wttether Ttme it-Ch.VI. 
lelf may not become lipon ocgafion the 
Verb's /rmr/f^/ Signification 5 it is anrwer- 
ed, No. And this appears, becaufe'/i6^ 
yame Time may be denoted by different 
Verbs (as in the words, writeth zxAfpeak- 
ethj and different Times by the fame Verb 
(as in the words, writeth and wrote) nei- 
ther of which could happen, were Time 
any thing more, than a mere Concomitant. 
-Add to this, that when words denote 
^ime, not collaterally^ but principally, 
they ceafp to be verbs, and become either 
adjedlives^ or fubilantives. Qf the ad- 
jeftive kind are Timely^ Tearly^ Dayly^ 
Hourly^ &c. of the fubftantive kind are 
iTz/w^, Tear^ D^j);, Uour^ &c. 

The moft obvious dfvifipn of Time is 
into Prefent, Paft, and Future, nor is any 
language complete, whofe verbs have 
not Tenses, to mark thefe diftinftions. 
But we may go ftill firthdr. Time paft 
and future are both infinitely extended, 
H Hence 
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Ch. VI. Hence it is that in univerfal Htne faft we 
may affume many particular T^mes paft^ 
and in univerfal Time future^ many parti- 
cular Times future^ fome more, (bme lefs 
remote, and correfponding to each other 
under diflFerent relations. Even prefent- 
Ttme itfelf is not exempt from thefe dif- 
ferences, and as neceffarily implies fome 
degree of Extenjionj as does every given 
line, however minute. 

Hbre then we are to feek for the 
reafon, which firft introduced into lan- 
guage that variety of Tenfes. It was not 
it feems enough to denote indefinitely (or 
by Aorifts) mere Prefent, Paft, or Future, 
but it was necefTary on many occafions to 
define with more precifion, what kind of 
Paft, Prefent, or Future. And hence 
the multiphcity of Futures, Praeterits, 
and even Prefent Tenfes, with which all 
languages are found to abound, and 
without which it would be difficult to af- 
certain our Ideas. 

How- 
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However as the knowledge of Tenses Ch. VI. 
lepends on the theory of Time, and this' 
s a fubjed of no mean ipeculation, we 
hall referve it by itfelf for the following 
hapten 



H2 CHAR 
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CHAP. VIL 

Concerning Tlfne, and Tenfes. 

C. VIL ' I ^iME and Space have this in cotn- 
^■' — -""•^ X mon, that they are both of them by 
nature xhin^^ continuous^ and as fuch they 
[^ both of them imply Extenjion. Thus be- 

tween London and Salijbury there is the 
Extenfion oi Space ^ and between Tejierday 
and To-morrow^ the Extenfion of Time. 
But in this they differ, that all the parts of 
Space exift at once and together y while thofq 
of Time only exift in Tranjition or Sue- 
cejjion fa J. Hence then we may gain fome 
Idea of Time, by confidering it under the 

notion 



(a) Sec Vol. I. p. 275. Note XIII. To which we 
may add, what is fa id by Ammonius — ov^\ ya^ x§o^^ 

0^^ »f*» v^irccTM, a^^ y) aocTo, fjLotov to NYN" 
EK yog ru yinff^ai kcu (p^ii^io^ou to «Tya» rp^ei. XlME 
dotb not fuhfijl the whole at once^ but only in a Jingle Now 
©r Inst ANT ; for it bath its Exifience in becoming and 
in cecifing to be. Amm. in Predicam. p. Sz. b. 
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notion of a tranfimt Continuity. Hence C. VH. 
alfo, as far as the affeiJWons and proper^ 
ties of Tranjition go. Time i« different 
from Space ; but as to thoie of E^enr 
Jion and Continuity^ they perfe^Uy <9- 
incide. 

Let us take, for example, fuch a purt 
of Space, as a Line. In every given Lin r 
we may affume any where a Pointy and 
therefore in every given Line there may be 
affumed infinite Points. So in every given 
Time we may affume any where a Now 
or Injlant^ and therefore in every given 
7/me there may be affumed infinite Nows 
or Injhants. 

Farther flill — A Point is the Bound 
of every finite Line-y and a Now or In- 
stant, of every finite Time. But altho' 
they are Bounds^ they are neither of them 
PartSy neither the Point of any hine^ nor 
the l^ow or Injhant of any Tim^^ If this 
appear flrange, we may remember, that 
the farts of any thing extended are necef- 
H 3 faril^ 
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CVll.farily extended 2X^0^ it being eifential to 
' their charader, that they Jhould meafure 
their Whole. But if a Point or Now were 
extended^ each of them would contain 
within itfelf infinite other Points^ and m- 
Jinite other Nows (for thefe may be aflumed 
infinitely within the minuteft Extenfion) 
and this, it is evident, would be abfurd and 
impoflible. 

These affertions therefore being ad- 
mitted, and both Points and Nows being 
taken as Bounds ^ but not as Parts {b\ it will 

follow, 



(b) <p»yt^o¥ otI tf^f fAo^tov TO NYN ru Xl^om, 

r^q f4.ieci fAo^w. It is evident that A Now or Infiant is 
no more apart of Time, than Points are of a Line. 
The parts indeed of one Line are t%uo other Lines. Natur. 
Aufc. L. VI. c. 17. And not long before To il 

MMT^at hT rh oXof U ta^i fu^m* ^ XPONOS » 
idKu ffvyxua^tu ix ruv N T N. ^ Now // no Part of 
Time ; for a Part is able to meafure its Whole, and the 
Whole is neceffarily made up of its Parts ; but Time doSb 
not appear to be made up o/'Nows. Ibid. c. 14. 
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follow^ Uiat in theiame maimer as the fame C4 VIL 
I^oinf may be the End of one Line, and the ' 
beginning of another, fo the fame Now or 
Inftant may be the End of one Time, 
and the Beginning of another. Let us 
iuppofe for example, the Lines, A B, BC, 
B 




. A C 

I fay that the Point B, is the End of the 

Xrine A.B, and the Beginning of the Liue, 

B C. In the fame manner let us fuppofe 

AB, BC to teprefent certain Times, and 

let B be a Now or Infiant. In fuch cafe 

I fay that the Injiant B is the End of the 

Time A B, and the Beginning of the Time, 

B C. I lay likewife of thefe two Times^ 

that with refped to the Now or Tnjhanty 

which they include, the firft of them is 

neceflariTiy Past Time, as being previous 

to it J the other is neceflarily Future, as 

hdngjubfequent, As therefore every Now 

H 4 or 
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C. VIL or Ii^s TAN T always eirffts in Time^ and 
wifhoiit being Time; is Time's Boitiid^\ the 
Bcmnd o£ Compleiioh to the Pqfi^ and the 
Bound of Corhmeric^efht to the Future : 
from hence we mdy conceive its nature or 
end, 'Which is to be the Mediutn of Cbnti" 
nutty between the Paji and the Future^ Jo as 
to render Time^ thro" all its Parts j one In-- 
tire and Perfect Whole fcj. 

From the above fpeculations, there 
follow fome conclufions, which may be 
perhaps called paradoxes, till . they have 
been attentively confidered. In the firft 
place there cannot (ftridly fpeaking);^^ any 

' Such 

■ {' , . • ' — : 

(c) To $i N Y N sn .ovn^nx XS^^Pt uaiti^ 'f^X' 
fijj* ovvt')(M^ yuq roi X^oiiov, rot fra^eXG^yra ha] hrSfH^ 

voir, KU) oKuq Iff'^ai ..p^k BTH^- sW 7*^ Ttt ^W ^*^^» 

t5 ^i riMvri- A NoW or Injiant is (as ixxasjaid be-^ 
fore) the Continuity «r holding together of Time ; for it 
makes Time continuous^ the pafi and the- future y and is in 
general its ' boundary ^ as being tbi beginning of one Time 
and the ending of another.' l^^tuv, Aufcult. L. IV* 
c«.J9.« ^vvix'^iot in this place means not Continuity^ as 
ftanciingforiix/(f«//c/i^ but^ratber that Jun^ion or Hold- 
ing together^ by which Exterifion is imparted to other 
thinojs. 
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Jiich thing as Timeprefent. For if all Time C. VII. 
be tranjient as well as continuous^ it cannot ' 
like a Line be prefent all together, but part 
lyill neceilarily be gone, and part be com- 
ing. If therefore any portion of its con- 
tinuity were to be prefent at once^ it would 
ib far quit its tranjient nature, and be Time 
no longer. But if no portion of its con- 
tinuity can ht thus prefent, how can Time 
pofSbly be prefent^ to which fuch Conti- 
nuity is efTentiai ? 

Farther than this— If there be no 
ibch thing as Time Prefent^ there can be no 
Senfation of Time by any one of the fenfes. 
F'or allSensation is of thef Prefent only ^ 
the Pafl being preferved not by Senfe but by 
Memory ^ and the Future being anticipated 
ty Prudence only and wife Forejight. 

But if no Portion of Time be the ob- 
jed of any Senfation ; farther, if the Pre- 
fent 



t TflM/rS y«$ {cua^iau fc.) otrri tI fu?^*, wrt 
tJ yvytofnwv yfu^i^ofAtt, oA^A rh wa^t imh9, A^K« *ljt 
MfTifA, A. a. 
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C. VIL fent never exift; if the Paft be no nore-j 
' if the Future be not as yet \ and if thefe 
are all the parts, out of ivhich Time is 
compounded : how firange and ihadowy 
a Being do we find it ? How nearly ap- 
proaching to a perfed Non-entity (d) ? 
Let us try however, fince the fenfes fail 
us, if we have not faculties of higher 
power, to ieize this fleeting Being, 

The World has been likened to a va- 
riejfy of Things, but it appears to refera- 
ble no one more, than fbme moving fpec- 

taclc 

— -^ 

(d) *Ort f«fy Sy cXa;( m ($-»', S f«oyK x*4 affvj(^itff» 
g»^ Tft/y ^f TK ay vvowlivnn* rl fih ya^ uv^ yvyoHf 
ae^ HK tf^' re ^t /oX^fi, ae^ mru Iftr* i* ^l tutup j^ 
• aTi»^^ xa) cU) KofJoapoiAiv^ XC^*^ cvlxttrai* 
TO y fx ^9} orru9 0i//xtt^i«»y d^Cvarw a» ^ftc acainr- 
;^n' woT« «<r^* 7*^/2/ tberefoie Time exijis not at all^ 
or at leajl has but a faint and ohfcure exijlence^ one may 
fiifpe^ from hence^ Apart of it has been, and is no more ; 
a part of it is comings and is not as yet ; and out of thefe 
is made that infinite Time^ which is ever to he affumedjlill 
farther and further. Now that -which is made up of iw- 
ibin^ but Non-entitieSy itfhouldfeem was impoffible ever to 
participate of Entity. NalUral. Aufc. L. IV, c. 14. 
See alfo Philop. M. S. Com. in Nicomach, p. 10. 
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tacle (fuch as a proceffion or a triumph) C. VII. 
that abounds in every part with fpendid ' 
obje(a?, lpn;e of which are flill departing, 
as faft as others make their appearance. 
The Senfes look on, while the fight pafles, 
perceiving as much as is immediately prefent^ 
which they report with tolerable accuracy to 
the Soul's fuperior powers. Having done 
this, they have done their duty, being con- 
cerned with nothing, fave what is prefent 
and inftantaneous. But to the Memory^ to 
the Imagination^ and above all to the Intel-- 
ledl^ the feveral Nbwx or Injlants are not loft, 
as to the Senfes ^ but are preferved and made 
objeds of^^£2^comprehenfion, however in 
their own nature they maybe tranjitory and 
t^ffi^S* " Now it is from contemplating two 
" or more of thefelnftants under one view, 
" together with that Interval of Continuity, 
" which fubfifts between them, that we 
" acquire infenfibly the idea of Time (e)y 

For 
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C VII. For example: The Sun rifes; this I re- 
member; it rifes again j this too I remem- 
ber. Thefe Events are not together; there 

is 



mvrSif fri^y* oraw yo^ r» ax^« trif* th /xb« tanfftr 
tU9, xcu Ko fWjj h -i^vxn T* N Y N, to /aw <9^e|«f». 

T^ ft i/rigor, T0T8 xa* tSto ^afxh ilfect X P O N O N^ 
// // then we fay there has been Time, when ive can dc- 
^uire a Senfation of prior and Jul^fequent in Motion. But 
we difiinguifl and Jet tie thefe /wo, by conftdering onefirfi^ 
then the other ^ -together with an interval between tbeni dif^ 
jerentfrom both. For as often as we conceive the Extremes 
fo he different from the Mean^ and the Soul talks of tijo^f 
Nowg, one prior and the other fuhjequent^ then it is we fay 
there is TiME, and this it is we call TiME. Natural 
Aufcult. L. IV. c, |6. Themiflius's Comment upon 
this paffage is to the fame purpafe. "Gray ya^ o w 
ifetfjLfii^iU tS N Y N, ;^Ge5 ihrev, tri^ov woTui' iTtrn 
•» rifM^Vf Trrf ^»tj ^^om* iv^t^ utvofxrsp, ivo tSp Jv© 
N T N ojri^fMfoyy oTpr wro Vi^eirvf ^voTr' x»i oiria ^•yt<^ 
*X"» '^^* taoaov Ir* 9r6yT6xai^x« w^uf^ % liowtldlExa, 
«»oy l| utfbI^ov y^MfjLfjLvi; 'hrr,^vcilaf ^vo ffyjiMmq awoT»jx- 
w/iAfi^. F(pr w;??^« /^<? Mindy remembering the Now, 
which if talked of yeflerday^ talks again of another Now 
to-day y then it is it immediately has an idea ofTlUE, ter- 
mnated by thefe two Nows, as by two Boundaries ; and 
thus is it enabled to Jay, that the ^lantity is of fifteen^ or 
€j fixteen hours, as if it were to fever a Cubitus length 
frotff an infinite Line by two Points, Themift. Op, edil.^ 
Aldl. p. 45. b. 
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IS an Extenjlon between them — not how- C. VII . 

ever of Space^ for we may fuppofe the place ' 

of rifing the fame, or at leaft to exhibit no 

foifible difference. Yet ftill we recognize 

fame Bxtenfion between them. Now what 

is this Extenfion, iut a natural Day? And 

what is that, but pure Time? It is after the 

lame manner, by recognizing two new 

Moons, and the Extenfion between thefe: 

two vernal Equinoxes, and the Extenfion 

between thefe j that we gain Ideas of other 

^mes, fuch as Months and f*Mrx, which are 

i^H fo many Intervals, defcribed a;s above; 

that is to fay, paffing Intervals ofO^ntmuitj 

hetween two tnftants viewed together. 

An ft thus it is THE Mind acquires the 
Idea of Time. But this Time it muft be 
remembered is Past time only, which 
is always the jirji Species, that occurs to 
the human intelledl. How then do we 
acquire the Idea of Time Future? The 
anfwer is, we acquire it by Anticipation. 
Should it be demanded ftill farther, And^ 
what is Anticipation ? We anfwer, that in 

this 
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C. VII. this cafe it is a kind of reafoning by analogy 
^^^^^"^ from fimilar to fimilar; from fucceffions 
of events, that are paft already, to fimilar 
fucceffions, that are prefumed hereafter. 
For example : I obferve as far back as ray 
memory can carry me, how every day has 
been fucceedcd by a night j that night, by 
another day J that day, by another night 5 
and fb downwards in order to the Day that 
is now. Hence then I anticipate a fimilar 
fucceffion from the prefent Day, and thus 
gain the Idea of days and nights in futu- 
rity. After the fame manner, by attending 
to the periodical returns of New and Full 
Moons ; of Springs, Summers^ Autumns 
and Winters, all of which in TJTime paft I 
find never to have failed, I anticipate a 
like orderly and diverfified fuccejjion^ which 
makes Months, and Seafons, and Years, 
in Time future. 

We go farther than this, and not only 
thus anticipate in thefe /za/wra/ Periods, but 
even in matters oi human and civil concern. 
For example : Having obferved in many 

paft 
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paft infbmGes how health had fucceeded C. VIL 
to exercife, and ficknefs to lloth ; we an- ^"**^ "^ 
ticipate future health to thofe, who, being 
now fickly, ufe exercife ; and future fick- 
nefs to thofe, who, being now healthy, are 
ilothful. It is a variety of fuch obferva- 
tions,all refpedHng one fubjeQ, which when 
lyftematized by jufl reafoning, and made 
habitual by due pradUce, form the charac- 
ter of a Mafler-Artifi, •or Man oipraGlicql 
Wifdom. If they refpeQ the human body 
(as above) they form the Phyfician ; if mat- 
ters military, the General i if matters na- 
tional, the Statefman; if matters of private 
life, the Moralifl-, and the fame in other 
fubjeds. All thefe feveral charaders in 
their refpcdive ways may be faid to pofTefs 
a kind of prophetic difcernment, which not 
only prefents them the barren profpeB of 
futurity (a profped not hid from the mean- 
eflof men) but fhews withal thofe events, 
which are likely tp attend it, and thus en- 
ables them to ad with fuperior certainty 
and reditude. And hence it is, that (if we 
except thofe, who have had diviner affift- 

ances) 
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C Vn.anccs) we may juftly iay, as was faid of old» 

'/feV the heft Prophet^ who con/eSturer 

wel/ffj. 

From 

So Milton. 

Till old Experience do attain 
To fometbing like Prophetic Strain. 
Et facile exijlimari potejly Prudentiam ejje quodam^ 
modo Divinationem, 

Corn. Nep. in Vit.'Attici. 

There is nothing appears fo dearly an objeft of the 
Mind or Intellect oh ly^sls the Future dossj^ fiqce 
we can find no place for its exiftence any where clfe. 
Not but the fame, if we confider, is equally true of the 
Paji, For tho* it may have once Had another kind of 
beingy when (according to common Phrafc) // a^ually 
was, yet was it then fomeihing Prefent^ and not fome- 
thing Pajl. As Paji^ it has no exiftence but in the 
Mind or Memory, fince had it in faft any other, it 
could not properly be called Part. It was this intimate 
connexion between Time, and the Soul, that made 
fome Philofophers doubt, whether if there was no Soul, 
there could be any Time^ fince Time appears to have its 
Being in no other region. Uon^ov ^i /xi ^(na -^^i 
un »9 x^*^' aTTo^cTEnv uf tk, X. T. X. Natur. 
Aufcult. L. IV. c. 20. Tbemijtius, who comments 
the above paffage, expreffes himfelf more pofitively. 
£t rourvt ^j^5^ Xsysrett tote ag»9/x93Tov xj to a^iO^- 
fjiMW, TO iMv TO a^»D|x*jToy ^riKx^vi ^vyc>i(xu, to ^t w- 
fi^si«y rxvroc ol »« ay t'9rora»>», y^ •j'to? t5 optOuiv* 
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From what has been reafone4 it ap-C.VIL 
pears, that knowledge of the Future'' 
comes from knowledge of the Pajt\ as 
does knowledge of the Pajt from know- 
ledge of the Prefenty fo that their Order 
to us is that of Present, Past, and 
Future. 

Of thefe Species of knowledge, that of 
the Prefent is the lowed, not only as^r/? « 
perceptions but as far the more extenfive, 
beipg neceflarily comnioa to aU animal Be^ 
i»gs, and reaching even to Zoophytes^ w 
far as they poffefs Senfation. Knpwledge 
of the Paji comes next, which is fuperior 
to the /orm#r, as being wnfincd to tbofe 
animali, that have Memory ^s well a3 
^nfeis. Knowledge of tb^ Future <:omcs 

1^, 



Xgifoq th, iMi «<nj? -i^^. Them. p. 48. Edit. 
Aldi. Vid. etiam ejufd. Comm. in Lib. d^ An. p. 94. 

I 
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C. VII. laft, as being derived from the other twc^. 
'Arift.d^ and which is for that reafon the tnqfi ex- 

An. II. 3. cellent as well ^s the moji rare, fince Na- 
p 28 

ture in her fuperadditions rifes from worfe 

always to better, and is never found to 

link from better down to worfe*.. 

And now having feen, how we acquire 
the knowledge of Time faji\ and T^me 
future ; which is firft in perception, which 
firft in dignity 5 ^vhich more common, 
which more rare ; let us compare them 
both to the prefent Now or Inftant^ and 
examine what relations they maintain to- 
wards it. 

In the firft place there may be Time^ 
both paft and future^ in which the pre^ 
fent Now has no exiftence, as for example 
m Tefterday^ and To-morrow. 

Again^ 



* See belaw, Note [f) of this Chapter. 
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Again, the prefent Now may fo far be- C. ViL 
long to Time of either ibrt, as to be tbe^ 
End of the paft, and the Beginning of the 
future ; but it cannot be included within 
the limits of either. For if it were poflible, 
let us fuppofe C the prefent Now included 

A B C D E 

1 

ivithin the limits of the pqfi Time AD. 
In fuch cafe CD, part of the paft Time 
A D, will be fubfequent to C the prefent 
Now^ and fo of courfe be future. But 
by the Hypothefis it is pafi^ and fo will be 
both Paft and Future at once, which is 
abfurd. In the fame manner we prove 
that C cannot be included within the li- 
mits oidL future Time^ fuch as BE. 

What then (hall we fay of fuch Times ^ 

as this Day, this Month, this Year, this 

\ % Ccn- 
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C. VII. Century all which include within them 
^^^""^^"^^ the prefent Now? They cannot be pa^ 
Times or future, from what has been 
proved ; and prefent Time has no exifience^ 
as has been proved like wife*. Or^fhall 
We allow them to be prefent, from the 
prefent Now, which exifis within them\ 
fo that from the pre fence of that we call 
thefe alfo prefent, tho' the fhorteft among 
them has infinite parts always abfent ? If 
fo, and in conformity to cuftom we allow 
fuch Times prefent, as prefent Days, Month3» 
Years, and Centuries, each muft of necef- 
fity be a compound of the Pafi and the Future^ 
divided from each other by fbme prefent 
Nowor Inftant, and/V/z^/y call'd Pr es en t, 
while that Now remains within them. Let us 
fuppofe for example the Time XY, which 





X 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E. 


Y 




/ • 
















"g 
let 



Sup. p. 104. 
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let xx^ call a Day, or a Century •, and IctC. Vlt 

the prefent Now or Infant cxift at A/ 
I fay in as much as A exifts within 
XY, that therefore XA is Time paft, 
and AY Time future, and the whole 
XA, AY, Time prefent. The fame 
holds, if we fupppfe the prefent Now to 
€xift at B, or C, or D, or E, or any 
where before Y. When the prefent Now 
exifts at Y, then is the whole XY Time 
pajH^ and ftill more fo^ when the Now 
gets to g^ or onwards* In like manner 
before the Prefent Now entered X, as. 
for example when it was at/, then was 
the whole X Y Time future -^ it was the 
fame, when the prefent Now was at 
X. When it had paft that, then X Y 
becanie Time prefent^ And thus it is that 
Time is present, while paffing, in its 
i^RESENT Now or Instant. It is the 
lame indeed here, as it is in Space. A 
Sphere paffing over a Plane, and being 
for that reafbn prefent to it, is only pre- 
fent to that Plane in afingk Point nt once^ 
I 3 while 
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C. VII. ^ilc during the whole progreiiioi} 1(9 
'parts abfcfit are ii\finite (g), 

From what has been faid, we may 
perceive that all Time^ of every deno- 

mination^ 



(g) Place^ according to the antients, was either 
mediate, or immediate. I am (for example) in Europe^ 
hepaufe \ am in England \ in England^ becaufe in fVil^' 
(bire\ in JViltJbtre^ becaufe in Salijburyi in Salijhury^ 
becaufe in my own boufe j in my own bouje, becaufe in 
myjluiy. Thus far Mediate Place. And what is 
my IMMEDIATE Place? It is the internal Eoimd rf 
that containing Body (whatever it be) which co-incides 
with the external Bqund of my own Body, T5 wi^xiT 
TOf «ri|^y xft8* i in^f^f* TO «'f^(f;^/iayoy. Now as 

this immediate Place is included within the limlls of all 
the former Places, it is from this relation that thofe mo* 
tliate Places alfo are called each of them my Place, tho* 
Jheleaft among them fo far exceeds my magnitude. To 
apply this to Time. The Prefent Century is prefent in 
the Prejent Tear \ that, in the prejent Month \ that, in 
theprejent Day\ that, \n the prejent Hour \ that, in /&« 
prejent Minute. It is thus by circumfcription within 
circumfcriptipn that wc i^^^ive at that real AKp 
indivisible Instant, which by being itfelf the 
very EJfenceoftbe /V<^f«/diffufes Presence throughout 
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mination^ is divifible and extended. ButC.VII. 
if fo, then whenever we fiippofe a definite ' 
'Time^ ^ven though it be a Time prefenty it 
muft needs have a Beginnings a Middle^ 
cand an End. And fo much for Time. 

Now from the above dodrineof Time 
we propofe by way of Hypothefis the fol- 
lowing Theorie of Ten s e s. 

The Tenses are ufedto markPrcfent, 

Pall, and Future Time, cither indefinitely 

I 4 with* 



all even the largeft of Times, which are found to in^ 
c'ude it vjttbin their refpe^he limits. Nicepborus Blent- 
nudes fpeaks much t6 the fame purpofe. *Ei«r<fe h 

i^ rn* v^q to hv^m<; N T N yiil»ia<ri», N Y N htyo^nfoq t^ 
^k- Present Time therefore is that which adjoins 
to the REAL Now or Instant on either Jide being 
a limited Time made up oj Paji and Future ^ and from its 
'vicinity to that REAL How Jaid to be Now alfo itfelf 
Bw*l. ^ix?5 Ki^. 0'. See alfo Ariji. Pbyfic. L. VI, 
^- 2, 3, y^. 
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C. Vn. without reference to any Beginning, Mid- 
^^—"^^■^^ die, or End ; or elfc definitely^ in reference 
to fuch difiindions. 



If indefinitely^ then have we three 
Tenses, an Aorift of the Prefent, an 
Aorift of the Paft, and an Aorift of the 
Future. \i definitely^ then have we three 
Tenfes to mark the Beginnings of thefe 
three Times j three, to denote their Mid- 
dles -^ and three to denote their £m/jj in 
all Nine. 

The three firft of thefe Tenfes we 
call the Inceptive Prefent, the Inceptive 
Paft, and the Inceptive Future. The 
three next, the Middle Prefent, the Mid- 
dle Paft, and the Middle Future. And 
the three laft, the Completive Prefent, 
the Completive Paft, and the Completive 
Future. 

And thus it is that the Tenses in their 
fiaturai number appear to be twelve ; 

three 
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ihree to denote Time abfolutCy and nine to C. VII. 
denote it uniief its rtffeSlive MftinGlions. 

AoriftofthePrefent 
r^d(f>co. Scribo. I write. 

Aorift of the Paft. 
^'E7ga\}/a. Scripji. I wrote. 

Aorift of the Future. 
r^d-^^co. Scribam* I fhall write. 

Inceptive Prefent. 

MiXXo) y^a/pm. Scripturus fum. lam 
going to write. 

Middle or extended Prefent. 
TvyyjLvQ yod(pc»)v. Scribo or Scrihens 
Jum. I am writing. 

Completive Prefent. 
Tly^oL(poi. Scripji. I have written. 

Inceptive Paft. 

"Eju«A.Xov y^flttpwf • Scripturw eram. I 
was beginning to wtitc. 

Middle 
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C. Vn. Middle or extended Paft. 

^■^■■^ ''Eyoct^y or eriry^oipouyo(t(f>cov. Scribebam, 
I was writing. 

Completive Paft. 
'Eyey^dqaiv. Scrip/cram. I had done* 
writing. 

Inceptive Future. 
M^XXijoxj y^ci({>ay. Scripturus ero. I 
fhall be beginning to write. 

Middle or extended Future. 
"Eaojua/ yD(i<f>coy. Scribens ero. I fhaU 

be writing. 

Completive Future. 
"Eaofjiai yiy^cL(pd^. Scrtpfero. I fhall 
have done writing. 



It is not to be expeded that the above 
Hypothefis (hould be juftified through all 
inftances ip every language. It fares with 

Tenfes, 
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Tcnfes, as with other aflFcdions of fpcech ; C. VII. 
be the Language upon the whole ever fo ^— ^^*^ 
perfed, mudi muft be left, in defiance of 
all analogy, to the harfh laws of mere 
;a.uthority aod chanq^. 

It may not however be improper to 
inquire, what traces may be difcovered ia 
favour of this fyflem, either in languages 
themfelvcs, or in thofe authors who have 
written upon this part of Grammar, or 
laflly in the nature and reaibn of things. 

In the firft place, as to Aoris t s. Aorifts 
are ufually by Grammarians referred to the 
Pafi*^ fuch are ^fxOoi', I went -^ Bititrof^ Ifell^ 
Sec, We feldom hear of them in the Pw- 
turej and more rarely ftill in the Prefent. 
Yet it fecms agreeable to reafon, that 
wherever Time is Jignified without any far- 
ther circunjcripion^ than that of Simple 
prefent^ pafh^ or future^ the Tenfe is an 

^pRIST. 

Thus 
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C.VII. Thus Milton, 

MilHom of fpiritual creatures walk the 

earth 
Unfeen^ both when we wake^ and when 

wejleepy P. L. IV. 277. 

Here the verb (walk) means not that 
they were walking at that tnjiant onJy^ 
when Adam fpokey hut do^J^co^ indejlnitelyy 
take any inftant whatever. So when the 
fame author calls Hypocrify^ 

the only Evil^ that walks 

Invifible^ except to God alone^ 

the Verb (walks) hath the like aorifiical 
or indefinite application. The fame may be 
faid in general of all Sentences of the Gno- 
mologic kind, fuch as 

Ad poenitendum proper at, cito qui 

judicat. 
Avarusy niji cum moritur^ nil reGte 

FACIT, &c, 

All 
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All thefe Tenfes arc fo many AoRiSTs C.VII. 

OF THE PRESENT. 

Gnomologic Sentences after the lame 
manner make like wife Aqrists ofth» 
Future. 

Tu nihil admittes in te^ formidine 
fcencd. Hor. 

"So too Legijlative Sentences, Thou 
SHALT not kill^ Thou SHALT not fical^ &c. 
for this means no one f articular future 
Time, but is a prohibition extended inde^ 
^finitely to every part of Time future {h). 



(b) The Latin Tongue appears to be more than or- 
dinarily deficient, as to the article of Aroijls. It has no 
peculiar Form even for an Aroijt of the Paji^ and there- 
fore (as Prifcian tells us) the Prateritum is forced to do 
the double duty both of that Aoriji^ and of the perfeB 
Prejeht^ its application in particular inftances being to 

be 
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C. Vn. We pafi from Aorifts^ to the incep- 
tive tenses. 



These may be found in part fuppiied 
(like many other Tenfes) by verbs aux- 
iliar. MEAAIl y^citpay. Scripturus sum. 
I AM GOING to write. But the Latins go 
farther, and have a Ipecies of Verbs, de- 
rived from others, which do the duty of 
thefe Tenfes, and are themfeives for that 
reafon called Inchoatives or Inceptives^ 
Thus from Calco^ I am warniy comes Gi- 
lefcOy I begin to grow warm '^ itotnTumeo^ 
Ifwelly comes Tumefco^ I begin to fwelL 
Thefe Inchoative Verbs are fo peculiarly 
appropriated to the Beginnings of Time, 
that they are defedive as to all Tenfes, 
which denote it in its Completion^ and 

therc- 



bc gathered from the Context. Thus it is that feci 
means (as the fame author Informs us both mntQ'm^ 
and £Wo*jj<T«, / have done it, and I did it; vidi both 
It^mta and «W«, / have juji feen it, and I /aw it 9nc^ 
Prifc. Gram. L. VIII. p- 814, 838. Edit. Putfcb. 
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I therefore have neither Perfedlum^ Plus 

quam-perfeQuniy or Perfe£l Future. There 
is likewife a ipecies of Verbs called in Greek 
^E<f>eriKct^ in Latin Defiderativa^ the Deji-- 
det-atives or Meditatives^ which if they are 
not ftridly Inceptives^ yet both in Greek 

^^ and Lxitin have a near affinity with them. 

S^ Such are TroX^fiT^elco^ Bellaturio^ I have a 

. dejre to make war-^ (^^oadco^ Efurio, 1 

long to eat (i). And fo much for the 
Inceptive Tenses. 



led 
ax- 



at 



The two laft orders of Tenfes which re- 
main, are thofe we called (^) t h e Mi d d l e 
Tenses (which expreis Time as extended 

and 



(i) As all Beginnings have reference to what is/w- 
ture, hence we fee how properly thefe Verbs are form- 
ed, the Greek ones from a future Verb, the Latin from a 
future Participle. From wo^i/a^^w and &^i come 
voXtfAfinut and /%»><riUj from Bellaturus and Efuru$ 
come Bellaturh and Efurio, See MacrohiuSy p. 691. 
Ed. Var. » fPow yi y.% w» ^q TEAAS EIGHTH 
«flr»»iKr«« Ti^A^oi. fcPlato in Phaedone. 

(k) Care muft be taken not to confound thefe mid" 
Me Tenfes, with the Tenfes of thofe Verbs, which 
fcwir the fame name among Grammarians. 
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C. VII. 9Xidpaffing) and the Pbr fec t or Comfle*- 
^'^^'^^"^ Ti VB, which exprefs \U Completion or End. 

Now for thefc the authorities arc 
many. They have been acknowledged 
already in the ingenious Accidence of 
Mr. Hoadfy, and explained and confirmed 
by Dr. Samuel Clarke^ in his rational edition 
of Homer's Iliad. Nay, long before either 
of thefe, wo find the fame Ichcme in Sea- 
Hgefj and by him (/) afcribed to t G^^''^ 
cinusj as its author. The learned Gaza 

(who 

^^^^^"^^i^w^F^f^^uFwur-^r— ^B ■iwti w mi ■ ■»■ ■ - - ■• 

(IJ Ex bis percifimus Grocinum acute admodum Tem- 
pora divijijfe^ fed minus commode. Tna enim conjtitmtf 
ut tios, fed qua hifartamfecat, Perfe^um W Imperfe^um: 
JfCf Prateritum imperfe^lum^ Amabam: Prateritum per- 
fe^um, Amavcram. Refiefane. Et prajens imperfec- 
tum^ Amo. Re^e ba^cnus ; continuat mm amorem^ ne- 
que ahfolvit. At Prafens perfe^um^ Amavi : quts hoc 
dicat? — De Futuro autem ut non male f entity it a controvert 
Jum eft. Futurum, inquit^ imperje^lum^ Amabo : Perfec- 
tumy Amavero. Non male , inquam: fignificat enim Ama- 
vero, amorem futurum H abjolutum in': Amdho perfect. ' 
tsonem nullam indicate De Cauf. Ling. Lat. c. 113, 

t His Name was William Grocin, an Englijbman, 
contemporary with Erafmus, and celebrated for his 
learniig. He went to Florence to ftudy under Lattdin, 
and was Profeflbr at Oxford. Spec. Lit. Flor.p. 205. 
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(who was himfcif a Greeks and one of the C. VIL 
ableft reftorers of that language in the^ 
weftern world) charaderizes the Tenfes 
in nearly the fame manner (m). What 
•Apollonius hints, is exadtiy confonant (n). 

Prifcian 

(«) The Present Tense (as this Author informs 
lis in his excellent Grammar) denotes to mruyt^tov t^ 
«twAiff, fbat wbicb is now injlant and incemplete \ the 
IerFECTUMj to ma^t>aiku^Q<i oi^i, t^ iHiXl^ tS unrurof^ 
ibat whkb is now immediaiely paji, and is the Com- 
pletion of tbe Prejent \ the ImperfeCtum, to 
ma^Mcuhim hm ariAij t5 cra^aJp^/Aatj, the extended 
and incomplete part oj tbe Pafi\ and the Plusqu am- 

PERFECTUM, T^ «r«§iAjj^t;6o5 'mahitiy x«* frriAf^ t5 
«ag«*i»/A^i»tf, i}3at which is paji long ago, and is tbe com- 
pletion of tbe prateritum. Gram. L. I V. 

"^Hence we are perfuaded that the Perfe^um doth notftg- 
^ify tbe completion of tbe Pafi, but present CoMple- 
"I^iON. Apollon. L. III. c. 6. The Reafon, which per- 
suaded him to this opinion, was the application and ufe 
of the Particle «», of which he was then treating, and 
'^hich, as it denoted Potentiality or Contingence, would 
effort (he fays) with any of the pafling, extended, and 
Incomplete Tenfes, but never with this Perfectum, 
becaufe this implied fuch a complete and indefeafible ex^ 
ifience, as never to be qualified into the nature of a 
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C. VII. Prifcian too advances the fame dodrine 
'from the Stoics^ whofe authority wecfteera 
greater than all the reft, not only from the 
more early age when they lived, but from 
their fuperior fkill in Philofophy, and their 
peculiar attachment to DialeSiCy which 
naturally led them to great accuracy in 
thefe Grammatical Speculations (oj. 

Before 

(p) By thefe Philolophers the vulgar prej ent Tenfe wa^ 
called THE Imperfect Present, and the vulgaw^ 
Prateritum^ the Perfect Present, than whicln 
nothing can be more confonant to the fyftem that \^c 
favour. But let us hear Prijcian^ from whom we learix 
thefe fa6^s. Pr^esens temyvs proprie dicitur, cujur 
pars jam prater tit ^ pars futura efl. Cum enim Tempus, 
fiuvii more^ injiabili vohatur curfu^ vix pun^um habere 
potejl In prajentiy hoc eji^ in injlatiti. Maxima igitur pars 
ejus (Jicut di^um efi) vel prateriit vel jutura ejl, — Unde 
Sroici jure hoc tempus presens etiam Imper- 
fect u M vocabant (iit di^um eji) eo qusd prior ejus parSy 
quce prateriit y tranfa^a eJi, deeji eutem fequens^ id eji^ 
futura. Utft in medio verfu die am y fcribo verfum, pri- 
ore ejus parte fcripta ; cui adhuc deeJi extrema pars^ pra- 
jentiutor verbo, dicendo, fcribo verfum :yfi/lMPERFEC- 

TUM ejty quod de eft adhuc v erf ut^ quod Jcribatur Ex 

eodem igitur Prajenti nafcitur etiam Perfe^um. Si enim - 
ad finein perveniat inceptum, flatim utimur prtbterito 
p K R F E c T o ; continuo enim, fcripto adfinem verfu, dico^ 
fcripfi verfum. — And fcon after fpeaking of the Latir^ 

Per-- 
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Before we conclude, we fhall add aC. VII. 
few mifcellaneous obfervations, which' 
will be more eafily intelligible from the 
hypothefis here advanced, and ferve withal 
to confirm its truth. 

And firft the Latins ufed their Prcdte- 
ritum PerfeGlum in fome inftances after a 
very peculiar manner, fb as to imply the 
very reverfe of the verb in its natural fig- 
nification. Thus Vixit, fignified, is 
DEAD 5 Fdit, fignified, now is not, is 
NO MORE. It was in this fenfe that Cicero 
addreffed the People of Rome^ when he 
had put to death the leaders in the Cata- 
linarian Confpiracy. He appeared in the 
K 2 Forum 



Perfe^um^ he Lys fcietidum tamen, quod Romani 

Praterito Pep.fecto nonjolum in re modo completd 
utuntur^ (in quo vim bahet ejus, qui apud Gracos toot^at- 
KtifAin^ VOcatur^ quern St OIC I T E A E I O N E N E 2- 
T « T A nominaverunt ) fed etiam pro Ao^irw aecipitur^ 
&c. Lib. VIII. p. 812, 813, 814. 



^ J 
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II. Foram, and cried out with a loud voice, 
'^*VixERUNT, So Virgil^ 

IIFuiMus Troes^ fuit Ilium & 



mgens 
Gloria Dardanidum iEn. 11. 



And 



* So among the Romans^ when in a Caufe all the 
Pleaders had fpoken, the Cryer ufed to proclaim Dix- 
£RUNT, i. e. they have done /peaking. Afcon. Paed. in 
Vcrr. II. 

II So Tibullus fpeaking of certain Prodigies and evil 
Omens. 

Hac fuerint olim. Sed tUy jam mitts y Apollo y 
Prodi gi a indomitis merge fub aquoribus. 

Eleg. II. 5. ver. 19. 
Let tbefe Events have been in days of old-^ — by Im- 
plication therefore— B«/ henceforth let them be n§ 
more. 

So Eneas in Firgit prays to Phoebus. 

Hac Trojana tentts fuerit fortuna Jecuta. 

Let Trojan Fortune (that is, adverfe, like that of 
^Toy and its inhabitants,) have fo far followed us. 
By implication therefore, but let it follow us no farther. 
Here let it end. Hie fit Finisy as Servius well obferves 
in the place. 

In which inftances, by the way, mark not only the 
force of the Tenfe, but of the Moody the Prec ative 
or Imperative, not in the Future but in the Past. 
Seep. 154, 155, 156. 
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And again, 

■ ■ Locus Ardea quondam ^' \ 

Di&us avisy & nunc magnum manet 

Ardea nomen^ 
* Sedfortuna fuit — iEn. VII. 

The reafonof thefe fignifications is de- 
rived from THE COMPLETIVE PoWER of 

the Tenfe here mentioned. We fee that 
the periods of Nature, and of human af- 
fairs are maintained by the reciprocal fuc- 
ceffion of Contraries. It is thus with Calm 
and Tempeflj with Day and Night; 
with Prolperity and Adverfity j with Glory 
and Ignominy; with Life and Death. 
Hence then, in the inftances above, the 
completion of one contrary is put for the 
commencement of the other, and to fay, 

HATH LIVED, Or, HATH BEEN, haS the 

fame meaning with, is dead, or, is no 

MORE. 

K 3 It 

* Certus in hojpitibus non eft amor ; errat^ ut ipft : 
Cumque nihil J per es firmius effe^ fuit. 

Epift. Ovid. Helen. Faridi. ver. 190. 
^ive erimus, feu nos Fata rvissE volent, 

Tibull. III. 5. 32. 
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C.VIL It is remarkable in * Virgil^ that he 
^^■■v*^ frequently joins in the fame fentence this 
complete and perfe6l Prefent with the ex- 
tended and faffing Prefent ; which proves 
that he confidered the two, as belonging 
to the fame fpecies of Time^ and there- 
fore naturally formed to co-incide with 
each other. 

Tibijam brachia contrahit ardens 



Scorpios^ & coelijujid plus parte xt\\c^\t. 

G.I. 
Terra tremit ; fugere fercd — G. I. 

Prcdfertim fi tempefias a vertice fylvis 
Incubuit, glomeratque ferens incendia 
ventus. G. II. 

' ilia noto citius^ volucrique fagittd^ 

Ad terram fugit, & portu fe condidit 
alto. Mn. V. 

In 



* Ste a\(o spencer's Fairy ^een, B. I. C 3. St. 19. 
C. 3.St. 39. C. 8. Ft. Q. 
He hath bis Shield redeem'd, and forth bis Sword be 
draws. 
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In the fame manner he joins the fame C. VII. 
two modifications of Time in the Pajl^ that ' 
is to fay, the complete and perfe£l Paft with 
the extended and paffing. 

Inruerant Danai^ & tedium omne 

tenebant. iEn. II. 

Tris imhris torti radios^ tris nubis aquofa 
Addiderant, rutuli tris ignis^ & alitis 

aujiri. 
Fulgores nunc terrificos^fonitumque^mer 

tumque 
Mifcebant operi^ flammifque fequacibus 

iras (p). ^n. VIII. 

As 



(p) The Intention of F/rgil msLy be better feen, in 
rendering one or two of the above paflages into Eng- 

Tibijam hrachia contrahit ardetis 

Scorpios^ y calijujia plus parte reliquit. 

For thee tbefcorpion ISNOW contracting i/'/ claws^ 
and HATH ALREADY LEFT tbee more than a juft por- 
tion of Heaven, The Poet, fronm a high ftrain of poetic 
adulation, fuppofes the fcorpion To defirous of admitting 
Augujtus among the heavenly figns, that though he has 
already made him more than room enough, yet he ///// 
K 4 i*'^' 
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VU. As to the Imperfectum, it is fome-? 

"^***' times employed to denote what is ufual 
and ciiftomary. Thus furgebat and fcribe- 
bat fignify not only, he was rijing^ he 
WAS writings but upon occafion they fig- 
nify, he USED fo rife^ he used to write. 
The reafon of this is, that whatever is 
cujtotnary^ muft be fbmething which has 
hccTifrequently repeated. But what has been 
frequently repeated^ muft needs require an 
E,xtenJion ofTimepafi^ and thus we fall in- 
fenfibly into the Tense here mentioned. 

Again, 

continues to be making h.m more. Here then we have 
two afts, oritpcrfcfl, the oxhet pending y and hence the 
ufe of the two different Tenfcs. Some ediiions read 
relinquit : but reliquit has the authorhy or the celebrat- 
ed Medicean manufcript. 

Ilia noto cltiuSy volucrique fagittuy 

Ad terram fugit, i^ portufe condidit alto. 
Tbejbip^ quicker than the windy or a JiJuift arr9'W, con- 
tinues FLYING to landy and IS HID within the lofty 
harbour. We may fuppofe this Harbour, (like many 
others) to have been furrounded with high Land. 
Hence the Veffel, immediately on entering it, wasf»w- 
pletely hid from thofe fpeSators, who had gone out to 
. ' fee 
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Again, we are told by Pliny (whofcC. VII. 
authority likewife is confirmed by many 
gems and marbles ftill extant) that the 
ancient painters and fculptors, when they 
fixed their names to their works, did it 
pendenti titulo^ in a fufpenjive kind of In-- 
fcription^ and empl<^ed for that purpofe 
the Tenfe here mentioned. It was ^AvreX- 
Atj^ STToUiy Apelles faciebat^ HoXvxXeir^ 
eTCoki^ Polycletusfaciebatj and never evrolyiae 
or fecit. By this they imagined that they 
avoided the fliow of arrogance, and had in 
cafe of cenfure an apology (as it were) pre- 
pared, fince it appeared from the work it- 
felf, that it was once indeed in handy but no 
pretenfion that // was ever Jinijhed (q). 

It 

fee the Ship-race, but yet might ///// continue Jailing 
lowards the ftiore within. 

Inruerant Danai^ y te5lum omne tenebant. 

The Greeks n AD entered, ^jfwrfwERE then posses- 
sing the whole Houle ; as much as to fay, they had en^ 
teredy and that was over^ but their Poffeflion continued Jiill^ 
{q) Plin. Nat. Hijl, L, L The firft Printers (who 
were moft of them Scholars and Critics) in imitation of 

the 
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C, VIL It is remarkable that the very manner, 
'-^^-""V." in which the Latins derive thefe tenfes 
from one another, fhews a plain reference 
to the fyftem here advanced. From the 
faffing Prefent come the pafling Pafl, and 
Future. Scriboy Scribebam^ Scribam. From 
the perfect Prefent come the perfed Paft, 
and Future, Scripfi^ Scripferam^ Scrips 
fero. And fo in all inftances, even where 
the verbs are irregular, as from Fero come 
Ferebam?Ln6,Ferami from Tuli come 21^- 
leram and Tulero. 

We fhall conclude by obferving, that 
the Order of the Tenfes, as they ftand 
ranged by the old Grammarians, is not a 
fortuitous Order, but is confonant to our 
perceptions, in the recognition of Time, 
according to what we have explained al- 
ready 



the antient Artifts ufcd the fame 'l\nfe. Excudebat H, 
St^pbanus, Excudcbat GuiL Morelius, Abjohebat yoan, 
Benenatusy which has been followed by Dr. Taylor in his 
late valuable edition of Demojibene^, 
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ready (rj. Hence it is, that the Prefent C. VIL 
Tenfe ftands firft 5 then the Paji Tenfes ; ^""^ ' 
^nd laftly the Fhture. 

And now, having feen what authorities 
there are for Aorifts, or thofe Tenfes, 
which denote Time indefinitely •, and what 
for thofe Tenfes, oppofed to Aorifts, which 
mark it definitely^ (fuch as the Inceptive, 
the Middle, and the Completive) we here 
fini(hthefubje6lofTiMEandTENSEs,and 
proceed to confider the Verb in other 
Attributes, which it will be neceffary 
to deduce from other principles. 

CHAR 



(r) See before p. 109, 110, 1 11, 112, 113. Scali- 
^er^s obfervalion upon this occafion is elegant, — Ordo 
autem (Temporum fell.) aliter efl^ quam natura eorum. 
i^od enim prateriit ^ prius ejiy quam quod ejiy itaque pri^ 
wo loco dehere poni vrdebatur, Veriim^ quod prima quoqne 
tempore offertur nobis ^ id creat primas Jpecies in animo ; 
quamohrem Prof ens Tempus primum locum Bccupavit ; ejl 
enim commune omnibus animalibus. Prateritum autem Us 
tantum, qua mentor i a praditajunt, Futurum verb etiam 
paucioribusy quippe quibus datum eji prudentia officium. 
De Cauf. Ling. Lat. c. 113. See alfo Seneca Epijl. 
124. Mutum animal fenfu comprebendit prafentia '^ pra* 
teritorum, &c. 



HERMES. 

CHAP. vm. 

Concerning Modes. 

CVni- W7^ h3vo obferved already fa) that 
^"■v- ' V V the SouPs leading powers are thofe 
of Perception and thofe of Volition^ which 
words we have taken in their moft com- 
prehenfive acceptation, We have obferved 
alfo, that all Speech or Difcourfe is a ptzb- 
lijhing or exhibiting fome part of our foul, 
either a certain Perception^ or a certain 
Volition. Hence then, according as we 
exhibit it either in a different part^ or af- 
ter a different manner^ hence I fay the va- 
riety of Modes or Moods fb). 

If 



(a) See Chapter II. 

(b) Gaza defines a Mode exaSly ccnfonant to this 

do6lrine. He fays it is PaXiofjixc, l/T »y wa67j/x« 

^v^vq ^»a ^ufyiq <ry);xuivoid.i)iop—^a Volition or A^e^ion 
of the Souly fignifiedy through J ome Voice y or Sound articu- 
late. Gram. L. IV. As therefore this is the nature of 
Modes, and Modes belong to Verbs, hence it is Apolk^ 

nius 



o 

i.^' 
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If we fimply declare j or indicate fome- C.VIII. 
thing ta be, or not to be, (whether a Per- 
ception or Volition, it is equally the fame) 
this conftitutes that Mode called the De- 
clarative or Indicative. 

A Perception. 

— ^Nosco crinesy incanaque menta 
Regis Romani Virg. iEn. VI. 

A Volition. 

In nova pert animus mutatas dicer e 

formas 
Corpora Ovid. Metam. I. 

If we do not ftridly affert, as of Ibme- 
thing abfolute and certain, but as of fome- 
thing foffible only, and in the number of 

Con- 



ntus obferves — to7$ pviAUfftp l^eu^u^ vm^cmtrcu n ^'^ 
X»xi ftaflKnj — the SouVs difpofition is in an eminent de^ 
gree attached to Verbs, De Synt. L. III. c. 13. Thus 
too Prijcian: Modi funt diverfa inclinatignss 
Akimi, quas varia confequitur d£CLINAtio Verbi. 
L. VIIL p. 821. 
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C. VIII. Contingent Sy this makes that Mode, which 
Grammarians call the Potential^ and 
which becomes oij fuch occafions the lead- 
ing Mode of the fentence. 

Sed tacitus fafci Ji pojfet Corvus^ ha- 

BERET 

Plus dapis^ &c. Hon 

Yet fometimes it is not the leading 
Mode, but only fubjoined to the Indica- 
tive. In fuch cafe, it is moftly ufed to 
denote the End^ or final Caufei which 
End, as in human Life it is always a Con- 
tingent, and may never perhaps happen 
in defpite of all our forefight, is there- 
fore expreft moft naturally by the Mode 
here mentioned. For example, 

Uif JUGULENT homines^ fur gunt de noGle 
latrones. Hor. 

Thieves rife by nighty that they may cut 
mens throats* 

Here 
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Here that they rifey is pqfitively ajerted C.VllL 
in the Declarative ox Indicative Modej but '^'"^'"^ 
as to their cutting mens throats^ this is only 
ddivered potentially^ becaufc, how truly fb- 
ever it may betheEntgfof their rifing,it is 
ftill but a Contingent^ that may never perhaps 
happen* This Mode as often as it is in this 
manner fubjoined, is called by Grammarians 
not the Potential, but the Subjunctive. 

But it fo happens, in the conftitution 
of human affairs, that it is not always fufii- 
cient merely to declare ourfelves to others. 
We find it often expedient, from a con- 
icioufnefs of our inability, to addrefs them 
after a manner more interefting to our- 
felves, whether to have fome Perception in-- 
formed J or fome Volition gratified. Hence 
then new Modes of fpeakingj if we inter- 
rogate^ itis the Interrogative Mode J 
if we reyr//r^, it is the Requisiti VE. Even 
the Requifitive itfelf hath its fubordinate 
Species: With refped to inferiors, it is .. 
an Imperative Modej with refped to 

equals 
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C.VIII. equals and fuperiors, it is a Precative o*^ 
Optative*. 

And thus have we eftabUfhed a variety 
of Modes; the Indicative or Declara- 
tive, to ajfert what we think certain ^^ the 
Po T EN T I A L, for the Purfofe of whatever 
we think Contingent-^ the Interroga- 
tive, when we are doubtful^ to procure us. 
Information ; and the Requisitive, to 
ajjiji us in the gratification of our Volitions. 
The Requifitive too appears under two 
diftinQ Species, either as it is Impera- 
tive to inferiors, or Precative to fu- 
periors fcj. 

As 



* It was the confounding of this Diftinftion, that 
gave rife to a Sophifm of Protagoras, Homer (fays he) 

in beginning his Iliad with/ ^/Vz^, Mufe, the H^ratb^ 

when he thinks to pray^ in reality commands, «wx«- 
o-Oai oJo/xs^c^, ivyrocTln. Aiiftot. Poet. c. 19. The 
Solution is evident from the Divifion here eftabliflied, 
the Grammatical Form being in both cafes the fame • 

(c) The Species of Modes in great meafure depend 
on the Species of Sentences. Th^ Stoics increafed the 
number of Sentences far beyond the Peripatetics. Be- 
sides thofe mentioned in Chapter II. Note {b) ihey had 

many 
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As therefore all thefe feveral Modes C, VIII. 
have their foundation in nature, fo have ^ 

certain 



maiy more, as may be feen in Ammonius de Interpret, 
p. 4. and Diogenes Laertius, L. VII. 66, The Peri- 
patetics (and it feems too with reafon) confidered all 
thefe additional Sentences as included within thofe, 
which they themfelves acknowledged, and which they 
made to be five in number, the Vocative, the Impera- 
tive, the Interrogative, thePrecative, and the'Affertive. 
There is no mention of a Potential Sentence, which may 
be fuppofed to co-incide with the Affertive, or Indica- 
tive. The Vocative (which the Peripatetics called the 
•W05 xXuTMtoF, but the Stoics mofe properly or^«y«- 
§ivrutafj was nothing more than the Form of addrefs 
in point of names, titles, and epithets, with which we 
apply ourfelves one to another. As therefore it feldom 
included any Verb within it, it could hardly contribute 
to form a verbal Mode. Ammonius and Boetbius, the 
one a Gi*^f it Peripatetic, the other a Latin^ have illu- 
ftrated the Species of Sentences from Homer and Virgil, 
after the following manner. 

'AAPut tS Aoya vifit l»^^, ru ti KAHTIKOT, uq rl, 

.CI ytJuuL^ 'At^ijJij— 
^ TO OPOCTAKTIKOT, ij ri. 
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C.VIII. certain marks or figns of them been intro- 
^^^^'"'''^ duced into languages, that we may be 



enabled 



n) t5 'EPnTHMATIKGT, «? to, 
T»s, flxofii* iT{ itf^^uf ;— 

9^ Ttf 'ETKTIKGY, uq TO, 

A» yci^ Zbu t« voiriQ 
t^ iiri TWTotf, t5 'AnO<l>ANTIKOT, xad' ov i^rof a»w^i9a «rE^^ 
oTov^y TA/y 'SJ^ccy^Lotrruvy otor 

©io< ^i Ts vayTtf tg'og't y 
« CTE^i metnoq, &c. Et; to irc^i 'E^/a. p. 4. 

Boetbius^s Account is as follows. Perfe^arum vero 
Orationum partes quinque Junt ;Deprecativa, w/, 
yupiter omnipotens y precibusjifie^eris ullis. 
Da deinde auxiliumj Pater ^ atque bac omina firma. , 

Imperativa, I//, 

Fade age^ Nate, voca Zepbyros, £5* labere pennis. 

Interrogativa, Uty 

Die mibi, Damata, cujum pecus ? - 

VOCATIVA, w/, 

O / Pater, 1 bominum rerumque alerna potejias, 

E N u N T I A T I V A, /■« qua Veritas vel Falfitas invenitur, ut, 
Principio arboribus varia eji natura creandis. 

Boeth. in Lib. de Interp. p. 291. 

In 
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enabled by our difcourfe to fignify them, C.VIII. 
one to another. And hence thofe various 
Modes or Moods, of which we find in 
common Grammars fo proHx a detail, and 
which are in fad no m.ore than " fo many 
** literal Forms, intended to exprefs thefe 
*' natural Diftindions" {d). 



Lll 



In Milton the farTiC Sentences may be found, as fol- 
lows. The Precative, 

— Unherfal Lord! be bounteous Jl ill 
To give us only Goo J 

The Imperative, 

Go tben^ Tbou mightiejl^ in thy Father* s miglt. 

The Interrogative, 

Whence y and whut art tbou, execrable Shape ? 
The Vocative, 

Adam, earth'* s hallow' d Mold, 

OfGodinJpir*d 

The Assertive; or Ei^unti ative, 
The conquered alfo and enjlav^d by war 
Shall, with their freedom lojl, all virtue lofe, 

(d) The Greek Language, which is of all ihe mod 

elegant and complete, cxpreffcs thefe feveral Modes, 

L 2 and 
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C.VIII. All thefe Modes have this in com- 
^>'V'^ mon, that they exhibit fome way or other 

the 



and all diftindions of Time likewife, by an adequate 
number of Variations in each particular Verb. Thefe 
Variations may be found, fome at the beginning of the 
Verb, others at its ending, and confift for the moft part 
cither in fnultiplying or diminijhing the number of Sylla- 
bles, orclfe in lengthening or fi or tening their refpeftive 
Quantities, which two methods are called by Gram- 
marians the Syllabic and the Temporal^ The Latin, 
which is but a Species of Greek fomewhat debafed, ad- 
mits in like manner a large portion of thofe Variations, 
which are chiefly to be found at the Ending of its Verbs, 
and hut rarely at their Beginning. Yet in its Depo- 
nents and PafTives it is fo far defeftive, as to be forced to 
have recourfe to the Auxiliary fum. The modern Lan- 
guages, which have ftill fewer of thofe Variations, have 
been neceffitatcd all of them to aflume two Auxiliars 
at lead, that is to fay, thofe which exprefs in each Lan- 
guage the Verbs, Have^ and Am. As to the Englijb 
Tongue, it is fo poor in this refpeS, as to admit no 
Variation for Modes, and only one for Time, which 
we apply to exprefs an Aorift of the Paft. Thus from 
Write-com^ih Wrote \ from Give , Gave^ ivom Speak, 
Spaiey Arc. Hence to exprefs Time, and Modes, we 
are compelled to employ no lefs than feven Auxiliars, 
viz. Do, Am, Have, Shall, Will, May, and Can ; which 
we ufe fometimes fmgly, as when we fay, I am writ- 



1^ 
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the Soul and its Affections. TheirCVIII. 
Peculiarities and Diftindions are in part/ 
as follows. 

The REquisiTivE and.lNTERROOA* 
riVE Modes are diftinguiflied from the 
Indicative and Potential^ that whereas thefe 
^ajifeldom call for a Return^ to the two 
^ormer it is always necejfary. 

If we compare the Requisitive 
Mode with the Interrogative, we 
liall find thefe alfo diftinguiflied, and that 
lot only in the Return^ but in other Pe- 
::uliarities. 

L 3 The 



ing, \ have written; fometimes two together, as, I 
have been writing, I fbould have written; fometimes no 
lefs than three, as I migbt have been loft, he could have 
been pr^ferved. But for thefe, and all other fpecu- 
lations, relative to the Genius of the Englijb Language, 
we refer the reader, who wiflies for the moft authen- 
tic inform at ion, to that excellent Treatife of the learned* 
Dr. Lowtb, intitled, A Jbort 'Introdu^ion to Englijb 
Grammar^ 
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C. VIII. The Return to the Requifitive is fome- 
times made in Words ^ fometimes in Deeds. 
To the Requeft of Dido to Eneas — 

■g prima die, hofpes, origin^ nobis 
Injidias Dandum 

the proper Return was in Words, that is 
in an hiftorical Narrative. To the Requeft 

of the unfortunate Chief date obolum 

Belifario — the proper Return was in a 
Deed, that is, in a charitable Relief. But 
with refped to the Interrogative, the Re- 
turn is necej^arily made in Words alone, in 
Words, which are called a Refponfe or /in- 
fwer, and which are always adually or 
by implication fome definitive ajfertive 
Sentence. Take Examples. Whofe Verfes 
are thefe? — the Return is a Sentence — 
Thefe are Verfes of Homer. Was Brutus 
a Worthy Man? — the Return is a Sen- 
tence — Brutus was a worthy Man. 

And hence (if we may be per- 
'pitted to digrefs) we may perceive the 

near 
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near affinity of this Interrogative Mode C.VIII 
with the Indicative^ in which laft its Re- ^'~^~" 
iponfe or Return is moftly ' made. So near 
indeed is this Affinity, that in thefe two 
Modes alone the Verb retains the fame 
Form (^), nor are they otherwife diftin- 
guiftied, than either by the Addition or 
Abfence of fome fmall particle, or by fqmc 
minute change in the collocation of the 
words, or fometimes only by a change in 
the Tpne, or Accent ffj. 

But 



(e) "Hys «i» w^nti^m o^tr»H>? iyttXKri^, rriv iyntifjiivifiv 

Tbe Indicative Moiie^ of wbicb we Jpeaky by laying 
afide that J/fertion^ wbicb by its nature it implies^ quits 

the name of Indicative wben it reaffumes tbe Afjertion^ 

it returns again to its proper Cbara^er, A poll, de 
Synt. L. III. c. 21. Tbeodore G^za fays the fame, 
Introd, Gram, L. IV. 

(f) It may be obferved of the Intejirog ative 
that as often as the Interrogation is Jimple and definite^ 
^he Refponfe may be made in almoft the fame Words, 

L 4 by 
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C.VIII. But to return to our comparifon bc^ 
'— "v^"-' tween the Laerrogative Mode and the 
-. ^ Requifitiye, 



\ 



The 



by converting them into a fentence affirmative or ne- 
gative, according as the Truth is either one or the 
other. For example — Are tbeje Verfef 0/ Homer? — 
Refponfc — Tbefe Verjes are 0/ Homer. Are tbofe Verjes 
of Virgil? — Refponfe-T^'A*/^ are not Verjes ^ VirgiJ, 
And here the Artifts of Language, for rhe fake of 
brevity and difpatch, have provided two Particles, to 
reprefent all fuch Refponfes, Yes, for all the affirma-^ 
tive ; No, for all the negative. 

But when the Interrogation is compUXy as when we 
fay — Are tbefe Verjes oj Homer, or of Virgil ? — much 
more, when it is indejinitey as when we fay in general 
— Whofe are tbeje Verjes — we cannot then refpond 
after the manner above mentioned. The Reafon is, 
that no Interrogation can be anfwered by a fimple Tes^ 
or a fimple l^o, except only thofe which are themfelves 
fo fimple, as of two poflible anfwers to admit only one. 
Now the lead complex Interrogation will admit of four 
Anfwers, two affirmative, two negative, if not perhaps 
of more. The reafon is, a complex Interrogation can- 
not confift of lefs than two fimple ones; each of which 
mav be feparately affirmed and feparately denied. For 

inftance 
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The Interrogative (in the lan-C.VIII, 
guage of Grammarians) has all Perfons ^""''^'^ 

of 



inftance — Are tbefe Verfes Homer's, or Virgil's? (i.) 
Tbey are Homer^s — (2.) Tbey are not Homer^s — (3.) 
Tbey are FirgiPs — (4.) Tbey are not VirgiPs — we may 
add, (5). Tbey are of neitber. The indefinite Interro- 
gations go ftill farther; for thefe may be anfwered by 
infinite affirmatives, and infinite negatives. For 
InVt^xiCGr^Wbofe are tbeje Verfes f We may anfweraf- 
firntjatively — Tbey are Virgil's, Ti^y jr<? Horace's, Tbey 
are Ovid's, jE*fr.«^-<-or negatively— T'z&^y are not Virgil's-, 
TCbey are not Horace's, Tbey are not Ovid's, and fo on 
cither way to infinity. How then (hould we learn from 
a fingle Tes, or afingle No, which particular is meant 
among infinite Poffibles ? Thefe therefore are Interro- 
gations -which mi^ftbe always anfwered by a Sentence. 
Yet even here Cuftom has confulted for Brevity, by 
returning for Anfwer only thtfingle ejfential cbara^eriflic 
Word, and retrenching by an EUipfis ail the reft, which 
reft the Interrogator is left to fupply from himfelf. 
Thus when we are afked — How many rigbt angles equal 
tbe angles of a triangle? — we anfwer in the fliort mo- 
nofyllable. Two; whereas, without the EUipfis, the 
. anfwer would have been— Two rigbt angles equal tbe 
fmgfes of a triangle. 

The 
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C VIII. what have they to do with the prefent or 
' the paft, the natures of which are im- 
mutable and neceflary ? 

It 



be nothing elfe than an immediate Future^ 2,$ oppofed to 
a more diftant one. Imperativus vero Prafens ii Futu^ 
rum [Tempus\ naturali quadam necejjitate videtvr p^Jfe 
a<cipere. Ea etenim imperamus, qua vil in prttjenti^a^ 
iim vslumus fieri Jine aliqua dilatione, vel infuturo. Lib- 
VIII. p. 806. 

It is true xhtGrecks in their Imperatives admit cer- 
tain Tenfes of the Part, fuch as thofe of the Perfe^um^ 
and of the two Aorifis, But then thefe Tenfes, uhen 
fo applied, either totally lofe ihtir temporary Charader, 
or cife are ufed to infmuate fuch a Speed of execution, 
that the deed (hould be (as it were) ^011^, in the very 
inftant when commanded. The fame difference feems 
to fubfift between our £ff^///i& Imperative, Be gone, 
and thofe others of. Go, or Be going. The firft (If 
we pleafe) may be ftiled the Imperative oj the Per/e^um, 
as calling in the very inftant for the completion of our 
Commands; the others may be ftiled Impfrativcs of the 
Future, as allowing a reafonable time to begin firft, 
and finifti afterward. 

It is thus Apollonius, in the Chapter firft cited, dif- 
tinguifties between e%am\hii to^- a^«X«f, Go to digging 
the Vines, and cn»^cirrm t«^ a/AsrtXtfj,, Get tls Hnes 
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It is from this connexion of Futurity C. VIII. 
with Commands^ that the Future Indica" ^— v*-' 
five is fometimcs ufed for the Imperative ^ "^ . 
and that to fay to any one, You shall 
DO THIS, has often the fame force with \ 
the Imperative. Do this. So in the > ^ 
Decalogue — ^Thou shalt not kill ^ 
— Thou shalt not bear false 

WITNESS 



dug. The firft is fpoken (as he calls it) tU vot^afraahu 
by way of Extenfion^ or allowance of Time for the work\ 
the fecond, *U ^vrriXiWif, with a view to immediate 
Completion. And ia another place, explaining the dif- 
ference between the fame Tenfes, Zxawli and ^m^u 
he fays of the laft, » /^» to fA ytv^/Mm «r^r«Jtff«» 
a?\Xet KM ro TiMfuvoj* it va^otau airuyoftvUf that it 
not only commands fometbingj which has not been yet done^ 
hut forbids alfo that, which is now doing in an Extenjion, 
that is to fay, in a flow and lengthened progrefs. Hence 
if a man has been a long while writing, and we are wil- 
ling to haften hini, it would be wrong to fay in Greek, 
rPA4>E, Write (for that he is now , and has been 
/on|[ doing) but fpayon. Get your writing 

DONE; MAKE NO DELAYS. See >^^// L. III. C. 24. 

See alfo Macrobius de Diff. Verb,Grac, & Lat. p. 680. 
Edit. Farior. Latini non ajiimaverunt, &c. 
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C. VIII. wi T N E s s — which denote (we know) 
^^""^^'"'^ the ftrideft and moft authoritative Com- 
mands. 



As to the Potential Mode, it is 
diftinguiflied from all the reft, by its fub- 
ordinate or fubjun&ive Nature. It is alio 
farther diftinguiflied from the Requifitive 
and Interrogative^ by implying a kind of 
feeble and weak Affertion^ and fo becom- 
ing in fome degree fufceptible of Truth 
and Falftiood. Thus, if it be faid po- 
tentially, This may be^ or. This might 
have been^ we may remark without ab- 
lurdity, It is true ^ 01 It is falfe. But if it 
be faid, Do this^ meaning, Fly to Hea- 
ven^ or. Can this be done^ meaning, to 
fquare the Circle^ we cannot lay in either 
cafe, it is true^ or it is falfe^ though the 
Command and the queftion are about 
things impoflible. Yet ftill the Potential 
does not afpire to the Indicative, bccaule 
it implies but a dubious and conjectural 

Affertion, 
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Affertion, whereas that of the Indicative C. VIII. 
is abfolute, and without referve. ' ^'^^^ 

This therefore (the Indicative I ^^'^_.. 
mean) is the Mode, which, as in all Gram- n * 
mars it is the firft in order, fo it is truly 
firft both in dignity and ufe. It is this, 
Avhich publifhes our fublimeft percep- ^' 
tions 5 which exhibits the Soul in her 
pureft Energies, fuperior to the Imper- 
fedtion of defires and wants; which in- 
cludes the whole of Time^ and its mi- 
nuteft diftindions ; which in its various 
Paji Tenfes, is employed by Hiftory, to 
preferve to us the Remembrance of for- 
mer Events ; in its Futures is ufed by 
Prophecy, or (in default of this) by wife 
Forcfight to inftrud and forewarn us, as 
to that which is coming ; but above all 
in its Prefent Tenfe ferves Philofophy 
and its Sciences, by juft Demonftra- 
tions to eftablifh necejfary Truth -^ that 
Truth, which from its nature only ex- 

ifts 
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C.VIII.£^j in the Prefenti which knows no di- 
'fiindtions either of Paft or of Future, 
but is every where and always invariably 
one {h). 

Through 



(b) See the quotation. Note (c)^ Chapter the Sixth. 
Cum enim dicimus, Deus EST, non eum dicimus nunc 
ejfe, Jed, &c. 

Boetbiusy author of the fentiment there quoted, was 
by birth a Rotnan of the firft quality ; by religion, a 
Chriftian ; and by Philofophy, a Platonic and Peri- 
patitic ; which two Sefts, as they fprang from the 
fame Source, were in the latter ages of antiquity com* 
monly adopted by the fame Perfons, fuch as ThemiJiiuSf 
Porpbyryy lamblichuSf Ammonius^ and others. There 
were no SeSs of Philofophy, that lay greater Strefs 
on the diftinQion between things exifting in Time and 
not in Time^ than the two above mentioned. The 
Doftrine of the Peripatetics on this SubjeS (fmce it is 
thefe that Boetbius here follows) may be partly under- 
ftood from the following Sketch. 

^* The things, that exist in Time, arc 
** tboje vohofe Exijience Time can meafure. But if their 
** Exiftence may be meafured by Time, then there 
*' may be aflumed a Time greater than the Exiftence 
** of any one of them, as there may be aflumed a 
** number greater than the greateft multitude, that is 

capable 
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Through all the above Modes, withC.VIII. 
their relpedive Tenfes, the Verb being ^ 

con- 



*^ capable of being numbered. And hence it is that 
** things temporary have their Exillence, as it were //- 
*^ mitedhy Time ; that they are confined within it, as 
*' within fome bound ; and that in fome degree or other 
** they alljuhmit to its power ^ according to thofe com- 
*^ mon Phrafes, that Time is a J^Jiroyer ; that things 
" decay through Time ; that men forget in Time, andlofe 
'* their abilities^ and feldom that they improve, or grow 
** young, or beautiful. The truth indeed is, Time al- 
** ways attends Motion, Now the natural efFeft of Mo- 
**' tion is to put fomething^ which now is, out of that 
*' flatey in which it now is, and fo far therefore to de- 
*' ftroy that ftate. 

** The reverfeofall this holds with things that 
** EXIST ETERNALLY. Thefe exift not in Time, be- 
" caufe Time is fo far from being able to meafure their 
** Exiftence, that no Time can be ojfumed, which their 
•* Exiftence doth not Jurpajs, To which we may add, 
" that xh^y feel none oj its effeBs, being no way ob- 
** noxious either to damage or diffolution. 

** To inftance in examples of either kind of Being, 
** There are fuch things at this inftant, as Stonehenge 
** and the Pyramids. It is hkewife true: at this inftant, 
** that the Diameter •/ the fqu^re is commev fur able 
" with its fide. What then ftiall we fay ? W-as there 
M "ever 
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C.VIII. confidered as denoting an Attribute, 
^-^■^^'^•^ has always reference to fbme Perfon, or 
Substance. Thus if we fay, Went^ or, 
Goy or Whither goeth^ or, Might havegone^ 
we muft add a Perfon or Subftance, to 
make the Sentence complete. Cicero 
went ^ Caefar might have gsne ; whither 
goeth the Winds Go ! Thou Traitor ! But 
there is a Mode or Form, under which 
Verbs Ibmetimes appear, where they have 
no reference at all to Perfons or Sub- 
ftances. For example — To eat is pleafant ; 

but 

*^ ever a Time, when it was not imbmmen/urabley as 
** il Is certain there was a Time, when there was no 
" Stonehenge, or Pyramids ? or is it daily growing lejs 
*' incommenJurabUy as we are affured of Decays in both 
** thofe maffy StruQures ?" From thefe unchangeable 
Truths, we may pafs to their Place, or Region; to the 
unceafing IntelleQion of ihe univerlal Mind, ever per- 
fe£t, ever full, knowing no remiflions, Lmgours, Wr. 
See Nat, Aujc, L. IV. c. 19. Metaph. L. XI V.c. 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10. Edit. Du Val. and Vol. I. p. 262. Note VII. 
The following Paflage may deferve Attention. 

Tct; yk^ N«t; /xiv wiTf vi^xiv, 1^ /a^} touf' ^s jcJ tffifvKi, xeu 
9CU, M^Xfit Hal ovTOf otmu TiXsof , at fMi v^ot^i avru to xai tntiw 
Sutf xctl warra fOiTv, nal fti oTO^rt a>Xa, uft i»*j at irrO^rmfm 

^»oSf «i4«a» wairro, K«i»fxa. Max. Tyr. Diff. XVII, 
p. aoi. Ed. Lond^ ,. 
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^ut to f aft is wholefome. Here the Verbs^ C.VIIL 
2o eat^ and, Tofaft^ ftand alone by them- ' ^"^ 
felves, nor is it requifite or even pradica-^ 
ble to prefix a Perfon or Subftance. Hence 
the Latin and modern Grammarians have 
called Verbs under this Mode, from this 
their indefinite nature, Infinitives. 
SanSiius has given them the name of //tz- 
^er/ona/s 5 and the Greeks that of 'ATraj///- 
tpoLTOLy from the fame reafon of their not 
Jifcovering either Perfon or Number. 

These Infinitives go farther. They 
not only lay afide thecharailer of Jttribu-* 
tivesy but they alfo affume that of Suiftan- 
tives, and as fuch themfel ves become diftin- 
guiflied with their feveral Attributes. Thus 
in the inftance above, Pleafant is the At- 
tribute, attending the Infinitive, To Eat \ 
Wholefome the attribute attending the In- 
finitive, To Faft. Examples in Greek and 
laatin of like kind are innumerable. 

Dulce & decorum eft pro patria mori. 
Scire tuum nihil eft — 
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C VIII. 'Ou xoLT^ayeTy ydo Setyoy, aXX' a/<ry pcj$ 
^ayeTy (J). 

The Stoics in their grammatical inqui- 
ries had this Infinitive in fuch efteem, that 

they 



(/) It is from the Infinitive thus participating the 
nature of a Noun or Subftantive, that the beft Gram- 
marians have called it fometimes "Ow/Aa p)|MaTw^ 

A VERBAL NoUN; fometimeS "OtOfdM pifAMTO^) THE 

Verb's Noun. The Reafon of this Appellation is in 
Grgek mort evident, from its taking the prepofitive Ar- 
ticle before it in all cafes ; to y^of w, t5 y^a^up, rZ y^ufw. 
The fame conftrudion is not unknown in Engltjh. 
Thus Spencer^ 

For not to have been dipt in Lethe lake^ 

Could fave the Son 0/ Thetis from to die — 

avo t5 ^anXv. In like manner we fay, He did it, to " 
be ricbf where we muft fupply by an Ellipfis the Pre- 
pofition. For. He did it, jor to be r'lch^ the fame as 

if we had faid, He did it for gain smk* t5 fxihirtn^ 

tftxa t5 Ki ^" in French, pour s'*enricher. Even 
when we fpeak fuch Sentences, as the following, / 
cboofe TO PHILOSOPHIZE, rather than to be rich, 
rl fiT^joftfr PiiXofAMi, fivt^ to vT^anTv, the Infini- 
tives are in nature as much Accufatives, as if we were 
to fay, I cbooje philosophy rather than Riches^ 
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they held this alone to be the genuine C. VIII. 
PHMA or Verb, a name, which they' 
denied to all the other Modes. Their rea- 
ibning was, they confidered the true ver- 
bal charader to be contained ^triple and 
unmixed in the Infinitive only. Thus the 
Infinitives, Ile^izroLluv^ Ambulare^ To walk^ 
mc3,n^inply that energy, and nothing more. 
The other Modes, befides exprefling this 
energy^ fuperadd certain Affe&ionSy which 
refpe6t perfons and circumftances. Thus 
Amhulo and Ambula mean not fimply To 
^dlky but mean, Iwalk^ and. Walk Thou. 
M3 And 



"rqy ftXoffotpictv 0»\o|biau, qflri^ tov nr^Sroy. Thus tOO 
•Prijcian, fpcaking of Infinitives — Currere enim ejl 

CURSUS;^ Sc RIB ERE, SCRIPTURA; tffL E.GERE, 

Lectio. Itaque frequenter y Nominibus adjunguntur^ 
y aliis cajualibusy more Nominum ; ut Perftus^ 

Sedpulcrum eji digito monjlrari , y dicier, bicefi. 

And foon after— Cww enim J/Vo, Bonum est le« 
GBRE, nihil aliudftgntfico, nifi. Bona est lectio. 
L. XVUL p. 1130. See alfo^/jo//. L. I. c 8. Gaza 
Gram. L. IV. To ^i uTra^iinfarQU ho^M ir» p^fAartf 

«. T. X. 
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C.VIII. And hence they are all of them refblvablc 
^~^ ^ into the Infinitive^ as their Prototype^ toge^ 
ther with fomefentence or word^ expreffive 
of their proper Chara€ler. AmbulOy I walk ; 
that is, Indico me ambulare^ I declare myfelj 
to walk. Ambula^ Walk Thou ; that is, Impero 
te ambulare, I command thee to walk ; and 
fo with the Modes of every other fpccies. 
Take away therefore the AJertion^the Com" 
mand, or whatever elfe gives a CharaSier 
to any one of thefe Modes, and there rer 
mains nothing more than the mere In- 
finitive, which (as Prifcian fays)^^;z/^- 
cat ipfam rem^ quam continet Verbum (k). 

The 



(k) See ApoUon. L. III. 13. K«6oA» vw «r«»guy- 
/x/roir awo Tn^of x, t. ^, See alfo Gaza^ in the note 
before. Igitur a Conjiru^ione quoque Vim rei Verborum 
(id efty Nominisy quod ftgnificat ipfam rem) habere In- 
Tmniwvupoffumus dignofcere ; res auiem in Perfpnas 
diftribu a/jf/V alios verbi motus. — Itaque omnes modi 
inbuncy id ejiy Infinitivum, tranjumuntur five refolvun- 
tur. Prifc, L. XVIII. p, 1131. From thefe Princi- 
pies Apolhnius calls the Infinitive 'P5/w» ywuuirmim^ 
and Prijciartj, Verbum generate. 
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The application of this Infinitive isC.VIII. 
fomewhat fingular. It naturally coalefces ^"^"^ 
with all thofe Verbs, that denote any Ten- 
dence^ Defire^ or Volition of the Soul^ but 
not readily with others. Thus it is fenfe 
as well as fyntax, to fay (^^ikoyiOLi ^>}k, Cu- 
pio vivere, I defir^ to live ; but not to fay 
^EaQiQ (yiv^ Edo vivere^ or even in Eng-- 
lijh^ 1 eat to live^ unlefs by an EUipfis, 
inftead of I eat for to live ; as we fay 
mxcL tQ ^Uy or pour vivre. The rea- 
fon is, that 'though different Actions may 
unite in the fame Subje£ly and therefore 
be coupled together (as when we fay, He 
walked and difcourfed) yet the Adions 
notwithftanding remain feparate anddi-- 
ftind. But it is not fo with refped to 
Volitions^ ^ and A&ions. Here the coalef- 
cence is often ib intimate, that the Voli- 
tion is unintelligible, till the A6iion be 
expreft. Cupio^ Volo^ Dejidero — I dejire^ 
I am willing^ I want — What ? — The fen- 
tences, we fee, are defedive and imperfed. 
M 4 We 
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C.VUI. We muft help them then by Infinitives^ 
which exprels the proper Adlions to which 
they tend. Cupio legere^ Volo difcere^ De- 
fiderovidere^ Idefire to read^ I am willing 
to live^ I want to fee. Thus is the whole 
rendered complete, as well in fentiment, 
as in fyntax (IJ. 

And fomuch for Modes, and their fe^ 
veral Species. We are to attempt to 
denominate them according to their moft 
eminent characters, it may be done in the 
following manner. As every neceflary 
truth, and every demonftrative fyllogifm 
(which laft is no more than a combina- 
tion of fuch truths) muft always be ex- 
preft under pofitive affertions, and as po- 

fitive 



f!) Prifcian calls thefe Verbs, which naturally pre- 
cede Infinitives, Verba Fo!untativa\ they are called in 
Gnek n^at^ETtxa. S* e L. XVIIl. 1:29. but more 
particularly fee /IpoUonius, L. III. c. 13. where this 
whole doftrine is explained with great Accuracy. See 
alfo Macrobius de Dif. Verb, Gr. ^ Lat, p. 685. Ed, 
Var, 

r^.Nec otr.ne c(,w»^sixfccTov cuicunque Verio ^ &:c. 
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litive affertions only belong to the Indi- C.VIIL 
cative^ we may denominate it for that rea- 
Ibn the Mo deofScience fmj. Again, 
as the Potential is only converfant about 
Contingents^ of which we cannot iay with 
certainty that they will happen or not, we 
may call this Mode, the Mode o f Con-^ 
JECTURE. Again, as thofe that are ig- 
norant and would be informed, muft alk 
of thofe that already know, this being the 
natural way of becoming Proficients 5 hence 
we may call the Interrogative J th^Mope 
OF Proficiency. 

— Inter cunSla leges ^ ©percontabere 

doElos^ 
^a ratione queas traducere leniter cevum^ 
^id pur} tranquillet^ &c. Hon 

Farther ftill, as the higheft and moft ex- 
cellent ufe of the Requifitive Mode is le- 

giflative 



(tn) Ob nobilitatem praivit I^D^CATIVUS, folus Mo-- 
dus aptus Scientiif, Jolus Pater Feritatis, Seal, de Cauf. 
1^. Lat. c. 116. 
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C.VIII. giflative command, we may ftile it for this 
rcafon THE Mode OF Legislature. Ad 
Divos adeunto cajhi^ fays Cicero in the cha- 
rader of a Roman law-giver ; Be it there- 
fore enaSedy fay the laws of England ^ and 
in the fame Mode fpeak the laws of every 
other nation. It is alfo in this Mode that 
the geometrician, with the authority of a 
legiflator, orders lines to be bifeded, and 
circles defcribed, as preparatives to that 
fcience, which he is about to eftablifh. 

There are other fuppofed afFedions of 
Verbs, fuch as Number and Per/on. But 
thefe furely cannot be called a part of 
their effence, nor indeed are they the 
effence of any other Attribute, being in 
fad the properties, not of Attributes, but 
of Subftances. The moft that can be 
faid, is, that Verbs in the more elegant 
languages are provided with certain ter- 
minations, which refped the Number and 
Perfon of every Subjiantive^ that we may 
i know 
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Icnow with more precifion, in a complex C.VII 
ilentence, each particular fubftance, with '*""'^' 
its attendant verbal Attributes. The fame 
jnay be faid of SeXj with refped to Ad- 
jedlives. They have terminations which 
vary, as they refped Beings male or fe- 
male, tho* Subftances paft difpute are alone 
fufceptible of fex (n). We therefore pafs 
pver thefe matters, and all of like kind, 

as 



(n) It is fomewhat extraordinary, that fo acute and 
rational a Grammarian as San^ius, {hould juflly deny 
Gendersy or the diftin&ion of Sex to Adje^hes^ and yet 
make Perfons appertain, not to Suhjiantives, but to Verbs. 
His commentator Perizonius is much more confiftent, 
who fays — At vera ft rem re^e conftderes^ ipfts Nommibus 
tsf Pronominibus vel maximcy imb unice ineji ipfa Perfc" 
na ; iS Verba fe babent in Perfonarum ratione ad Nomina 
plane Jicuti Adje^iva in ratione Gtnerum ad Subjiantivat 
quibus Jolts autor (San 0:1 us foil. L. I. c. 7.) ii re^i Ge^ 
pus adfcribit^ exclufis AdjeSlivis, Sanft. Minerv. L. L 
c. 12. There is indeed an exad Analogy between the 
Accidents of Sex and Perjon. There are but two Sexes^ 
that is to fjiy, the Male and the Female ; and but two 
Perjons (of CharadersefTenttal to difcourft) that is to 
fay, the Speaker, a^d the Party addrelTed. The third 
Sex and third Perfon are improperly fo called^ being in 
hOi bot Negations of the other two* 
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CVIII. as being rather among the elegancies, than 

'the efTentials (o) of language, which effen- 

tials are the fubjedof our prefent inquiry. 

The principal of thefe now remaining is 

THE Difference op Verbs, as to 

TtlEIR SEVERAL SPECIES, which WC Cn- 

deavour to explain in the following man- 
ner. 



(9) Whoever would fee more upon a fubjeO: of im- 
portancCy referred to in many parts of this treatife, 
and particularly in note (h) of this chapter, may con- 
fiilt Letters concerning Mind, an Odavo Volume pub- 
liftied 1 750, the Author Mr. John Petvin, Vicar of 
lljtngtcm in Devon, z perfon who, though from his re- 
tired fituation little known, was deeply {killed in the 
Philofophy both of the Antients and Moderns, and, 
more than this, was valued by all that knew bim for 
bis virtue and worth. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX- 

Concerning the Species of Verbs ^ and their 
other remaining Prof er ties. 

AL L Verbs, that are ftridly fb called, q^ j^ 
denote {a) Energies. Now as all ^ — v-*-J 
Energies ^veAttributes^thcyhdivt reference 
of courfe to certain energizing Subjiances. 
Thus it is impoflible there (hould be fuch 
Energies, as To love^ to fly ^ to wound^ 6ca 
if there were not fuch beings as Men^ 
Birds^ Swordsy &c. Farther, every Ener- 
gy doth not only require an Energizer, 
but is neceffarily converfant about {owe 
Subje6l. For example, if we fay, Brutus 
loves — ^we muft needs fupply — loves C^fo, 

Cajfiuf^ 



(a) We ufe this word Energy, rather th«n Mir-- 
tien^ from its more comprehenfive meaning; it being a 
fort of Genus, which includes within it both MottM 
and its Privation. See before, p. 94, 95. 
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Ch. IX. Cajjius^ Portia^ or fome one. The Sword 
wounds — i. e. wounds He£lor^ Sarpedon^ 
Ppiam^ or fome one. And thus is it, that 
every Energy is necefTarily fituate between 
two Subftantives, an Energizer which is 
adtivCy and a Subjed which is paffive.. 
Hence then, if the Energizer lead the 
fentence, the Energy follows its charac- 
ter, and becomes what we call a Ver b 
ACTIVE. — ^Thus we fay Brutus amat, 
Brutus loves. On the contrary, if the paf- 
five Subjed be principal, it follows the 
charafter of this too, and then becomes 
what we call a Verb passive. — Thus 
we fay, Portia amatur^ Portia is loved. 
It is in like manner that they^m^ Road be- 
tween the fummit and foot of the fame 
mountain, with refped to the fummit is 
Afcent^ with refped to the foot is Defcent. 
Since then every Energy refpeds an Ener- 
gizer or a paflive Subjed; hence the Rea- 
fon why every Verb, whether adive or 
paflive, has in language a neceflary re- 
ference 
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■fcrence to fome Noun for its Nominative Ch. IX. 
Cafe fbj. '^^ 

But to proceed ftill farther from what 
has been already obferved. Brutus loved 
Portia. — Here Brutus is the Energizer; 
loved^ the Energy^ and, Portia^ the Sub- 
je6I. But it might have been, Brutus 
loved Cato, or Cajfius^ or the Roman Re- 
public -^ for the Energy is referable to 
Subjeds infinite. Now among thefe infi- 
nite Subjeds, when that happens to occur, 
"which is the Energizer alfo, as when we 
lay Brutus loved himfelf^ flew himfelfy &c. 
in fuch Cafe the Energy hath to the fame 
being a double Relation^ both adive and 
paffive. And this it is which gave rife 

among 



{b) The doftrincoflmperfonal Verbs has been juftly 
rejefied by the bed Grammarians, both antient and 
modern. See San^. Min: h. I. c. 12. L. III. c. 1. L. 
IV. c. 3. Prijcian, L. XVllI. p. 1134. Jlpoii L. HI. 
fub fin. In which places the reader will fee a proper 
Nominative fupplied to all Verbs of this fuppofed 
CharaSer. 
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Ch. IX. among the Greek's to that fpecies of Verbs, 
called Verbs middle {c\ and fuch was 
their true and original ufe, however in 
many inftances they may have fince hap- 
pened to deviate. In other languages 
the Verb ftill retains its adive Form, and 
the paflive Subjed (fe or himfelfj is ex- 
prefled like other accufatives. 

Again, in Ibme Verbs it happens that 
the Energy always keeps within the Ener- 
gizer, and never fajfes out to any foreign 
extraneous Subjed. Thus when we lay, 
Ccdfar walketh^ Ccefar Jitteth^ it is impoffi- 

blc 



(c) Ta yo^ iuikifJLivec fjLt^oTnroq a-xfu^otret avn^iflw 

Ferbs^ called Verbs middle^ admit a Coincidence of the ac^ 
five and Pajftve Cbara^er. Apollon. L. III. c. 7. He 
that would fee this whole DoQrine concerning the 
power of THEMiDDLE VERB explained and Confirmed 
with great Ingenuity and Learning, may confult a 
fmall Treatife of that able Critic Kujler^ entitled, De 
vero Ufu Verborum Mediorum. A neat edition of this 
fcarce piece has been lately publiflied. 
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Ible the Energy Jhould pafs out (as in theCh.I] 
cafe of thofe Verbs called by the Gram- ^— "v— 
xnarians Verbs transitive) becaufe 
iDoth the Energizer and the Paffive Sub- 
ye€l are united in the fame Perfon. For 
vrhat is the caufe of this walking or fit- 
ting? — It is the Will and Vital Powers 
belonging to Ccefar. And what is the 

- Subjed, made fo to move or to fit? - 

It is the Body and Limbs belonging alfo 
to the fame Ccdfar. It is this then forms 
that ipecies of Verbs, which gramma- 
rians have thought fit to call Verbs neu- 
ter, as if indeed they were void both of 
^6iion and PaJJion^ when perhaps (like Verbs 
middle) they may be rather faid to imply 
loth. Not however to difpute about names, 
as thefe Neutejs in their Energizer always 
difcover their pajjive Subje£i (c)^ which 

other 



{c) This Chara^r of Neuters the Greeks very hap- 
pily exprefs by the Terms, *AwTowaO«a and *l^to?r«fii»a> 
which Prijcian renders, quae exfe infeipfafit intrinfecui 
Pajfto. L. VIII. 790. Conjentii Ars apud Putjcb. p. 2051. 
N It 
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Ch. IX. other Verbs cannot, their paflive Subje<^s 
^^^^^"^ being infinite ; hence the reafbn why it is 
as fuperfluons in thefe Neuters to have the 
Subjed expreffed, as in other Verbs it is ne- 
ceffary, and cannot be omitted. And thus 
it is that we are taught in common gram- 
mars 



It may be here obferved, that even thofe Verbs, 
called A^heSy can upon occafion lay afide their tran- 
fitive charafikcr; that is to fay, can drop their fubfe- 
quent Accufative, 2lv\A affume the Form of Neuters, fo as 
to ftand by themfelves. This happens, when the 
Dircourfe refpefts the mere Energy or AffeBion only, 
and has no regard to the Suhjed, be it this thing or 
that» Thus we fay, a^t c-'^j' kim.y\yua)Lm sTo^, T^his Man 
knozus not how to read. Speaking only oi the Energy, 
in which we luppofe him deficient. Had the Difcourfe 
been upon the Subjeds ot rcading,'we mud have added 
them. «x olhv uvayhtucTKiiv Ta'O/iti^y, He knows not bow to 
read Homer or Virgil^ or Cicero^ &c. 

Thus Horace y 
^i cupiT liUt MET u IT, juvat illum ftc domus 

aut yeSy 
Ut lippuri pi^a tabula 

He that desires or fears (not this thing in parti- 
cular nor that, but in general he within v.hofc breaft 

thefe 
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mars that Verbs ABive require an Accu- Ch.YK. 
fative^ while Neuters require none. 

Op the above fpecies of Verbs, the 
Middle cannot be called neceflary, bccaufe 
moft languages have done without it. 
The Species of Verbs therefore re- 
maining are the Active, the Passive 
and the Neuter, and thofe feem cffen- 
tial to all languages whatever fdj. 

N 2 There 



thefe afFeftions prevail) has the Jame joy in a Houfe or 
Eftate^ as the Man with bad Eyes has in fine Pifiures. So 
<^afar in his celebrated Laconic Epiftle of, Veni, Vi- 
11)1, Vic I, where two Aftives we fee follow one Neu- 
ter in the fame detached Form, as that Neuter itfelf. 
The Glory it feems was in the rapid Sequel of the Events, 
Conqueft came as quick, as he could come himfelf, 
and look about him. Whom he faw, and whom he 
conquered, was not the thing, of which he boafted, 
SeeJpoiL L. III. c. 31. p. 279. 

(dj The Stoics, in their logical view of Verbs, 
as making part in Propofitions, confidered them under 
the four following Sorts. 

When 
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Ch.IX. There remains a remark or two far- 
ther, and then we quit the Subjed of 
Verbs. It is true in general that the 
greater part of them denote Attributes of 

Energy 



When a Ferb, co-inciding with the Nominative of 
Jome Noutty made without farther help a perfeft afTertive 
Sentence, as T^tM^rm tst^vanX, Socrates walketh ; then 
as the Verb in fuch cafe implied the Power of a per- 
feft Predicate, they called it for that reafon Ka^myn^v^uh 
a Predicable ; or elfe, from its readinefs ovfA^^dmi^, to 
cO'incide with its Noun in completing the Sentence, they 
called it Xifff^Qa^, a Co-'inciJer. 

When a Ferb was able with a Noun to form a per- 
fefl: aflertive Sentence, yet could not affociate with fuch 
Noun, but under fome oblique Ca/e, as Tux^drn fUTit- 
f*«X£», Socratem pcenitet : Such a Verb, from its near 
approach tojuji Co-incidence ^ and Predication, they called 
Ha^aaviJiSafMt or Ua^ccxaryiyo^fJLx, 

When a Verb, though regularly co-inciding with a 
Noun in its ^ominAtive,JliII required, to complete the 
Sentiment, fome other Noun und& an oblique Caje, as 
wJtrc^f (fiktC Atww, Plato loveth Dio, (where without 
Dio or fome other, the Verb lovetb would reft indefi- 
nite :' 
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Energy and Motion. But there are fome Ch. IX. 
which appear to denote nothing more/ 
than a merejimple AdJeGlive, joined to an 
Aflertion. Thus hd^ii in Greek, and 
Equalleth in Englijh^ mean nothing more 
N 3 than 



nite:) Such Verb, from this Defed they called Jrloi- 
J crviJeafMt, or S xannyi^fiat, Jometbirtg lejs than a Co* 
tncider, or lefs than a Predicable, 

Laftly, when a Verb required two Nouns in oblique 
Cafesy to render ihe Sentiment complete ; as when we 
fay Xwx^aTf* 'ATott^wftJ'tf? fAiX«, Tadet me Vita, or the 
like : Such Verb they called nrlov, of iXarlov S ir«§«- 
trvfAS»iA,a, or i fou^aK»Tfiy6^fxu, Jometbing lejs than an inu 
perJeB Co-incider, or an imperfe^ Predicabk. 

Thefe were the Appellations which they gave to 
Verbs, when employed along with Nouns to the form- 
ing of Propofitions. As to the Name of *PHMA, or 
Verb, ihey denied it to them all, giving it only to 
the Infinitive, as wc have (hewn already. See page 
164. See alfo Ammon. in Lib, de Interpret, p. 37. 
Apolhn. de Syntaxi L. I. c. 8. L, III. c. 31. p. 279. c. 
32. p. 295. Tbeod, Gaz,Gram, L. IV. 

From the above Doflrine it appears, that all Ferbs 
Neuter are TvfiQdiiJL»lte, ; Ferbs A^ive, SAv* ^ <n;f*W^1a, 
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Ch. IX. than ko^ gf/, is equal. So Albeo in Latin 
is no more than alhus Jurti. 

— Campique ingentes offibus alhent. Virg. 

The fame may be faid of Tumeo. Mons 
tumet^ i. e. tumidus eji^ is tumid. To ex- 
prefs the Energy in thefe inftances, we 
mufl have recourfe to the Inceptives. 

FIu£lus utipritno coepit cum albescere 
Vento. Virg. 

■ Freta ponti 

Incipiunt agitata tumescere. Virg. 

There are Verbs alio to be found 
which are formed out of Nouns. So that 
as in Ahjlrad: Nouns (fuch as Whitenefs 
from White^ Goodnefs from Good) as alfo 
in the Infinitive Mo^^j of Verbs, the Attri^ 
butiv'e is converted into. a Subjiantive ^ here 
the Subjiantive on the contrary is converted 
into an Attributive. Such are Y^ml^iv fron»- 
xucov^ to a6t the part of a Dog^ or be a Cy-^ 

nic I 
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nic \ ^iXiTCTcl^iu from <E>/A/7r7r(^, to Philip- Ch. IX. 
pize^ or favour Philip ; Syllaturire from 
Sylla to meditate aGting the fame part as 
Sylla did. Thus too the wife and virtuous 
Emperor, by way of counfel to him- 
ielf — 60CL fjLYi oLTToxata-aocoQYi^^ beware thou 
heefl not BECiESAR'D^ as though he 
faid, Beware^ that by being "Emperor^ thou 
doji not dwindle into a mere Caesar {e\ 
In like manner one of our own witty Poets^ 

Sternhold i6/V7i/f//" >&^ Out-Stern- 
holdej). 

And long before him the facetious Fuller^ 
Ipeaking of one Morgan^ a fanguinary Bi* 
fhop in the Reign of Qjieen Mary, fays of 
him, that he ovT'Bo^N^K*i> even Bon- 
isiER himfelf^. 

And fo much for that Species of At- 

'TRIBUTESjCalledVERBS IN THE STRICT- 

*:sT Sense. 



[e] Marc, Antonin, L. VI. § 30. 
* Church' Hift. B. VIII. p. 2\. 

N 4 C H A P. 
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CHAR X. 

Concerning thofe other Attributes^ 
Participles and Adje6lives, 

Ch. X. ' I ^ H E nature of Verbs being under- 
^^ — r— -^ X flood, that of Participles is no 
way difficult. Every complete Verb is 
expreffive of an Attribute of Time ; and 
of an AJfertion. Now if we take away 
the AJfertion^ and thus deflroy the Verh^ 
there will remain the Attribute and the 
Time^ which make the effence of a Par- 
ticiple. Thus take away the AfTer^ 
tion from the Verb, r^a(p£/, Writeth, and 
there remains the Participle, r^d(pcou^ Writ- 
ings which (without the AJftrtion) denotes 
the fame Attribute^ and the fame Time. 
After the fame manner, by withdrawing 
the AJfertion^ we difcover Fca-^a^ in'Eyoa- 
^i^ Y^i\(»iv in T^(L\ii^ for we chufe to re- 
fer to the Greeks as being of all languages 

the 
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the moft complete, as well in this refped, Ch. X, 
as in others. 

And fo much for Participles (a). 

The 



(a) The Latins are dcfeSive in this Article of Par- 
ticiples. Their Active Verbs, ending in or, (com- 
monly called Deponents) have Adive Participles of all 
Times (fuch as Loquens^ Locutuf, Locuturus^ but none 
of the Paffivc. Their Aftives ending in O, have Par- 
ticiples of the Prefeht and Future (fuch as Scribens and 
Scripturus) but none of the Paft. On the contrary 
their PaflTives have Participles of the Paft (fuch as Scrip- 
tus) but troneofthe Prefent or Future, unlefs we ad- 
mit fuch as Scribendus smd Docendus for Futures, which 
Grammarians controvert. The want of thefc Partici- 
ples they fupply by a Periphrafis— for y$«4'«« they fay 
cum fcripfiffet — for yfi*^f«w?, dum fcribitur^ &c. In 
Englijb we have fometimes recourfc to the fame Peri- 
phrafis; and fometimes we avail ourfelves of the fame 
Auxiliars, which form our Modes and Tenfes. 

The Englijb Grammar lays down a good rule with 
refpea to its Participles of the Paft, that they all ter- 
minate in D, T, or N. This Analogy is perhaps lia- 
ble to as few Exceptions, as any. Confidering there- 
fore how little Analogy of any kind we have in our 

Lan- 
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Ch. X. The nature of Verbs and Participles 
^^""^ being underftood, - that of Adjectives 
becomes eafy. A Verb implies (as we 
have faid) both an Attribute^ and Time, 
and an AJfertion ; a Participle only implies 
an Attribute^ and Tinie-^ and an Adjec- 
tive only implies an Attribute*^ that is to 
fay, in other Words, an Adjective has 
no AJfertion^ and only denotes fuch an At- 
tribute^ as has not its ejfence either in 
Motion or its Privation. Thus in general 
the Attributes of quantity, quality, and 
relation (fuch as many and/^w, great and 

little^ 



Language, it feems wrong to annih ilate the few Traces, 
that may be found. It would be well therefore, if all 
writers, who endeavour to be accurate, would be cart- 
ful to avoid a corruption, at prefent fo prevalent, of 
faying, it was wrote, ioT, it was written \ be was drove, 
for, he was driven*^ I have went, for, I have gone, &c. 
in all which inftances a Verb is abfurdly ufed to fupply 
the proper Participle, without any neceflity from the 
want of fuch Word. 
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little^ blacky and white^ good and bad^ dou- Ch. X. 
bk^ treble J quadruple^ &c.) are all denoted '^•"■^^'~' 
by Adjectives. 

It muft indeed be confeffed, that fome- 
times even thofe Attributes, which are 
wholly foreign to the idea of^Motion^ af- 
fume an affertion, and appear as Verbs, 
Of fuch we gave inflances before, in i/- 
beo^ tumeo^ 1(tcl(co^ and others. Thefe 
however, compared to the reft of Verbs, 
are but few in number, and may be call- 
ed, if thought proper. Verbal Adjectives. 
It is in like manner, that Participles in- 
fenfibly pafs too into Adjedives. • Thus 
do6iu5 in Latiuy and learned in Englijh 
lofe their power, as Participles^ and mean 
a Perfon poflelTed of an habitual Qpality. 
Thus Vir eloquens means not a man now 
Speakings but a man^ who pojfejfes the ha-- 
bit of /peaking^ whether he fpeak or no. 
So when we fay in Englijh^ he is a think- 
i/zg-Man, an underfianding Man, we mean 
not a perfon, whofe mind is in a&ual 

Energy^ 
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Ch. X. Energy^ but whofe mind is enriched with a 
larger portion ofthofe powers. It is indeed 
no wonder, as all Attributes are homo- 
geneous, that at times the feveral fpecies 
(hould appear to interfere, and the dif- 
ference between them be fcarcely percep- 
tible. Even in natural fpecies, which 
are congenial and of kin, the fpecific 
difference is not always to be difcerned, 
and in appearance at leaft they feem to 
run into each other. 

We have fliewn already fbj in the In- 
fiances of ^iKituttI^iv^ Syllaturire^ 'Atto- 
-KCLKra^cMivcLi^ and others, how Subjlan^- 
tives may be transformed into Verbal At- 
tributives. We fhall now fhew, how 
they may be converted into Adjectives. 
When we fay the party of Pompey^ the 
ftile of Cicero^ the philofophy of Socrates^ 

in 



(b) Sup. p. 182, 18;: 
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in thefe cafes the party, the ftile, and the Ch. X. 
philofophy fpoken of, receive a ftamp ^^ ^"'^ 
and character from the perfons, whom 
they refped. Thofe perfons therefore 
perform the part of Attributes, that is 
Hamp and charaderize their refpedive 
Subjeds. Hence then they actually pafs 
into Attributes^ and affume, as fuch, the 
form of Adje6lives. And thus it is we 
lay, the Pompeian party, the Ciceronian 
ftile, and the Socratic philofophy. It is 
in h'ke manner for a Trumpet of Brafs^ 
we lay a brazen Trumpet j for a Crown 
ofGold^ a golden Crown, &c. Even Pro- 
nominal Subftantives admit the Hke muta- 
tion. Thus inftead of faying, the Book 
of Me, of Thee, and of Him, we fay My 
Book, Thy Book, and His Book ; ijiftead 
of faying the Country of Us,- of Ton, and 
of Them, we fay, Our Country, Tour 
Country, and Their Country, which 
Words may be called fo many Pronominal 
Adjectives. 

It 
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Ch. X. It has been obferved already, and muft 
needs be obvious to all, that Adjedlives, as 
marking Attributes, can have no fex (cj. 
And yet their having terminations con- 
formable to the fex, number, and cafe 
of their Subftantive, feems to have led 
grammarians into that ftrange abfurdity 
of ranging them with Nouns, and fepa- 
rating them from Verbs, tho' with refpedl 
to thefe they are perfedly homogeneous ; 
with refped to the others, quite contrary. 
They are homogeneous with refped to 
Verbs, as both forts denote Attributes ; 
they are heterogeneous with refpedl: to 
Nouns, as never properly denoting Sub- 
Jiances. But of this we have fpoken be- 
fore (d). 

The 



(c) Sup. p. 171. 
(d) Sup. C. VI. Note (a). See alfo C. III. p. 28, 



&c 
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The Attributes hitherto treated, thatCh. X, 
is to fay, Verbs, Participles, and' 
Adjectives, may be called Attribu- 
tives OP THE first Order. The 
reafbn of this name will be better un- 
derftood, when we have more fully dif- 
cuffed Attributives of the second 
Or DE R, to which we now proceed in the 
following chapter. 



CHAR 
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CHAP. XI 

Concerning Attributives of the fecond 
Order. 

Ch.XL A S the Attributives hitherto meii- 

*-*v— './jL tioned denote the Attributes of 

Suhftances^ fo there is an inferior clafs of 

them, which denote the Attributes only of 

Attributes. 

To explain by examples in either kind 
— when we fay, Cicero and Pliny were both 
of them eloquent ; Statius and Virgil both of 
them wrote '^ in thefe inftances the Attribu- 
tives, eloquent^ and wrote ^ are immediately 
referable to the fubftantives, Cicero^ f^i^gH, 
&c. As therefore denoting the Attri- 
butes ofSubstances, we call them At- 
tributives OF THE FIRST Order. But 
when we fay Pliny was moderately eloquent^ 
but Cicero exceedingly eloquent -, Statius wrote 
indifferently^ but Virgil wrote admirably 5 

in 
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in thefe inftances, the Attributives, Mo- Ch. XI. 
deratelyy Exceedingly^ Indifferently^ Ad-- 
mirahly^ are not referable to Suhfiantives^ 
but to other Attributives^ that is, to the 
words. Eloquent^ and Wrote. As there- 
fore denoting Attributes of Attributes ^ we 
call them Attributives of the se- 
cond ORDER. 

Grammarians have given them the 
Name of 'E7r/^j')?//ara, Adverbia, Ad- 
^ VE R B s . And indeed if v^e take the word 
^PrifjLOi, or, Ferby in its moft comprehenfive 
Signification^ as including not only Verbs 
properly fo called^ but alio Participles and 
AdjeSiives [an ufage, which may be jufti- 
fied by the beft authorities {a)] we Ihall 

find 



{a) Thus Arijiotk in his Treatife de Interpret at tone, 
inftances *'Ai'0g««-o? as a Noun^ and Aetlxo? as a Verb, 

So Ammonius -xam t»to to flrjj^anro/AWO)', to /xir 

KAAOr k) AIKAIOS i^ wTOb TQiowra ^"PHMATA 

'^yscrflotJ K»\ 4pt 'ONOMATA. According to this Signi^ 

^cation (that is of denoting the Attribules of Subftance 

O and 
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Ch. XL find the name, E7r/ffV^^ or Adverb, to 
be a very juft appellation, as denoting a 
Part of Speech, the natural Ap- 
pendage OF Verbs. So great is this 
dependence in Grammatical Syntax, that 
an Adverb can no more fubfift without its 
Verhy than a Verb can fubfift without its 
Subjiantive. It is the fame here, as in cer- 
tain natural Subjeds. Every Colour for 
its exiftence as much requires a Superfi- 
cies,- as the Superficies for its exiftence re- 
quires a folid Body:(^). 

Among 



and the Prcciicale in Propofuioiis) the "juords, Fair, 
Jus t", a7iJ the likt-^ are called Veres, ciul not N o N s. 
Atn. in lihr. de Interp. p. 37. b. Jri/I, de Interp. L. I. 
c. I. Sec alfo of this Treatife, c. 6. Note [a) p. 87. 

In the iame manner the Stoics talked of the Partici- 
pl ;\ Nam P A R T I c I p 1 u M connuj7ier antes Verbis j Par- 
ticipial E V K R B u M '■jocabant vel C A s u A L E. PrrJ- 
ciati. L. I. p. 574- 

(h) I'his notion gJ ranging the Adverb under the jame 
Genus ivith the Verb (b) calhog them both Attributives) 
and of explaining it to be the Verb's Epithet or Adje^ive 
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Among the Attributes of Subftanc6 are Ch. XI. 
reckoned Qpantities, and Qualities. Thus^ 
we lay, a white Garment^ a high Mountain. 
Now Ibmc of thefe Quantities and Quali- 
ties are capable of Intenfion, and RemiC- 
fion. Thus we fay, it Garment exceed- 
ingly w^//e 5 a Mountain tolerably 
O 2 high^ 

(by calling it the Attributive of g^n Attributive) is con- 
formable to the beft authorities. Theodore Gaza defines 
an Adverb, as follows— ^/x/^o? X^ya a^rWoy, xara 
ptlfAOTOf >iiyofM9or, ri iviXtyQ^igtof pifAotTi, xa) otov nti' 
OiToir pifMbToq, j1 Part oj speech devoid of Cajes^ predi-- 
cdted of a Verh^ or Jul joined to it, and b/ing as iS were the 
Verbis Adje^lve, L. IV. (where by the way we may 
obferve, how properly the Adverb is made an Jptote, 
fince its principal fometimes has cafes, as in Faidi Sa- 
piens; fomctimes has none, as in f^alde amat,) Prifcian^s 
definition of an Adverb is as follows — Adverbium efl 
pars orationis indeclinabilis, citjus fignificatio Verbis adjici^ 
tur. Hoc enim perficit Adverbium Verbis additum, quod 
iidje^iva nomina appellativis nominibus adjun^a j i/Z^'pru- 
dens homo; prudenter ^^//; felix Vir \ feliciter vivit. 
L. XV. p. 1003. And before, fpeaking of the Stoics^ 
he fays — Etiam Adverbia Nominibus vel Verbis 

CONNUMERABANT, tf quaft ADJECTIVA VeRBO- 

RUM nominabant, L. I. p. 574. See alfo ApolL de Synt. 
L. II. c, "i-Jubfin, 
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Ch.XI. Aigby or moderately high. It is plain 
"^"-^v^^ therefore that Intenfion and Remiflion arc 
among the Attributes of fuch Attributes. 
Hence then one copious Source of fecon- 
dary Attributives, or Adverbs, to denote 
thefe two, that is, Intenjion^ and Retniffion. 
The Greeks have their ^aojuaf 5$, [xaXt^a^ 
zrdi/v^ YiTiKfCL ; the Latins their valde^ vehe- 
menter^ maxim} ^ fatisy mediocriter -^ the 
Englijh their greatly ^ vajily^ extremely^ 
fi(fficientlyy moderately^ tolerably^ indiffer-- 
entlyy &c. 

Farther than this, where there are 
different Intentions of the fame Attribute, 
they may be compared together. Thus if 
the Garment A be exceedingly White^ 
and the Garment B be moderately 
IVhite^ we may fay, the Garment A is 
more white than the Garment B. 

In thefe inftances the Adverb -More 
not only denotes Intenfion, but relative 
Intenjion. Nay we flop not here. We 

not 
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not only denote Intension merely relative^ Ch-XI. 
but relatiw Intenfion^ than which there is ' 
none greater. Thus we not only lay the 
Mountain A is more high than the Moun" 
tain B^ but that it is the most high af all 
Mountains. Even Verhs^ properly fo called^ 
as they admit Jimple Intenfions, fo they 
admit alfo thefe comparative ones. Thus 

in the following Example Fame he 

LOVETH MORE than RicheSj but Virtue of 
all things he lqveth MOBT-^he Words 
MOR E and MOST denote the difFcrent com^. 
parative Intenjions of the Verbal Attribu- 
tive, Loveth. 

And hence the rife of Comparison, 
and of its different Degrees ; which can- 
not well be more, than the t\yo Species 
above mentioned, one to deiiote Simple 
Excefs^ and one to denote Superlative. 
Were we indeed to introduce mor^ degrees 
than thefe, we ought perhaps to introduce 
infinite^ which is abfurd. For why flop 
at a limited Number, when in all fubjeds, 
O 3 • fuf^ 
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Gh.XI. fufceptible of Intenfion, the intermediate 
Excefles are in a manner infinite ? There 
are infinite Degrees of more White, be- 
tween t\\t Jirji fimple White ^ and the Su- 
perlative^ Whiteji'^ the fame may be faid 
of more Great, more Strong, more Minute, 
(Sc. The Dodrine of Grammarians about 
thtee fuch Degrees, which they call the 
Pofitfve, the Comparative and the Superla- 
tive, muft needs be abfurd'; bothbecaufe 
in their Pofitive there is-f no Comparifon at 
a;ll, and becaufe their Superlative is a Com- 
parative, as much as their Comparative it- 
felf. Examples to evince this may be found 
every where. Socrates was the mo s t wi s e 
of all the Athenians — Homer was the 
most sublime of all Poets, — 

— Cadit et RipheuSy justissimus unus 
^ifuit in Teucris — Virg. 

It 



t ^J/^ (A^^- Cradus'P(^fttivHs) quoniam I erf c Bus f//, 
a qHihuldam in nnmero Graduum ?ion computatur. Cor- 
feniii Ars apud Putfch. p. 2022. 
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It muft be confefled thefe Comparatives, Ch. XL 
as well t\i^,Jimple^ as the fuperlative, feem ' 
fometimes to part with their re/ativeiNi-^ 
ture, and only retain their /nf^/zy?t?e. Thus 
in the Degree, denoting^m/>/e Excefs, 

Triftior, et lacrumis^ oculos fuffufa ni^ 
tentes. Virg. 

Rufticior paulo eji — Hon 

In the Superlative this is more ufual 
Vir do6iiJ)imus ^ Vir f or tij/imus^ a moji learn- 
ed Man^ a moji brave Man^ — that is to fay, 
not the bravejl and moJi learned Man, that 
ever exifted, but a ]VIa^ poffefling thofe 
Qualities in an eminent Degree. 

The Authors of Language have con- 
trived a method to retrench thefe Compa-, 
rative Adverbs, by expreffing thejr force in 
the Primary Attributive^ Thus inftead of 
More fair^ they fay Fairjprj inftead of 
MoJi fair^ Fairest, and the fame hold^ 
O 4 true 
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Ch. XI. true both in the Greek and Latin. This 
^-^'"^^'^ Pradicc however ha? reached no farther 
than to Adje&ives^ or at leaft to Participles^ 
Jharing the nature of Adjectives. Verbs 
perhaps were thought too much diverfified 
already, to admit more Variations without 
perplexity. 

As there are fbme Attributives, which 
admit of Comparifon, fo there are otheris, 
which admit of none. Such for example 
are thofe, which denote that ^ality of 
Bodies arijing from their Figure ; as when 
we fay, a Circular Table, a ^adr angular 
Court, a Co/z/V^/ Piece of Metal, G^c. The 
reafon is, that a million of things, partici- 
pating the fame Figure, participate \tequah 
ly, if they participate it at all. To fay there- 
fqre that while A and B are both quadran- 
gular, A is more or lefs quadrangular than 
B, is abfurd. The fame holds true in all 
Attributives, denoting definite ^antities 
vjhciher continuous of difcrete^ whether ab- 
folute or relative. Thus the two-foot Rule 

A 
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A cannot be more a two- foot Rule, than any Cb. XI 
otber of the fame length. Twenty Lions ''—"v— 
cannot be more twenty^ than twenty Flies. 
If A and B be both triple^ or quadruple to 
C, they cannot be more triple^ or more qua- 
druple^ one than the other. The reafon of 
all this is, there can be no Comparifon with- 
out Intenjion and Remijjion \ there can be 
no Intenfion and Remiffion in things al- 
ways definite ; and fuch are the Attribu- 
tivesa which we have laft mentioned. 

In the fame reafoning we fee the caufe, 

why no Subftantive is fufceptible of thefe 

Comparative Degrees. A Mountain cannot 

be faid more to Be, or to Exist, than 

a Mok'hilU but the More and Tuejs muft be 

fought for in their Quantities. In like 

manner, when we refer many Individuals 

to one Species, the Lion A cannot be 

' called more a Lion^ than the Lion B, but 

if more any thing, he is more fierce^ more 

fpeedy^ox exceeding in fome fuch Attribute. 

So again, in referring many Species to one 

Genus, 



\ 
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Ch. XL Genus, a Crocodile is not more an Ani- 
^'^'^^ mal, than a Lizard ; nor a Tiger, more 
than a Cat, but if any thing, they are 
more bulky ^ more fir ong^ &c. the Excefs, 
as before being derived from their Attri- 
butes. So true is that faying of the acute 
Stagirite — that substance is not fufcep- 
able o/MoRE and Less {c). But this by 
way of digreflion, to return to the fubjedl 
of Adverbs, 

Of the Adverbs, or fecondary Attribu- 
tives already mentioned; thefe denoting 
Intenfion or Remiflion may be called Ad- 
verbs oi ^antity continuous '^ Once^ Twice^ 
Thrice, are Adverbs of ^lantity difcrete j 
More and Mofi^ Lefs and Leafi^ to vv^hich 
may be added Equally^ Proportionally^ &c. 

are 



Categor, c. 5. l^iee alio Saru'lius^ L. I. c. 11. L. II. 
c. 10, 1 1, where the fubjed of Comparatives is treated 
in a very mafterly and philofophical manner. See alfo 
PrrfciaTiy p. 598. Derivantur igittir Comparativa a Nq- 
minibus Adje^ivisy &ic. 
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are Adverbs oi Relation. There are others Ch. XL 
of ^ality^ as when we lay, Honestly 
indujirious^ Pruden'tly brave ^ they fought 
BRAVELY, he painted finely, a Portico 
formed Circularly, a Plain cut Tri- 
angularly, &c. 



An d here it is worth while to obferve, 
how the fame thing, participating the 
fame Effence, affumes different gramma- 
tical Forms from its different relations. 
For example, fuppbfe it fhould be alked, 
how differ Honeji^ Honefily^ and' Honejly. 
The Anfwer is, they are in EJence the 
fame, but they differ, in as much as Ho-^ 
neji is the Attributive of a Subjiantive ; 
Honejily^ of a Verb 5 and Honejiy^ being 
divefled of thele its attributive Relations, 
affumes the Power of a Subjiantive^ fb as 
to fland by itfelf 

The Adverbs, hitherto mentioned, are 
gommon to Verbs of every Species j but 

there 
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Ch. XL there are fome, which arc peculiar to Verbs 

^ properly fo called^ that is to fay, to fuch as 

denote Motion or Energy^ with their Pri- 

vations. Ail Motion and Rest imply 

Time and Place, as a kind of neceffary 

Coincidents. Hence then, if we would 

exprefs the Place or Time of either, we 

muft needs have recourfe to the proper 

Adverbs ; of Place^ as when we fay, he 

Jiood T H £ R E ; y&e 'Went h en c e ; he travelled 

FAR, ®r. of Time^ as when we fay, he 

Jiood THEN ; he went afterward ; he 

travelled formerly, ^c. Should it be 

afked why Adverbs of Time^ when 

Verbs have Tenfes ? The Anfwer is, tho' 
Tenfes may be fufEcient to denote the 
greater Diftindions of Time, yet to de- 
note them all by Tenfes would be a per- 
plexity without end. What a variety of 
Forms, to denote Tcfierday^ To-day^ To- 
morrow^ Formerly^ Lately^ Jtiji now^ 
Now^ Immediately^ Prefently^ Soon^ Here- 
after^ &c. ? It was this then that made 

the 
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the Temporal Adverbs neceffary, over and Ch. XI- 
above the Tenfes. 

To the Adverbs juft mentioned may be 
added thofe, which denote the Intenjions 
^rtd Retniffions peculiar to Motion^ fuch as 
speedily ^ hafiily^ fwiftly^Jlowly^ &c. as alfo 
Adverbs of Place^ made out of Prepoji- 
tions^ fuch as olvo) and 'mrQ from dva and 
xaroc, in Englijb upward and downward^ 
from up and down. In fome inftances the 
Prcpofition fufFers no change, but be- 
comes an Adverb by nothing more than 
its Application, as when we fay, circa 
equitatj he rides about ; prope cecidit^ 
he was near falling-^ Verum ne po6T 
corf eras culpam in me^ But do not after 
lay the blame on me (d). 

There 



(d) Softp, Charifti Inji* Gram, J>. 1 70. Terent, Eun, 

Aa II. sc. 3. 
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Ch. XI. Ther e arc likewife Adverbs oflnterro-^ 
'gation^ fuch as Where ^ Whence^ Whither^ 
How j of which there is this remarkable, 
that when they lofe their Interrogative 
power, they affume that of a Relative^ fo 
as even to reprefent the Relative or Sub- 
JunSlive Pronoun. Thus Ovid. 

Et Seges eji^ vm Trojafuit — 
tranflated in our old Englijh Ballad, 

And Corn doth gronso^ where JTro^ /(?wn 
fiood. 

That is to fay, Seges ejt in eo loco^ in quo 
^c. Corn groweth in that place^ in which, 
&c. the power of the Relative^ being im- 
plied in the Adverb. Thus Terence^ 

Hujufmodi mihi res femfer comminifcere^ 
Xi^i me excarnufices — Heaut. IV. 6. 

where ubi relates to res^ and ftands for 

quibus rebus. 
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It is in like manner that the Relative Ch. XL 
Pronoun upon occafion becomes an Inter- ' — ^ — ' 
rogative, at leaft in Latin and Engiijb. 
Thus Horace. 

QjJEM Virum ant Heroa lyrdj vel acri 
Tibia fumes celebrare^ Clio ? 

So Milton, 

Who firfijedudd them to that foul re- 
volt? 

The reaibn of all this is as follows. 
The Pronoun and Adverbs here mentioned 
are all alike, in their original <:harader, 
Relatives. Even when they become 
Interrogatives, they lofe not this character, 
but are ftill Relatives, as much as ever. 
The difference is, that without any Interro- 
gation, they have reference to a Subjed, 
which is antecedent^ definite and known ; 
with an Interrogation^ to a Subjed which 
IS fubfequent, indefinite^ and unknown, and 

which 
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Ch. XL which it is expeded that the Anfwer fhould 
'-' - exprefs and afcertain, 

Who firftfedued them ? 

The very Qjieftion itfelf fuppofes a Sedu- 
cer, to which, tho* unknowny the Pro- 
noun, Who, has a reference. 

Th' infernal Serpent-: 



Here in the Anfwer we have the SubfeG^ 
which was indefinite^ afcertained ; fo that 
the Who in the Interrogation is (We lee) 
as much a Relative^ as if it had been laid 
originally, without any interrogation at 
all, It was the Infernal Serpent, who 
Jirfi f educed them. 

And thus it is that Interrogative^ and 
Relatives mutually pafs into each othen 

And fo much for Adverbs, peculiar to 
Verbs properly fo called. We have al- 
ready fpoken of thofe, which are common 
to all Attributives. We have li^ewife at- 
tempted 
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tempted to explain their general Nature^ Cb. XI. 
which we have found to confift in being ^""^^ *^ 
the /Attributes of Attributes. There re- 
mains only to add, that Adver hs may be 
derived from almojl every Part of Speech : 
from Prepositions, as when from After 
we derive Afterwards-^hom Partici- 
ples, and through thefe from Verbs ^ as 
when from Know we derive Knowings and 
th6nce Knowingly ; from Scio^ Sciens^ and 
thenqp Scienter — from Adjectives, as 
when from Virtuous and Vicious, we derive 
Virtuoufiy. and Vicioujly — from Substan* 
ti VES, as when from ll/6>i?c©', an Ape^ we 
derive Yl^yam ^XiTtuv^ to look Apishl y ; 
from AfO)!/, a Lion^ A^oulco^S^y Leonine ly-^-* 
nay even from Proper Names, as when 
from Socrates and Demofihenes^ we derive 
Socratically and Demojihenically. It was 
Socratically reafoned^ we fay ; it was De- 
mojihenically fpoken *• Of the fame fort 
P are 



* Anjlotle has Kvx^wwwi Cyciopically ^ trom Kvh^m^ 
a Cyclops. Eth. Nic. X. ^. 
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Ch.XI.are many others, cited by the old Gram* 
marians, fuch as Catiliniter from Catilinay 
Sifenniter from Sifenna^ TuHian^ from Tid^ 
lius^ &c. {e). 

No R are they thus extenlive only in De^ 
rivation^ but in Signification alfo. Theodore 
Gaza in his Grammar informs us ff)^ 
that Adverbs may be found in every 
one of the Predicaments, and that the 
readieft way to reduce their Infinitude, 
was to refer them by claffes to thofe ten 
univerfal Genera. The Stoics too called 
the Adverb by the name of IloLvlLyd'A^^ 
and that from a view to the lame multi-^ 
form Nature. Omnia infe capit quafi coL 
lata per fatiram^ concejafibi rerum varid 
potejlate. It is thus that Sofipater explains 

the 



(e) See Frifc. L. XV." p. 1022. SoJ. Cbarif. 161. 
Edit. Puffcbii. 

tMiv yivfi SficrOa* sxiTvcc, wiuf, ^oiov, ^offov, tr^j t», y. t. 2k,, 
Gram. Intj^od. L. II. 
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the Word (g)^ from whofc authority Ch. XL 
we know it to be Stoical. But of this 
enough. 

And now having finifhed thofe prin- 
cipal Parts of Speech, the Substan- 
tive and the Attributive, which are 
SI ON I Fi CANT WHEN ALONE, we pro- 
ceed to thofe AUXILIARY Parts, which 
are only significant, when asso- 
ciated. But as thefe make the Subjed 
of a Book by themfelves, we here con- 
clude the firft Book of this Treatife. 



(g) Softp, Cbar, p. 175. Edit. Putfcbii. 
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BOOK II. 

CHAP. J. 

Concerning Definitives. 

WHAT remains of our Wotk^.Ch. L 
is a matter of lels difEculty^' — /-^ 
it being the fame here, ^s m 
ibme Hiftorical Pidlure ; when the prin- 
cipal Figures are once formed, it is an ealy 
labour to defigh th^ reft. 

P 3 De- 
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Ch. I. Definitives, the Subjed of the prc- 
^^^"^'^^^ lent Chapter, are commonly called by 
Grammarians, Articles, Articuli, 
"A^Bja. They are of two kinds, either 
thofe properly andfiri&lyjo called^ or elfe 
the Pronominal Articles^ fuch as Thi$^ That^ 
Any^ &c. 

We fhall firft treat of thofe Artides 
moreJiri6llyfo denominated^ the reafbn and 
ufe of which may be explained, as fol- 
lows. 



The vifible and individual Subflances 
of Nature are infinitely more numerous^ 
than for each to admit of a particular 
Name. To fupply this defed, when any 
Individual occurs, which either wants a 
proper Name, or whofe proper Name is 
not known, we afcertain it, as well as 
we can, by referring it to its Species % 
or, if the Species be unknown, then at 

leaft 
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leaft to fome Genus. For example — aCh. L 
certain Objcd occurs, with a head and ^"^'"^ 
limbs, and appearing to poffels the pow- 
ers of Self-motion and Senfation* If we 
know it not as an Individual, we refer 
it to its proper Species, and call it Dog, 
or Borfe^ or Lfofz, or the like. If none 
of thefe Names fit, we go to the Genus, 
and call it, AnimaL 



But this is not enough. The Thing, 
at which we are looking, is neither a Spe- 
cies, nor a Genus. What is it then ? An 
Individual.— Of what kind ? Known^ or 
unknown ? Seen now for the jirfi time^ 
or feen before^ and now remembered ?— 
It is here we fhall difcover the ufe of the 
two Articles (A) and (The). (A) re- 
Ipeds our primary Perception, and de- 
notes Individuals as unknown ; (Thb)_ 
refpedls our fecondary Perception, and 
denotes Individuals as known. To ex- 
plain by an example — I fee an objed pafs 
P4 by 
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Ch. I. by, which I never faw till now. What 
^ do I fay ? — There goes a Beggar with a 
long Beard. The Man departs, and re- 
turns a week after. What do I fay then ? 
— There goes the Beggar, with the long 
Beard. The Article only is changed^ the 
reft remains un-altered. 

Yet mark the force of this appareiitly 
minute Change. The Individual, once 
vague^ is now recognized ns Something 
knowny and that merely by the efficacy of 
this latter Article, which tacitly infinuates 
a kind oi previous acquaintance, by refer- 
ring the prefent Perception to a like Per- 
ception already paft faj. 

The Truth is, the Articles (A) and 
(The) are both of them definitives^ as 
they circumfcribc the latitude of Genera 
and Species,, by reducing them for the 

moft 



(a) See B. I. c. 5. p. 63, 64. 
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moft part to denote Individuals. The Ch. I. 
difference however between them is this 5 ' 
the Article (A) leaves the Individual itfelf 
unafcertained^ whereas the Article (The) 
a/certains the Individual a^fo^ and is for 
that reafbn the more accurate Definitive 
of the two. 

It is perhaps owing to the imperfed 
manner, in which the Article (A) de- 
fines, that the Greeks have no Article 
correipondent to it, but fupply its place, 
by a negation of their Article, *0. 'O 
aV0ja;7r0' eititrtv^ The man fell — ay- 
6jct;7r(^ *'E7Ci(nv^ A Man/ell^ without any 
thing prefixed, but only the Article with- 
.^rawn [b). Even in Englijb^ v/herc the 

Article 



flTtf^aGfOi? vvo o^i(r/*c^jf t5 w^oa-uirn ayw, Tbo/e things^ 
which are at times underfiood indefinitely^ the addition of 
the Article makes to be definite as to their Per/on. ApolL 
L. IV, c. I. See of the fame author, L. I. c. 6, ^6, 
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Ch. I. Article (A) cannot be ufed, as in plti- 
^^■^^•^ rals, its force is expreft by the fame Ne- 
gation. Thofe are the Men^ means thofe 
are Individuals, of which we poffefs fbme 
previous Knowledge. Thofe are Men^ the 
Article apart, means no more than that 
they are fo many vague and uncertain In- 
dividuals, juft as the Phrafe, A Man^ in 
the fingular, implies one of the fame 
number. 

But 



trvrru^n' oiov U ^sy Xsyoj it?, AN0PnnO!E HKE, 
i^iiKov rlvu ajQ^WTToii X/yi*. u ^t *0 A N P n H O £> 
oiiKop, 'Bj^iyvofO'fAiyof ya^ T»a ap^^airov ?Jyet, T5t» Ji 

y¥ua-w^ Ku) hvri^. The Article caufes a Review with- 
in the Mind offometb'wg known before the texture of the 
Difcourfe. Thus if any one fays "AirOgww^ 5m, MaK 
CAME (which is the fame y as when we fay in Engliih 
A man came) it is not evident^ of whom he [peaks. But 
if be fays • ^i^^"^^'^ wi, The man came, then it is 
evident ; for hefpeaks of fome Perfon known before. And 
this is what thofe mean, who fay that the Article is ex- 
prefpve of the Firfi and Second Knowledge together^ 
Theod. Gaz«. L. IV- 
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But tho' the Greeks have no Article Ch. I 
correfpondent to the Article (A,) yet no- 
thing can be more nearly related, than thtir 
O, to the Article, The. 'O jSacr/XgC^, The 
King'y TO JoJjoi/, The Gift, &c. Nor 
is this only to be proved by parallel ex- 
amples, but by the Attributes of the 
Greek Article, as they are defcribed by 
^pollonius, one of the earlieft and moft 
^c6te of the old Grammarians, no\Y re- 
xnaining. 

gjLivM •sTjar^TTV TscLooL^oLrnLYi. — Now the f ecu-- 
Mar Attribute of the Article, as we have 
^ewn e/fewhere^ is that Reference, which 
implies fome certain Perfon already men- 
tioned. Again — Ou ya.^ ^rryB ret myiOLrcL 
i^ (WTciv aLvcL<poooiv 7raL^i<fivnv, el (jlyj avfjLTca^ 
MXdCoiey ro olSqov^ v I^olI^ito^ i<fiv Yi oivoL<po- 
^OL. For Nouns of themfelves imply not 

Re- 
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Ch. I. Reference, unlejs they take to them the Ar- 
' tide, whofe peculiar CharaSler is Reference 
Again — To aSoov 7ffoov(pe<^coacLP yvQGiv criXoT 
— The Article indicates a fre-efic^lijbed 
acquaintance (cj. 

His reafoning upon Proper Names is 
worth remarking. Proper Names (he 
tells us) often fall into Homonymiej that 
is, different Perfbns often go by the faipe 
Name. To fblve this ambiguity, we have 
recourfe to Adje&ives or Epithets. For 
example — there were two Grecian chiefs, 
who bore the name of Ajax. It was not 
therefore without reafon, that Meneftheus 
ufes Epithets, when his intent was to 
diftinguifh the one of them from the 
other. 

'AXXa 



(c) Ap(.H de S)nt. L. I. c. 6, 7. His account of 
Reference is as follows — \^'m\t.oi. avufo^o^ v^tob^ 
TuXsyfj^iva w^oauTtH ctvTe^ob yvuat;, The peculiar cbara^er 
of Rejerence is the fecond or repeated Knowledge of fomt^ 
Perfon already mentioned, L. II. c. 3. 
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'AXXa tsr^j 070* JVo) TgXapto^V/^' glXx///!^ Ch. I. 
A/a^. ' Horn. 

If both A/ axes (ftys he) cannot beffared^ 

at leaji alone 
Jjei mighty Telamonian Ajax come. 

Apollonius proceeds Even Epithets 

themfelves are difFufed thro' various Sub- 
jefts, ia as much as the fame Adjeftive 
may be referred to many Subftantives. 

In order therefore to render both Parts 
of Speech equally definite, that is to fay 
the AdjeQive as well as., the Subftantive, 
the Adjedive itfelf aflumes an Article hc^ 
fore it, that it may indicate a Reference to 
fome fingk perfon only^ [jtoua^iTCYi am(po^a, 
according to the Author's own Phrafe. 
And thus it is we fay, T^u<pQi' 6 T^aiJifjLOLTi- 
xo^, Trypho thb Grammarian j AttoXXo- 
dco^^ qK,v^yivcu<^^ Apollodorus the Cyre- 
nean^ &c. The Author's Conclufion of 

this 
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Ch. I. this Sedion is worth remarking. Am^ 
rco^ aja )^ xolIol to roiSroy ^ Trooa^eaU Ifi 
rS ajOji^, ooyihaAfa'OL ro^iTriBermoy rZ xooIq 
ovoyLOLTi — It is with reafon therefore that 
the Article is here alfo added^ as it brings 
the Adje£live to an Individuality^ as pre- 
cife^ as the proper Name (d). 

We may carry this reafoning farther, 
and fhew, how by help of the Article 
even common Appellatives come to have 
the force of proper Names ^ and that un- 
aflifted by epithets of any kind. Among 
the Athenians TlKoTov meant Ship ; "Ej^Jexa, 
Eleven ; and ''AvO^cott^, Man. Yet add 
but the Article, and To IlKoTov^ the Ship, 
meant that particular Ship^ which theyfent 
annually to Delos j ^0/"Ei/^£xa, the eleven, 
meant, certain Officers of Jujiice j and ^O 
"Av^G)7r^y the MAN, meant their public 
Executioner. So in Englijh^ City^ is a 

Name 



fd) See ApoU, L. I. c. 12. where by miftake Mene* 
Jaus is put for Menejibeus, 
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Name common to many places • and Ch. I. 
Speaker J a Name common to many Men. 
Yet if we prefix the Article, the City 
means our Metropolis; and the Speak- 
er, a high Officer in the Britijh Parlia- 
ment. 

Anp thus it is by an eafy tranfition, that 
the Article^from AtnotAnz^Reference^ comes 
to denote Eminence aifo ; that is to fay, 
from implying an ordinary pre-acquain- 
tance, to prefume a kind of general and 
univerfal Notoriety. Thus among the 
Greeks ^O Iloiy\rm, the poet, meant Ho^ 
mer fe)y and*0 Xrayei^iTri^, the stagi- 
RITE, meant Ari^otle-, not that there were 

not 



(e) There are fo few exceptions to this Obfervation, 
that we may fairly admit it to be generally true. Yet 
Arijlotle twice denotes Euripides by the Phrafe q wo*i}ftj, 
once at the end of the fevenlh Book of his Nicomacbian 
^tbicSf and again in his Pbyfics^ L. II. 2. Plato alfo 
in his tenth Book of Laws (p. 90?. Edit. SerrJ denotes 
fjejiod after the fame manner, 
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Ch. L not maiiy Poets, befide Homer ; and many 
' Stagirites, befide Arijiotle j but noneequally^ 
illuftrious for their Poetry and Philofo- 

It is on a like principle that Arifiotle 
tells us, it is by no means the fame thing 
to affert — 6/Va/ ry\v y^^^vr^v dya^oyy or, TO 
oiyMv — that, Pleafuri is a Good, or, 
The Good. The firft only makes it a 
common Ohje£i of Defire^ upon a level 
with many others, which daily raife 
our wifhes j the laft fuppofes it that fu-^ 
preme and Sovereign Good^ the ultimate 
Scope of all our Adions and Endea-p 
vours (f). 

But to purfueour Subjed. It has been 
faid already that the Article has no mean- 
ing, but when afTociated to fome other 
word. — To what words then may it be 
afTociated ? — -To fuch as require defining^ 

for 



(f) Aniilyt. Prior. L. I. c. 40. 
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for it is by nature a Definitive^ — AndCh. L 
what Words are thefe ? — Not thofe which ^'"^"^ 
already are as definite^ as may be. Nor 
yet thofe, which, being indefinite^ cannot 
properly be macie otherwife. It remains 
then they mull be thofe^ which though in^ 
definite^ are yet capable^ through the Article^ 
of. becoming definite. 

Upon thefe Principles we fee the reafbn, 
why it is abfurd to fay, O Em, The I, or 
O 2T, The Thou, becaufe nothing can 
make thofe Pronouns more definite^ than 
they are (g"). The fame may be afferted 

of 



[g) ApoUonius makjs it a part of the Pronoun*s De- 
finition, to refufe co-alefcence with the Article. 
*£m5o Si 'ArvvwiMa^ td fAira h!if,w^ v afxffo^a; amrofin' 
(•^Mv, u i avvtr^ T» a^O^oy. That tbercjore is a Pro^ 
noun^ wbicb with Indication or Reference is put for a 
Noun, and with which the Article doth 
NOT associate. L. II. c 5. So Gaza^ fpeaVing 
of Pronouns — na#liQ ^^— «* MrjJip^oyl** a^fl^K L. IV, 

Prifeian fays the fame. Jure igitur apud Cr^cos prima 

CL " 
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Ch. I. of Proper Names, and though the Greeks 
fay ^w^^oLTYi^^ Yi ^cLy^iTTTrYiy and the like, 
yet the Article is a mere Pleonafm, unlefs 
perhaps it ferve to diftinguifh Sexes, By 
the fame rule we cannot fay in Greek 
OI AM<I>OTEPOI, or in Englijb, The 
BOTH, becaufe thefe Words m their own 
nature are each of them perfedly defined^ 
fo that to define them farther would be 
quite fuperfluous. Thus if it be faid, J 
have read both /%efx,this plainly indicates 
a definite pair^ of whom fome mention 
has been made already •, Aya$ lyvQtryiivYiy a 
known Duad^ as Appollonius exprefles him- 
felf, {h) when he fpeaks of this Subjed. 
On the contrary, if it be faid, I have read 
Two Poets^ this may mean any Pair out 

of 



et fecunda perfina pronominum^ qua fine duhio defnonfira" 
tivajunty articulis adjungi nonpojfunt -^ nee tertia, quando 
demonjirativd eft. L. XII. p. 938.— In the beginning of 
the fame Book, he gives the truereafon of this. Supra 
omnes alias partes orationis finit persona sPr on 6- 

MEN. 

[h) Apolion. L. I. c. 16. 
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of all that ever exifted. And hence thisCh. I. 
Numeral, being in this Senfe indefinite (as ' v""^ 
indeed are all others, as well as itfelf) is 
forced to ajjume the Article^ whenever it 
would become definite *. And thus it is, 
The Two in Englijh, and OI ATO in 
Greeky mean^ nearly the fame thing, as 
Both or AM<>OTEPOI. Hence alfo it 
is, that as Two, when taken alone, has 
reference to fome primary and indefinite 
Perception, while the Article, The, has 
reference to fome/econdary and definite f ; 
hetice I fay the Reafon, why it is bad Greek 
to fay ATO OI ANGPanOI, and bad 
'Englijhi to fay Two the Men. Such 
Syntax is in fad a Blending of Incompati-- 
Q, 2 i?/es^ 



♦ This expWms ServMf or) the XII'^ iEneid. v. 511. 
where he tells m that Ditorum is put for Aniborum, In 
Englijb or Greek the Article would have dene the.bjjfi- 
nefs, for the Two, or 'roTv ^yorv are equivalent to Bo/h 
or ofUpoli^uv, but not fo Duorum, becaufe the Latins 
have no Articles to prefix. 

t Sup. p. 215, 216. 
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Ch. I. bles^ that is to fay of a defined Svbftantive 
with, an undefined Attributive. On the 
contrary to fay in Greek AM4>0TEP0I 
OI ANOPanOI, or in Englijh, Both 
THE Men, is good and allowable, becaufe 
the Subftantive cannot poffibly be lefs apt, 
by being defined, to coalefce with an At- 
tributive, which is defined as well as it- 
felf. So likewife, it is corred to fay, 01 
ATO ANOPfinOI, The two Men, 
becaufe here the Article, being placed 
in the beginning, extends its Power as 
well through Subftantive as Attributive, 
and equally contributes to define them 
both. 

As fome of the words above admit of 
no Article, becaufe they are by Nature as 
definite as may be^ fo there are others, 
which admit it not, becaufe they are not 
to be defined at all. Of this fort are all 
Interrogatives. If we qu eft ion about 
Subftances^ we cannot fay O TlX OT- 
TOS, The who is this; but TIX 

OT- 
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OTTOX, Who is this? (/). The fameCh. I. 
as to %ialities and both kinds of ^antity^ ' 
We fay without an Article IIOIOS, IIO. 
201, HHAIKOX, in Englijh, what 

SORT OF, POW MANY, HOW GREAT. 

The Reafon is, that the Articles 'O, and 
THE, refped Beings, already known ; Inter- 
rogatives refped Beings, about which we 
are ignorant ; for as to what we know, 
Interrogation is fuperfluous. 

In a word the natural AJfociators with 
Articles are all thofe common Appellatives^ 
which denote the feveral Genera and Spe- 
cies of Beings. It is thefe, which, by af- 
iuming a different Article^ ferve either to ex- 
plain an Individual upon its firft being per- 
ceived, or elfe to indicate, upon its return, 
a Recogilition, or repeated Knowledge {k). 
0,3 We 

(1) Apollonius calls Til, tmiliuretTof rSv agOgwi', 
9 Part of Speech, moji contrary, moji averfe to Articles, 
X..IV. c, I. 

(*) What is here faid refpefis the two Articles, which 
-^t have in EngUfb. In Greek, the Article does no more 
than imply a Recognition. See before p. 216, 217, 218. 
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Ch. I. We fhall here fubjoin a few Inftances 
^^''"V"^' of the Peculiar Power of Articles. 

Every Propofition confifts of a Subject j 
and a Predicate. In Englijh thefe are di- 
ftinguifhed by their Pofition, the Subjedt 
ftandingy^ry?, the Predicate laji. Happinefs 
is Pleafure — Here, Happinefs is the Sub- 
ject', Pleafiire^ the Predicate. If we change 
their order, and fay, Pleafure is Happinefs \ 
then Pleafure becomes the Subjedt^ and 
Happinefs the Predicate. In Greek thefe 
are diftinguiflied not by any Order or Po- 
fition, but by help of the Article^ which 
the Subjed always affumes, and the Predi- 
cate in moll inftances (feme few excepted) 
rejeds. Happinefs is Pleafure — ri^ovn n eu- 
IcLiiJiOvlcL — Pleafure is Happinefs — 'h vi^ovn '^v- 
^oLtixovicL — Fine things are difficult — ya.\i7iOL 
ra KOL}^d^ — Difficult things are fine — roL yoL- 



In 
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In Greek it is worth attending, how in Ch. I. 
the fame SentenC'-% the iame Article^ by ' 
being prefixed to a different Word, quite 
changes the whole meaning. For exam- 
ple — ^O nroAgjua/^ yt;jura<7/ao^)^(ra$, 
irifjLYiQrt^^Ptoleniy^ having prejided over the 
Games ^ was pub lick ly honoured. The Parti- 
ciple yvuvoi(sicLoyj]fTOi^ has here no other 
force, than to denote to us the Time ^ when 
Ptolemy was honoured, viz. after having 
prefided over the Gafties. But if, inftead 
t)f the Subftantive, we join the Participle 
to the Article^ and fay, 'O yuyLvaaia^i^yYiaoL^ 
tlroX&iJiOLf^ iri^rifiyiy our meaning is then— 
The Ptoiemy^ who prejided over the Games^ 
was honoured. The Participle in this cafe, 
being joined to the Article^ tends tacitly to 
indicate not one Ptolemy but many, of 
which number a particular one participated 
of honour (/). 

0.4 ^^ 



(/) Apollon. L. I. c. 33, 34. 
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Ch. I. In Englijb likewife it deferves remark- 
'ing, how the Senfe is changed by chang- 
ing of the Articles^ tho' we leave every 
other Word of the Sentence untouched,— 
And Nathan f aid unto David ^ Thou art 
THE Man *. In that fingle, the, that 
diminutive Particle, all the force and efii^ 
cacy of the Reafon is contained. By that 
alone are the Premifes applied, and fo 
firmly fixed, as never to be fliaken. It is 
poflible this Affertion may appear at firft 
fomewhat ftrange ; but let him, who doubts 
it, only change the Article^ and then fee 
what will become of the Prophet and his 
reafoning. — And Nathan /aid unto Davidy 
Thou art a Man. Might not the King 
well have demanded upon fb impertinent 
a pofition, 

Non dices hodie^ quorfum hcec tarn putida 
tendant P 

But 



•^ 2 T E I *0 ANHP. Bo^jX. B'. xef, fC. 
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But enough of fuch Speculations. TheCh. L 
only remark, which we (hall make on' 
them, is this j that '' minute Change, in 
** Principles leads to mighty Change in 
" Effects; fo that well are Principles 
" intitled to our regard, however in ap- 
*' pearance they may be trivial and low." 

The Articles already mentioned are 
thofe JlriElly fo called \ but befides thefe 
there are the Pronominal Articles, 
fuch as This^ That^ Any^ Other ^ Some^ All^ 
No, or None, &c. Of thefe we have fpoken 
rfready in our Chapter of Pronouns (m), 

where 



(m) See B. I. c. 5. p, 72, 73. It feems to have been 
fome view ot words, like that here given, which in- 
duced ^intiliun to lay of the Latin Tongue — Nojier 

Jermo Articulos non dcftderct ; ideoque in alias partes on:- 
tiohis fpar.guntur, Inft. Orat. L. I. c. 4. So Scaliger- 
His declaratls^ I at is conjlat Gracorum Articulos non tieg- 

. le^os a nobis ^ fed eorum ufum fuperfluum. Nam ubi ali* 
ijuid prajcribendum ejl^ quod Graci per articulum efficiunt 
^i^i ? ?«^>?) expktur ft Latinis per Is aitt Ille ; Is, 

aut. 
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Ch. I. where we have fhewn, when they may be 
'taken as Pronouns, and when as Articles. 
Yet in truth it muft be confeffed, if the 
Effence of an Article be to define and dfcer- 
tairiy they are much more properly Arti- 
cles, than any thing elfe, and as fuch (hould 
be confidered in Univerfal Grammar. 
Thus when we fay, this PiSlure I ap^ 
frovey but THAT Idijlike^ what do we per- 
form by the help of thefe ^Definitives, but 
bring down the common Appellative to 
denote two Individuals, the one 2iS the more 
near^ the other as th^more dijiant? So when 
we lay, Some men are virtuous^ but All 
men are mortal^ what is the natural EfFecSl 
of this All and Some, but to define 
that Univerfality^ and Particularity^ which 
would remain indefinite, were we to take 

them 



atity Ille fcrvus dixit, de quo fervo ant ea faB anient lo fit j 
aut qui alio quo pa5lo notus Jit. Additur enim Artlculus 
ad rei memorlam renovandam^ cujus antea non nejctl fumusj 
aut ad prtefcrlbendam Intelle^ioneniy qua latius patere 
queat ; velutl cum dlclmuSy C. Caefar, Is qui poflea dic- 
tator fuit. Nam alll fuere C. Cafares, Sic Grace 
KctXaa^ h dvTOK^uTbJ^. De Cauf. Ling. Lat. c. 131. 
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tiem away ? The fame is evident in fuch Ch. I. 
entences, 3S—SoiAi£.fubJianceshavefenfa-^ 
ion; OTHERS Want it — Chufe any way of 
flings and some men will find faulty &c. 
^or here some, other, and any, ferve 
ill of them to define different Parts of a 
;iven Whole; Some, to denote a definite 
Part ; Any, to denote an indefinite ; and 
Dther, to denote the remaining Part, 
i^hen a Part has been affumed already. 
Sometimes this laft Word denotes a large 
indefinite Portion^ fet in oppofition to fbmc 
hngle^ definite^ and remaining Part^ which 
receives from fuch Oppofition no fmall de- 
gree of heightening. Thus Virgil^ 

Excudent aIjII fpirantia mollius tera^ 
(Credo equidem) vivos ducent de marmore 

vultus ; 
Orabunt caufas melius^ ccjelique meatus 
Defcribent radio, et furgentia fidera 

dicent : 
Tu regere imperio populos^ Roman e, 

memento^ &g. iEn. VI. 

Nothing 
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Ch. I. Nothing can be ftronger or more fub- 
' lime, than this Antithefis ; one A61 fet as 
equal to many other A6ls taken together^ 
and the Roman^n^/y (for it is Tu Romanes 
not Vos Romani) to all other Men ; and yet 
this performed by fo trivial a caufe, as the 
juft oppofition of Alii to Tu. 

But here we conclude, and proceed to 
treat of Connectives. 



CHAP. 
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Concerning ConneSiives^ andjirft thofe 
called ConjunGtions. - 

CONNECTIVES are thefubjedofwhatCh. II. 
follows; which, according as they' 
conned either Sentences or Words ^ are call- 
ed by the different Names of Conjunc- 
tions, or Prepositions. Of thefe Names, 
that of the Prepojition is taken from a mere 
accident^ as it commonly Hands in connec- 
tion before the Part, which it conneds. 
The name of the Conjun£lion^ as is evident, 
has reference to its ejfential charaGter. 

Of thefe two we fhall confider the Con- 
juNcTioN firft, becaufe it conneds, not 
Words, but Sentences. This is conform- 
able to the Analyfis, with which we be- 
gan this inquiry*, and which led us, by 

parity 

• Sup. p. u, 12. 
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parity of reafon, to confider Sentences ihem^ 
'/elves before Words. Now the Definition 

of a Conjunction is as follows — a Part 

of Speech^ void of Signification itfelf but 
fo formed as to help Signification y by making 

TWO or morejignijicant Sentences to be que 
Jignijicant Sentence (a). 

This 



{a) Grammarians have ufually confidered the.Con- 
jundion as connefting vzihcr Jingle Parts of Speech, than 
whole Sentences, and that too with the addition of like 
with like, Tenfe with Tenfe, Number with Number, 
Cafe with Cafe, Wr. This San^ius juftly explodes. 
Conjun^io neque cajus, neque alias partes orationis (ut im- 
periti docent) conjungit, ipfa enim partes inter fe conjun^ 
guntur-^fed conjun^io Orationis inter fe conjungit. Miner. 
L. III. c. 14. He then eftabiifhes his doSrine by a 
variety of examples. He had already faid as much, 
L. I. c. 18. and in this he appears to have followed 
Scaliger, who had aflerted the fame before him. Con- 
jun^ionis autem notionem yeteres paullo inconjultiits prodi- 
dere ; neque enim, quod aiunt, partes aiias conjungit [ipja 
§nim parUs per fe inter Je conjunguntur)—/ed Conjun^io 
*/?, qua conjungit Orationes plures. DeCauf. Ling. Lat. 
c. 165. 

This 
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This therefore being the general Idea of Ch. 11, 
Conjunctions, we deduce their Species' *^~ 

in 



This DoQrine of theirs is confirmed by Apolhniuf^ 
who in the feveral places, where he mentions the Con- 
junftion, always confiders it in Syntax as connecting 
Sentences^ and not Words, though in his works now ex- 
tant he has not given us its Definition. See L. I, c. 2, 
p. 14. L. II. c. 12. p. 124. L. III. c. 15. p. 234. 

But we have ftronger authority than this tofupport 
ScaUger and San^ius^ and that is Arifiatle*! Definition, 
as the Paflage has been correfted by the beft Critics 
and Manufcripts. A Conjunftion, according to him, is 

'ilf 47o»tr» wtfvxvTct id,lcuf fmn¥ avifjMilutiv^ An artir 
culate Sound ^ devoid of Signification^ ^ivbicb is fit formed 
as to make cSEfignificant articulate Sound out of feveral 
articulate Sounds^ which are each of them fignificant. Poet* 
c. 20. In this view of things, the one fignificant arti^ 
culate Sounds formed by the Conjun^ion^ is not the Union 
of two or nM>re Syllables in one fimple Word, nor even 
of two or more Words i^^ one fimple Sentence, but of 
two or more fimple Sentences in one complex .Sentence^ 
which is confideredas one, from that Concatenation 
of Meaning efFeftcd by the Conjun^ions. For exam- 
ple, let us take thc^ Sentence, which follows. If Men 
art hy nature facial y it is their Interefi tobejufty though it 

were 
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Ch. II. in the following manncp. Conjdctionsi 
while they conned Sentences ^ either conneB 

alfo 



were not Jo ordained by the Laws of their Country, Here 
are three Sentences, (i). Men are by nature fociaU 
(2). // // Man^s Intereft to be jujl. (3). // // not or- 
dained by the Laws of every Country that Man Jbould be 
juJI. The firft two of thefe Sentences are made One 
by the ConjunSion, If; thefe, On^ with the third 
Sentence, by the Conjunaion, Tho'; and the three, 
thus united, make that fttrn ^mo. ffniAailucn, that one 
Jignificant articulate Sounds of which Arijlotle fpeaks, 
and which is the refult of the conjunftive Power. 

This explains a paffage in his Rhetoric, where he 
mentions the fame Subjeft. 'o y«^ cvt^fi^ h «rowr 

TJ» «roX^a' vr* ioa i|ai^O^, ^ij^ot on mmrriot trcu to n «7eM». 
The Conjun^ion makes many^ o N e ; /o that if it be taken 
away, it is then evident on the contrary that one will be 
MANY. Rhet. III. c. 12. His inftance of a Sentence, 
divefted of its ConjunSions, and thus made many out 
of one, is, 5^^o», a«^»ho-«, i^m/xhf, veni, occurri, rogavi, 
where by the way the three Sentences, refuhing from 
this Diffolution, (for ?^do», airW»j<^«, and i^i^t, are 
each of them, when unconneSed, fo many perfedl 
Sentences) prove that thefe are the proper SubjeSs of 
the Conjmi^ionU conneftive facuhy. 

Ammonius's 
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alfo their meanings^ or not. For exam- Ch. II- 
pie : let us take thefe two Sentences-^ ^ '^~~^ 
Rome was enjlaved — Ccefar was ambitious 
— and conned them together by the Con* 
jundion, Because. Rotne was enjlaved^ 
BECAUSE Ccefar was ambitious. Here the 
Meanings^ as well as the Sentences^ appear 
to be conneded. But if I fay, — Manners 
mufi be reformed^ or Liberty will be loft — 
here the Conjundion, or, though it join 

the 



Ammonius^s account of the ufe of this Part of Speech 
is elegant. A»o t^ ruv '>joyuv o p.iv vva^i» /xiay ffvii/uttojp^ h 
aw^ia;; tXq, afa>x/y^ a» m ru ftn^iwu TtT^D/xiy^ |(^^» *7 ^ 
7»To m T^yofxivca' p ^l m\k\oya^ vvoi^h,%%^ ^vihZvy iva (lege w)^ 

cvyiuifMvyt ivXutf vvo il rm yiyuput (fcuvofAiftit iyQiff^ tqi fvtf^tv. 
Of Sentences that, ivbicb denotes one Extftence firnply^ 
and which is Jiri^ly ONE, may be conjidered as analogous 
to a piece of Timber not yet fevered^ and ialled on this ac* 
count One. Tbat^ wbicb denotes Jeveral Exi/lences^ and 
which appears to be made one by Jome Conjun^ive Par- 
tickf is anahgous to a Ship made tip of many pieces of 
Timber^ and which by means of the fimls has an apparent 
Unity. Am. in Lib. de interpret, p. 54, 6. 

R 
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Ch. II. the Sentences^ yet as to their refpedivc 
' Meanings^ is a perfed Disjun&ive. Aiid 
thus it appears, that though all Conjunc- 
tions conjoin Sentences^ yet, with refped to 
the Senfe, fome are Conjunctive, and 
fome Disjunctive ; and hence (J?) it is 
that we derive their different Species. 

The Conjunctions which conjoin both 
Sentences and their Meanings^ are either 
Copulatives, or Continuatives^ 
The principal Copulative in Engli^ is 
And. The Continuatives are, If, Be- 
cause, Therefore, That, &c. The 
Difference between thefe is this — The 
Copulative does no more than barely couple 
Sentences, and is therefore applicable to all 
Subjeds, whofe Natures are not incompa- 
tible. Continuatives^ on the contrary, by 
a more intimate connedion, confolidate 

Sen- 



(h) Thus Scaliger. Aut ergo Senjum conjungunty ac 
Verba \ aut Verba tantum conjungtmt, Senfum vera dif- 
jungunt, De C. L. Lat. c 167. 
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Sentences into one continuous Whole^ and Ch. II. 
are therefore applicable only to Subjeds, 
which have an ejfential Co-incidence^ 

To explain by examples — It is no way 
improper to fay, Lyfippu's was a Statuary^ 
AND Prifcian was a Grammarian — Th& 
SuTiJhineth^ and the Sky is clear — becaufe 
thefe are things that may co-cxift, and yet 
imply no abfurdity. But it would be ab^ 
furd to fay, Lyjippus was a Statuary^ be- 
t:AU&£ Prifcian was a Grammarian-^ tho* 
»ot to fay, the Sun Jljineth^ because the 
^y is clear. The Reaibn is, with refpe^ 
to the firft, the Co-incidence is merely ac-^ 
^idental'^ with refped to the laft, it isej^en-^ 
tialy and founded in nature. And fo much 
for the Diftindion between Copulatives 
and Continuatives {c). 

As 



(c) Copulativa efly qua copulat tarn Verba ^ quam Sen- 
ium. Thus Prijcian, p. 1026. But Scaliger is more 
explicit— ^ Senfum conjungunt (^onjun^ianes fc.) aut ne^ 
R a cejfario^ 
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\ 



Ch. 11. As to Continuatives^ they are either 
^--^•^SupposiTivE, fuchas, If5 or Positive^ 
fuchas, Because, Therefore, As, &c^ 
Take Examples of each — -you mil liv^ 
happily^ i v you liye honejily—you live bap-^-^ 
pifyy BEc AVSE you live honeji^ly. TheDif— ^ 
ference between thefe Continuatives is this^ 
— The Suppojitives denote Conne6lion^ hyxt^- 
aflert not adual Exijience j the Pofitivt^^ 
imply both the one and the other (dj. 

Farthe^^ 



cejfariof aut non necejfario : ^ ft non neceffarlo, tumfiw^''^ ^ 
Copulativay &c. De C. Ling. Lat. c. 167. Prijciar^'^ -^ 
own account of Continuatives is as follows. Continuati'X^^^ 
font, qua continuationem H confequentiam rerum fignijice^r^ ^ 
— ibid. Scaliger*s account is — caujfam aut praJIituuT^^' > 
autjubdunt. Ibid. c. 168. The Greek name for tt^- * 
Copulative was T^vvhai*.^ orviAirT^Klixjo; ; for the Cor"*" 
tinoative, ervpavl^xo; ; the Etymologies of which worc:^^ 
juftly diftinguifti their refpe6tive charaSers. 

(d) The old Gr^^it Grammarians confined the nafif^ * 
£c/»flnrl»xo*, and the Latins that of Continuativa to tho ^ * 

Co«=^- 
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Farther than this, the Pofitives above Ch. II. 
mentioned are either Causal, fuch as, 
Because, Since, As, &c. or Collec- 
tive, fuch as, Therefore, Where- 
fore, Then, &c. The Difference be- 
tween thefe is this — the Caufals fubjoin 
Caufes to EffeGls—The Sun is in Eclipfe, 

BE- 



Conjunftions, which we have called Suppo/ttive or Con- 
ditional^ while the Pofitive they called «r«^JwvKtw1»xo», 
QX Subcontinuativa, They agree however in defcribing 
their proper CharaSers. The firft according to Gaza 

are, •» vva^|*y fAiy ^^ a»oX«6(«» ^ TVtu njeu roti^v ^nj^mi 

L. IV. Prifcian fays, they fignify to us, qualis efi 

^rdinatio W natura rerum^ cum dnbitaiione aliqud ejjeti' 

tidP rerum .p. 1027. And Scaliger hys, theycon- 

\o\Xifine fuhjijientia necejfarid ; pQteft enimfubjijiere i^ non 
fub/ijier€\ utrumque enim admit tunt,\\}\A. c. 168. On 
the contrary of the Pofitive, or ma^ctavmisiiM) (to ufe 
his own name) Gaza tells us^ «^» mu uTfctf^it fur» 
7Q^%u% ffvuMktwit MTotyi— t — And Prifcian fays, caufam 
continuationis ojlendunt confequentem cum ejfentia rerum^^ 
And Scaliger, non ex bypotb^Ji, Jed ex eo, quod fuffjlit, 
fonjungunt. Ibid. 

R 3 It 
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Ch. 11. B E c A u s E /A^ Moon intervenes — The Collect 
^ fives fubjoin Effects to Caufes — The Moon 
intervenes^ therefore the Sun is in 
Eclipfe. Now we ufe Caufals in thofe 
inftances, where, the EfFed being con- 
Ipicuous,' we feck its Caufc ; and Qolleo- 
tives^ in Demonjlrations, and Science fro^ 
ferly fo called^ where the Caufc beibg 

known 



It may fecm at firft fomewhat ftrange, why the PoJU 
the Conjun6lions (hould have been confidered as Sulv 
ordinate to thc^7i/>/)£^//W, which by t heir antient Names 
appears to have been the fa6t. Is it, that the Pofitivc 
are confined to v/h^t a^luMly is-^ the Suppofitive extend 
to Poffiblesj nay even as lar as to Impojfiblesf Thus it i$ 
falfe to affirm, As it is Day, it is Light, unlefs it adually 
Ife Day. But we may at midnight affirm. If it be Day^ 
it is Light, becaufe the. If, extends toPoffibles alfo. 
Nay we may affirm, by its help (if we pleafe) even Im- 
poflibles. We may fay. If the Sun be cubical, then /> 
the Sun angular; If the Sky fall, then/ball we catch Larks. 
Thus too Scaliger upon the fame occafion — ampJit^i- 
nem Continuativa percipi ex eo, quod etiam impvfphile alir 
quando prafupponit, De C- L. Lat. C. i68. In this 
fenfe then theContinuative, Suppofitiveor Conditional 
ConjunSion is (as it were) fuperior to the Pofitive, a$ 
being pf greater latitude in its application. 



"% 
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known firft, by its help we difcern confc-Ch. II. 
q«^nces (e). 

All thefe Continmtives are refolvable 
into Copulatives. Infteadof, Because /V/V 
Day^ it is lights we may fay. It is Day^ 
A^ J) it is Light. Inftead of, I f // be Day^ 
it is Light, we may fay, It is at the fame 
time necejfary to he Day^ AUDtobe Light. 
and fo in other Inftances. The Reafon is, 
that the Power of the Copulative extends 
to all Connedions, as well to the eJfentiaU 
^s %o the cafual or fortuitqus. Hence therer 
fore the Continuative jn^y be refolved into 
I? Copulative and Something mQre^ fhat is to 
fay, into a Copulative implying an ejfential 
Cpi-inci^nce (f) in the 3ubje<a? conjoined. 
R 4 As 



(e) The Lj/wcalled iheJGaufals, Cuujjales ,qx Ca)*- 
fatvua\ the ColleQives, Cclle^iv/s ov Ilhtiva : The 
Greeks called the former *Amo^oy«y^}, and the- latter 

(f) Refoivuntur au^em in Copulathas finmes ba, prop-- 
Una quod Caiija cum Effe^u Suapte nature conjun^a tjt. 
Scal^ de C, L. Lat. c. 1 69. 
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Ch. 11. . As to Caufal Conjundions (of which 
we have fpoken already) there is no one 
of the four Species of Caafes, which they 
are not capable of denoting : for example 
THE Material Cause — The Trumpet 
founds^ BECAUSE it is made of Metal — The 
FORMAL — The Trumpet founds^ because 
// is long and hollow — Th e efficien t — 
The Trumpet found f^ b^cavse an ^rtiji 
blows it — The final — The Trumpet 
founds y THAT it may raife our courage. 
Where it is worth obferving, that the three 
firft Caufes are expreft by the ftrong affir- 
mation of thfe Indicative Mode^ becaufe if 
the EfFed adually be, thefe muft of ne- 
ceflity be alfo. But the laft Caufe has a 
different Mode, namely, the Contingent 
or Potential. The Reafon is, that the 
Final Caufe, tho* it may ht^firfi in Specu- 
lation^ is always lafi in Event. That is to 
fay, however it may be the End, which 
fet the Artifl firfl to work, it may flill be 
an End beyond his Power to obtain, and 

which 
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which, like other Contingents, may either Ch. IL 
happen, or not (g). Hence alfo it is con- 
neded by Conjundions of a peculiar kind, 
fuch as, That, JVa, Ut, &c. 

The Sum is, that ALL Conjunctions, 
wiicJl) connect both Sentences and their Mean- 
ings^ are either Copulative, ofConti- 
NUATivE; the Continuatives are either 
Conditional^ or Pojitive ; and Jjie Pofitives 
are either Caufalox Colle6live, 

And now we come to the Disjunc- 
tive Conjunctions, a Species of Words 
which bear this contradidory Name, be- 
caufe, while they disjoin the Senfe^ they 
conjoin the Sentences {h). 

With 



(g) See B. I. c. 8. p. 142. See alfo Vol I. Noic 
VIII. p. 271. For the four Caufes fee Vol. I. Noi^ 
XVII. p. 280. 

(b) *Oi ^ ^iaftvjtlwoj Ta haStvyfMvet avm^ietn, 

fuw hoJ^iijywm^y tv <f^iff» ItktukJSo-w. Gaza 

Gram. 
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Ch. II. With refped to thefe we may obfervc, 
^>^v^J that as there is a Principleof Union dif!uied 
throughout all things, by which this 
Whole is kept together, and preferved 
from Diffipation ; fo there is a Principle of 
Diversity- difRifed in like manner, the 
Source of Diftindion, of Number, and of 
Order (/). 

Now 



Gram. L. IV. Disjun^ha funt^ qua^ quamvis di^i* 
ones conjtmganty fenjum tamen disjim£lum bahent. Prifc. 
L, XVI. p. 1029. And hence it is, that a Sentence, 
conne^ed by DisjunQives, has a near refeniblance to a 
fimple negative Truth. For though this as to its Intel- 
leSion be disjun^he (its end being to disjoin the Sub- 
je6l from the Predicate) yet as it combines Terms to- 
gether into one Propofition, it is as \v\i\yfyntbeticaly as 
any Truth, that is affirmative. See Chap. I. Not^ 

W. p. 3. 

(/) The Diversity, which adorns Nature, may be 
(aid to heighten by degrees, and, as it paffes to different 
SubjeSs, to become more and more intenfe. Some 
things only differ, when confidered as Individuals^ but if 
we recur to their SJ^^r/V/, immediately !ofe all Diftinc- 
tion: fiich for inftance are Socrates and Plato. Others 
differ as io Species ^ but as to Genus are the fame; fuch 
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Now it is to exprefs in fome degree the cjj^ jj 
Modifications of this Diver Jity^ that Dis- 
junctive Conjunctions fcem firft to 
have been invented. 

Of thefe Disjunctives, fbme are 
Simple fbme Adversative — Simple^ 
as when we fay, either it is Day^ or it 

is- 



are Man and Lien, There are others again, which dif- 
fer as to Genus ^ and co-incide only in thofe tranfcendtn^ 
tal Comprebenftms of Ens, Being, Exiftence, and the 
like : fuch are Quantities and Qualities ^ as for example 
anOuncBj and the Colour, White, Laftly all Being 
whatever differs, as Beings from Non-being, 

Farther, in all things different, however moderate 
•their Diverfity, there is an appearance of Op POSITION 
with refpefl to each other, in as much as each thing w 
itfelf and not any of the reft. But yet in all SubjeSs 
this Oppofition is not the J ante. In Relatives, fuch 
as Greater and Lefs, Double and Half, Father and Son, 
Caufe and EffeS, in tbeje it is morejlriking^ than in or- 
dinary SubjeSs, becaufe tbe/e always (hew it, by necef*- 
Jarily inferring eacb otber. In Contraries, fuch as 
fflack apd White, Even and Odd, Good and Bad, 

Virtuou^j 
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Ch. II. // Night — Adverfative^ as when we fay, // 
is not Day^ but it is Night. The Differ- 
ence between thefe is, that the fimple do 
no more, than merely disjoin j the Adver- 
fative disjoin, with an Oppojition concomi-' 
tant. Add to this, that the Adverfativc 
are definite -, the Simple, indefinite. Thus 
when we fay, The Number Three is not 

an 



Virtuous and Vitious^ in thefe the Oppofition goes 
ftill farther, becaufe thefe not only differ^ bur are even 
definitive of each other. But the mofi potent Oppofition 
IS that of 'Afl'^flMTK, or Contradiction, when we 
oppofe Fropofttion to Propofttioriy Truth to Fal/bood, af- 
ferting t f any Subjed, either it is, or is not. This in- 
deed is an Oppofition^ which extends itfelf to all things, 
for every thing conceivable muft needs have its Nega- 
tive, though muhiiudes by nature have neither Rela^ 
tives, nor Contraries, 

Befides thefe Modes of Diversity, there are 
others that deferve notice; fuch for inftance, as the 
Diverfity between the Name of a thing, and /// Defini- 
tion', between the various Names, which belong to the 
fame thing, and the various things, which are denoted 
by the fame N^mc-^ ail which Z)/t;fr/!//V/ upon oc^afion 
become a Part of our Difcourfe. And fo much^ in 
fliort, for the Subjed of Diversity. 
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an even Number^ bvt an odd^ we not only Ch. II 
disjoin two oppofite Attributes, but we de- """^''^'^ 
finitely affirni one, and deny the other. 
But when we fay, The Number of the Stars 
ij EITHER even or odd^ though we affert 
one Attribute to be^ and the other not to 
be^ yet the Alternative notwithftanding is 
4eft indefinite. And fo much for Jimple 
Disjunctives (^). 

As 



(k) The fimple Disjunftive ij, or Vely is moftly 
ufed sndefimtely ^.(0 Sis to \€2Lwc an Alternalivc. But 
when it is ufed d^Jinitely^ fo as to leave no Alternative 
it is then a perfect Disjunftive^f the Subfequent from 
the Previous, and has the fame force with *«i » or, 
Et non. It is thus Gaza explains that Verfe of Homer, 

I^. A. 

That is to fay, I deftre the peopk jbould he feme d^ and 
VOT be dejiroyedy the Conjunction ) being a'a*^^*©;, 
ovjublathe. It muft however be confeft, that this Verfe 
is otherwife explained by an Ellipfis, either of f«#XXo», 
or Mvrk, concerning which fee the Commentators, 
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h. II# As to Adverfatives DisjunStives, it has 
been £aid already that they imply Oppo- 
sition. Now there can be noOppofition 
of the fame Attribute^ in ihcfame Sufye&j 
as when we lay, Nireus was beautiful^ 
but the Oppofition mufi be either of the 
fame Attribute in different Subjects, as when, 
we fay, Brutus was a Patriot^ but Ccefar 
was not — or of different Attributes in the 
fame SubjeGl^ as when we fay, Gorgias was 
aSophifi^ but not a Philofopher-r^-ov oi dif- 
ferent Attributes in different SubJeGb^ as 
when we fay, Plato was a Philofopher^ but 
Hippias was a Sophiji. 

The ConJunSiiOns ufed for all thefe pur- 
pofes may be called Absolute Adver- 

SATIVES. 

But there are other AdverfativeSy bc- 
iides thefe j as when we fay, Nireus was 
more beautiful^ than Achilles — Virgil was 

AS 
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AS great a Poet^ as Cicero was an Orator. Ch. II. 
The Charader of thefe latter is, that they ^"'^'^ 
go farther than the former, by marking 
not only Oppofition^ but that Equality or 
Excefs^ which arifes among Subjeds from 
their being compared. And hence it is they 
may be called Adversatives of Com- 
parison. 

Besides the Adverfatives here men- 
tioned, there are two other Species, of 
which the moft eminent are unless and 
A L T HO \ For example — Troy will be taken^ 
VNhiRss the Palladium be preferved — Troy 
willbe taken, altho' He&or defend it. The 
Nature of thefe Adverfatives vti^y be thus 
explained. As every Event is mtxxtBlly allied 
to its Caufe^ fo by parity of reafon it is oppofed 
to its Preventive. And as every Cauie is 
either adequate (l) or in-adequate (in-ade- 
quate, 



fl) This Diftinaion has reference to common Opinion , 
and the form of Language, confonant thereto. In ftriS 
metaphyfical truth, No Cauje, that is not adequate, is 
any Cauje at all. 
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Ch. II. quate, when it endeavours, without being 
' efFedhial) fo in like manner is every Preven- 
tive. Now adequate Preventives arc expreft 
by fuch Adverfati ves, as u n l e s s — Troy will 
be taken^ u n l e s s /Ae Palladium be preferved 
that is, This alone is Sufficient to prevent 
it. The In-adequate^ are expreft by fuch 
Adverfatives, as alt ho' — Troy will be 
taken ^ alt ho' HeSior defend it i that is, 
HeSior's Defence will prove ineffectual. 

The Names given by the old Gram- 
marians to denote thefe laft Adverfatives, 
appear not fufficiently to exprefs their Na-- 
lures (m). They may be better perhaps 
called Adversatives Adequate, and 
In-adequate. 

And thus it is that all Disjunctives, 
that is Conjunctions, which coryoin Sen- 
tences 



(m) They called them for the moft part, without 
fufficient Diftinftion of their Species, Adverfativa^ or 
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fences^ but not their Meanings^ are either Ch. IL 
Simple or Adversative ; and that all^ 
ADVERSATivEsareeither^^/t/^^orCoOT- 
parative ; or elfe Adequate or In-adequate. 

We (hall finifh this Chapter with a few 
mifcellany Obfervations. 

In the firft place it may be obferved, 
through all the Species of DisjundUves, 
that the fame Disjundive appears to have 
greater or lefs force, according as the Sub- 
jeds, which it disjoins, are more or lels 
disjoined by Nature. For example, if 
we fay, Every Number is eveuj or odd— 
Every Proportion is true^ o Rfalfe — nothing 
fcems to disjoin more Jlrongly than the 
Disjunctive^ becaufe no things are in Na- 
ture more incompatible than the Subjeds. 
But if we fay, T^jf Objedl is a'Triangle^ 
OR Figure contained under three right lines 
— the (or) in this cafe hardly feems to 
.disjoin, or indeed to do* more, than di- 
Jiin&ly to exprefs the Thing, firft by its 
S NamCy 
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Ch. n. Natne^ and then by its Definition. So if we 
fay, That Figure is a Sphere^ or a Globe, 
OR a Ball — the Disjundive in this cafe, 
tends ho farther to disjoin, than as it di- 
ftinguifhes the feveral Names^ which be- 
long to the fame Thing (72). 

Again — the Words, When and Where, 
and all others of the fame nature, fuch as, 
Whence^ Whither ^ Whenever ^ Wherever^ &c* 
may be properly called Ad ver bi al Con- 
jUNCTioNs, becaufe they participate the 
nature both of Adverbs and Conjundions 
— ofCon/un6iions^ as they conjoin Senten- 
ces; 



{«) The Laiins had a peculiar Particle for this occa- 
fion, which they called Subdisjtm^iva^ sl Subdisjun^ive -, 
and that wa» SiVFw Aleoian4ef Jive Paris \ Mars five 
Mayors, The Greck^^^r h feems to anfwcr the fame 
end. Of thefe Particles, Scaliger thus fpeaks — Etjan^ 
tiomen Snbdisjun^ivarum re^e accepium ejly neque enim 
tjm plane disjungity quam Disjtm^iva, Nam Disjunc- 
tiva funt in CorHrariis — Subdisjun^iva autem etiam in 
non ContrariiSy fed D^iverjis tantutn ; ut, Alexander ftve 
Paris, De C. L. Lat. c. 1 70, 
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ces i of Adverbs^ as they denote the At- Ch. n. 
tributes either of Tttne^ or of Place ^ 

Again — thefc Adverbial ConJun6lions^ 
and perhaps moji of the Prepojitions (coil- 
trary to the Charader of acceffory Words, 
y^hich have ftridUy no Signification, but 
« wheiijbirociated with other words) have a 
kind of obfcure Signification, when taken 
alone, by denoting thofe Attributes of 
Time and Place. And hence it is, that 
they appear in Grammar, like Zoophytes 
in Nature $ a kind of (o) middle Beings^ 
of amphibious charader, which, by (bar- 
ing the Attributes of the higher and the 
lower, conduce to link the Whole toge- 
ther (f). 

And 



(o) IIoAXap^ov ya^ i fvatq ^^ij yUntu xarei fwx^y fura- 
fialma-a art u^ufiaQvnta^ vxl tituv^ mort^v I^qv n fvrov, 
Tbemijl. p. 74. Ed. Aid. See alfo Ari/i. de Animal. 
Part. p. 93. 1. 10. Ed. Syll. 

(p) It is fomewhat furprizing that the politeft and 

moft elegant of the Jitic Writers, and Flato above all 

S 2 the 
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Ch. II. And fo much for Conjunctions, their 
' Genus, and their Species. 



the reft, ihouU have their works filled with Particles 
of all kinds, and with ConjunSions in partkiilar; 
while in the modern polite works, as wiell of ourfelvts 
as of our neighbours, fcarcc fuch a Word as a Partide, 
or Conjunftion is to be found^. Is it, that where there 
is Connexion in the Meanings there muft be Words hoi 
to conned',, but that where the Conneaion is little or 
none, fuch Conneftives iarc of little ufe ? That Hoafcs 
of Cards, without cement, nfiay well anfwer their end, 
but not thofe Houfes, where one would chufe to dwell? 
Is this the Caufe ? or have we attained an ElegancCi 
to the Antients 'unknown ? 

Venimus ad fummam fortuna ^ Sfc. 



CHAP. 
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Concerning thofe ConneSiives^ called -. 
Prepqfitions. 

PREPOSITIONS by their name ^xpref&Qj^ jjj^ 
their Place^ but not their Chara6ler^\ 
Their Definition will diftinguifh them 
from the former ConneQives. iJ^ Pre- 
position is a Part of Speech^ devoid itfelf 
i(f Signification^ but fo formed as to unite 
two Words that arefignificant^ and that re-- 
fufe to co^filefce or unite of themf elves (a). 

This 



[a) The Stoic Name for a Prepofitlon was n^oO*- 
TM«i? 'tmhat^(iy Prapcjitiva Ccnjurn^ioy a Prepojitive 
Conjun^ion, ^i^? /*« «" »««* *^oc'^» ra? .aTOwq wtt^a^i- 
aiiq M ter^^deViK crvy^^r/xtxi}; trvvla^w^ yivovtcii ^ai^'jX* 

Now in ivbat manner even in other applications (befides 

the prefent) Prepojition^ give proof of their Conjun^ive 

SyntaXf we have mentioned already ; whence too the Stoics 

S 3 took 
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Ch. ni. This connedive Power, (which relates to 
Words only, and not Sentences J will be bet- 
ter underftbod from the following Specu- 
lations. 

Some things co-alefce and unite of 
themjelves ; others rcfufe to do ^ without 
help^ and as it were compulfion. Thus in 
Works of Art, the Morter and the Stone 
co-alefce of themfelves; but the Wainfcot 
and the Wall not without Nails and Pins, 
In nature this is mor« con^icuous. For 
example J all Quantities, and Qpalities co- 
alefce immediately with their Subftances. 
Thus it is we fay, ajiercehion^ a vaft Moun- 
tain i and from this Natural Concord of Sub- 
Je& and Accident^ arifes the Grammatical 
Concord of Subjimtive and 4dje£live. In 

like 



took occafton to call tbem Prepositive Conjuncti- 
ons, Apollon, L. IV, c. 5. p. 313. Yet IS thisfin 
faS rather a'defcriptive Sketchy thdn a complete Defi^ 
n'ttion, fmce tfiere are other Conjun£Uons, which are 
Prepofitive as well as thefe. See Gaz, L. IV. <Je 
iPraepofit. Prifc, L. XIV;p,'983. 



\ 
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like manner Adions co-alefce with their Ch. II. 
Agents, and Paffions with their Patients. 
Thus it is we fay, Alexander conquers ; Da- 
rius is conquered. Nay, as every Energy is 
a kind of Medium between its Agent and 
P^ti.ent, tlje whole three, Agents Energy y 
and Patient y co-alefce with the fame facili- 
ty 5 as when we fay, Alexander conquers Dar 
rius. And hence, that is from thefe Modes 
pf natural Co-alefcence^ arifes theGrammar 
tical Regimen of the Verb by its Nominative^ 
€^r}d of the Accufative by its Verb. Farther 
than this. Attributives themfelves may be 
moft of them charaderized 5 as when we fay 
of fuch Attributives as ran^ beautiful^ learn- 
^dy he ranfwiftly^ Ihe was very beautiful^ 
he v^as moderately learned, &c. And hence 
the Co-alefcence of the Adverb with Verbs^ 
Participles and Ad/e&ives. 

The general Conclufion appears to be 
this. " Those Part? qf Speech unite 
t* OF themselves inGrammar,whos|: 
"original Archetypes unite of 

S 4 " THEMr 
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Ch. in." THEMSELVES IN Nature." Towhich 
we may add, as following from what has 
been fkid, that the great Objects of Natural 
Union are Substance ^nJ Attribute. 
Now tho' Subftances naturally co-incide 
with their Attributes^ yet they abfolutely 
refufe doing fo, one with another (b). And 
hence thoie known Maxims in Phyfics. 
that Body is impenetrable : that two Bodies 
cannot pojefs the fame place 5 that the fame 
Attribute cannot belong to d^erent Sub* 
ftanceSy &c. 

From thefe Principles it follows, that 
when we form a Sentence, the Svbfiantive 
without difficulty co-incides with the Verb^ 
from the natural Co-incidence oiSubJiance 
and Energy — The Sun warmeth. So 
likewife the Energy with the StdyeSi^ on 

which 



(b) Caufdy propter quam duo SubJIantiva non ponuntur 
fine copula^ e Pbilofopbia petenda eji : neque enim duofub^ 
fiantialiter unum ejfe poteji, Jicut Subjiantia et Accidens ; 
itaque non dicas^ C^SAR, Cato pugnat. ScaU de 
Cauf. Ling. Lat, c. 177. 
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which it operaUsrrr — ^warmeth TaECh.UI. 
Earth. So likewife both Subjiance and' — ^^-^ 
Energy with th^ir proper Attributes.— 
TheSplendidSun, — genially warm- 
ETH— -the fertile Earth. Butfup* 
pofe we were defirous to add other Sub- 
flantives, as for inftance, Air, or Beams. 
How would thefe co-incide, or under what 
Charader could they be introduced? Not 
as Nominatives or Accufatives^ for both 
thofe places are already filled; the Nomi- 
native by the Subftance, Sun ; the Accu- 
iative by the Subftance, Earth. Not as 
Attributes to thefe laft, or to any other 
thing ; for Attributes by nature they nei-- 
Tther are^ nor can be made. Here then we 
perceive the Rife and Ufe of Preposi- 
tions. By thefe we conned thofe Sub- 
:ftantives to Sentences, which at the time 
are unable to co-alefce of themf elves. Let 
us affume for inftance a pair of thefe Con- 
nedives, Thro', and With, and mark 
their EfFed upon the Subftances here men- 
tioned. The Splendid Sun with his Beams 

genially 
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Ch. IILgeniaify warmetb thro' the Air the fertile 
' Earth. The Sentence, as before, remains 
intire and one ; the Subftantives required 
are both introduced \ and not a Word, 
which was there before, is detruded ftom 
its proper place. 

It muft here be obferved that moft, if 
not all Prepofitions feem originally formed 
to denote the Relations o/Pl(Ace (c). The 
reafon is, this is that grand Relation^ which 
Bodies or natural Subftances maintain at all 
times one to another, whether they ar? 
contiguous or remote, whether in motion» 
or at reft. 

It may be faid ipdeed that in the Conr 
tinuity of Place thpy iorm this UNiyiRSE 

9X 



(r) Omne corpus aut movetur aut quiefcit : quare opus 
fuit aliqua nota, qua TO nOY ftgnificaret^ five effet 
inter duo extrema^ inter qua motuffit^ five rjfet in aitero 
fxtrcmorum^ in quihusfit quies, Hiuc eliciemus Prapojiiio^ 
nil eJfentiJem dffinittonem. Seal, de Cauf. Ling Lat. 
^ 152. 
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or VISIBLE Whole, and are madjs a,j5Ch, IIL 
much On e by that general Comprehenfion, 
as is coniifient with their feveral Natures, 
an4 fpecific Diftindions. Thus it is we 
have Prepofitions to denote the contiguous 
Relation of Body, as when we Iky, Caius 
walked WITH a Staff -^ the Statue Jiood upon 
a Pedejial\ the River ran over ^ Sand-^ 
others for the detached Relation, as when 
we fay, He is going to Italy:, the Sun is 
rifen above the Hills y theje Figs came 
FROM Turky. So as to Motion and Rejl^ 
only with this difference, that here the Pre- 
pofition varies its charader with the Verb. 
Thus if we fay, that Lamp hangs from 
the Ceilings the Prepofition, Fr om, affumes 
the Charader oi ^iefcence. But if we fay, 
that JLamp is falling from the Ceilings the 
Prepofition in fuch cafe affumes a Charac- 
ter of Motion. So in Milton, 

— To Support uneajie Steps 
Oyer the burning Marie — Par. L. I. 



Here over denotes Motion. 



^ 



Again 
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Ch. III. Again— 

— He — with looks of cordial Love 
Hung OVER her enamoured — Par. L. IV, 

Here over denotes Rejl. 

But though the original ufe of Prepofin 
tions was to denote the Relations ofPlace^ 
they could not be confined to this Office 
only. They by degrees extended them- 
felves to Subjeds incorporeal^ and came to 
denote Relations, as well intelle£lual as 
local. Thus, becaufe in Place he, who is 
above^ has commonly the advantage over 
him, who is below^ hence we transfer over 
and UNDER to Dominion and Obedience*^ of 
a King we fay, he ruled over his People ; 
of a common Soldier, he ferved under 
fuch a General. So too we fay, with 
Thought ; without Attention ^ thinking 
ifver a Subjed ; under Anxiety ; from Fear j 
out of Love ; through Jealoufy, &c. All 
which inftances, ^yith many others of like 

kind, 
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kind, fhew that the firfi Words of Men,Ch. II] 
like Xki^ix firfi Ideas^ had an immediate re- ^-""v— 
ference to fenfible Ohjedls^ and that in after- 
days, when they began to difcem with 
their Intelle6ly they took thofe Words^ 
which they found already made, and 
transferred them by metaphor to intellec-' 
tual Conceptions. There is indeed no 
Method to exprefs new Ideas, but either 
this of Metaphor^ or that of Coining new 
Words^ both which have been pradifed 
by Philofophers and wife Men, accord- 
ing to the nature, and exigence of the oc- 
cafion (d). 

In 



{d) Among the Words new coined we may afcribe 
to Anaxagorasy 'OiMfiJ^na ; to PJato, Uoiorm ; to Cicero, 
^alitas; to Arijiotle^ 'Erii?^x«*«> to the Stoics, 'Oi/tk, 
xigaTK, and many others — Among the Words trans- 
ferred by Metaphor from common iofpecial Meanings, 
to the Platonics we may afcribe *!&«; to the Pythago- 
reans and Peripatetics, KaTviyo^ia, and J^Mmyoquv ; to the 
Stoics, KaraMi^ii, wt^Ajj^k, mi^wf; to the Pyrrbonijls, 

And 
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Ch.IIL In the foregoing ufe of Prepofitions, 

'^''^''^' we have feen how they are applied xara 

-arajafed/F, bywayofjuxta-pofition^ that is 

to fay, where they are prefixt to a Word, 

with* 



And here I cannot but obferve, that he who pretends 
to difcufs the Sentiments of any one of thefe Philofo- 
phers, or even to cite and tranflate him (except in trite 
and obvious Sentences) without accurately knowing the 
Greek Tongue in general; the nice diflFerences of many 
Words apparently fynonymous; the peculiar Stile of 
the Author whom he prefumes to handle ; the new 
coined Words^ and new Significations given to old 
Words, ufed by fuch Author, and his Seft ; the whole 
Philofophy of fuch Seft, together with the ConneQions 
and Dependencies of its feveral Parts, whether Lo- 
gical, Ethical, orPhyfical; — He I fay, that, without 
this previous preparation, attempts what I have faid, 
will (hoot in the dark ; will be liable to perpetual 
blunders; will explain, andpraife, and cenfu re merely 
by chance; and though he may poflibly to Fools ap- 
pear as a wife Man, will certainly among the wife 
ever pafs for a Fool. Such a Man's Intellea compre- 
hends antient Philofophy, as his Eye comprehends 
a. diftant ProfpeS. He may fee perhaps enough, to 
know Mountains from Plains, and Seas from Woods* 
but for an accurate difcernment of particulars, and 
their charaSer, this, without farther helps, it is im- 
poflible he Qiould attain. 
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without becoming a Part of it. But they Ch. III. 
may be ufed alio xafa avy^eaiv, by way of 
Compqfition^ that is, they may be prefixt to 
a Word, -fb as to become a real Part of 
it {e). Thus in Gr^^i wehave'ETr/VadOa/, 
in Latin^ Intelligete^ in Engli/b^ to Under-- 
ftand. So alfo, to foretell to overact^ to 
undervalue^ to outgo^ &c. and in Gr^^^and 
Latin^ other Infiances innumerable. In 
this cafe the Prepofitions commonly trails- 
fufe fomething of their own Meaning into 
the Word, with which they are compound- 
ed ^ and this imparted Meaning in mod 
inilances will be found ultimately refolv- 
able into fomeof the Relations of Place, 
ffj as ufed either in its proper or metapho- 
rical acceptation. 

Lastly^j 



(f) See Gaz, Gram. L. IV. Cap. de Prsepofitione. 

(fj For example, let us fuppofe fome given Space. 
E & Ex fignify out of that Space; Per, through it^ 
from beginning to end ? In, mthin it-y Sub, under it. 

Hence- 
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Ch. III. Las T l Y, there are times, when Prepo- 
'fitions totally lofe tlieir connedive Nature, 

being 



Hence then E and Per in compofition augment \ Enor- 
mis, fpmething not fimply big, but big in excefs; 
ibmething got out of the rule, and beyond the meafure\ 
Dico, to fpeaky Edko, to J peak out^^ whence Edi^um^ 
an Edi^^ fomething fo eflFeaually fpoken, as all are 
fuppofed to hear, and all to obey. So Terence, 

Dico, Edico vobis — Eun. V. 5. 20. 

which (as Donatus tells us in his Comment) is an 
Auinni' Fart, to /peak; Effari, to /peak ewf— hence 
Effatum, an Axiom, or felf-evident Propofition, fome- 
thing addreffed as it were to all men, and calling for 
univerfal Aflent. Cic, Acad. II. 29. Permagnus, Per- 
utilis, great throughout, ufeful through every part. 

On the contrary. In and Sub diminifli and leffen. 
Injujius, Iniquus, U7ijuj{^ inequitable, that lies within 
Juftice and Equity, that reaches not fo far, that falls 
Jhort of them ; Subuiger, blackifj ; Subrubicundus , red- 
dijb ; tending to black, and tending to red, but yet 
under the flandard, and below perfeftion. 

Emo originally fignified to take away ; hence it came 
to fignify to buy, becaufe he, who buys takes away 
his purchafe. Inter, Between, implies Dijcontinw 

ance. 
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being converted into Adverbs, arid tifed Chi llh 
in Syntax accordingly. Thus Homer , 

-^And Earth fmird all around. 

IX. T. 362- 

But of this we have fpoken in a preceding 
Chapter {g). One thing we muft how- 
ever obferve, before we finifh this Chap- 
ter, which is, that whatever we may be 
told of Cases in modern Languages, 
there are in fadJ no fiich things ; but their 
force and power is expreft by two Me- 
thods, 



once, for in things contiguous there can nothing lie 
between. From thefe two comes, InUrimo^ to kill^ 
that is to fay, to take a man away in the midfl of his Life, 
by making a Dif continuance of his vital Energy^ So alfo 
Perimo, to kill a Man, that is to fay, to take him away 
tb0raugblyi for indeed what more thorough taking 
%way can well be fuppofed ? The Greek Verb, 'Afeu^tTf, 
and the Englijb Verb, To take off^ feem both to carry 
the fame allufion. And thus it is that Prepofitions be- 
come Parts of other Words. 

(g) See before p. 205. 

T 
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Chjn.thods, cither by Situationy or by Prepofi^ 
^tions; the Nominative and Accufative Cafes 
by Situation; the reft^ by Prepofitions, 
But this we fhall make the Subjedl of 9 
Chapter by itfelf, concluding here our In- 
quiry concerning Prepofitions. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Concerning Cafes. 

AS Cases, or at leaft their various Cb. IV. 
Powers, depend on the knowledge 
partly of Nouns ^ partly oi Verbs ^ and partly 
of Prepojitions j they have been referved, 
till thofe Parts of Speech had been ex- 
amined and difcuffed, and are for that 
rcaibn made the Subject of fg late a Chap- 
ter, as the prefent. 

There are no Cases in the modern 
Languages, except a few among the pri- 
mitive Pronouns ^ fuch as I, and Me i Je, 
and MoY; and t^he Englijb Genitive^ 
formed by the addition of s^ as when 
from Lion^ we form Lion^s-^ frpm Ship^ 
Shifs. From this defed however we may 
be enabled to difcover in fome inftances 
what a Cafe is^ the Periphrafis, which fup- 
T 2 plies 
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Ch. IV, plies its place, being the Cafe (as it were) 
^**^"*^ unfolded. Thus Equi is analized into Du 
Cheval^ Of the Horfe j Equo into Au Che^ 
val^ To the Horfe. And hence we fee 
that the Genitive and Dative Cases 
imply the joint Power of a Noun and a 
Prepofition^ the Genitive's Prepofition be- 
ing A^ De^ or Ex^ the Dative's Prepofi- 
tion being Ad^ or Verfus. 

We have not this affiftance as to the 
Accusative, which in modern Languages 
(a few inftances excepted) is only known 
from its pofition, that is to fay, by being 
fubfequent to its Verb, in the collocation 
of the words. 

The Vocative we pafs over from its 
little ufe, being not only unknown to the 
modern Languages, but often in the an- 
tient being fupplied by the Nominative. 

The Ablative hkewife was ufed by 
the Romans only; a Cafe they feem to have 

adopted 
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adopted to ajfociate with their Prepofitions^ Ch. IV. 
as they had deprived their Genitive and D^- v/'v^^ 
tive of that privilege j a Cafe certainly not 
tie^effary, becaufe the Greeks do as well 
without it, and becaufe with the Romans 
themfelvesit is frequently undiftinguifhed. 

There remains the Nominative, 
which whether it were a Cafe or no, was 
niuch difputed by the Antients. The Pm- 
fatetics held it to be no Cafe^ and likened 
the Noun, in this its primary and original 
Fbrm^ to a perpendicular Line, fuch for 
example, as the line A B. 
^ CD 




A 

The Variations from the Nominative, they 
confidered as if A B were to fall from its 
perpendicular, as for example, to A C, or 
AD. Hence then they only called thefc 
Variations, IlTaSEIS^CASus, Cas es, or 
X 3 Fal- 
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Ch.rV. Fallings. The Stoics on the contrary, 
' and the Grammarians with them, made the 
Nominative a Case alfo. Words they ccm- 
fidered (as it were) to fall from the Mind^ 
or difcurfive Faculty. Now when a Noun 
fell thence in its primary Ftirm, they then 
called it nrnXa OP0H, Casus rec- 
tus, AN ERECT, or UPRIGHT CaSE Or 

Falling, fuch as A B, and by this name 
they diftinguifhed the Nominative. When 
it fell from the Mind under any of its varia- 
tiens^ as for example in the form of a Geni-^ 
tivey a Dative^ or the like, fuch variations 
they called nraSEIX HAAriAI, Ca- 
sus OBLIQUI, OBLIQUE CaSES, Or SIDE- 
LONG Fallings (fuch as AC, or AD) in 
oppofition to the other (that is A B) which 
was ered and perpendicular (a). Hence 
too Grammarians called the Method of 
enumerating the various Cafes of a Noun, 
KAI2IX, Declinatio, a Declension, 

it 



fa) Sct^mmon. in Libr.de Interpr, p. 35. 
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it being a fort oi progreffive Defcent from Ch. IV. 
tbe Noun's upright Form thro* its various ' 
declining Eorms^ that is, a Defcent from 
AB, to AC, AD, &c. 

Of thcfe Cases wc fhall treat but of 
four, that is to fay, the Nominative, 
the Accusative, the Genitive, and 
the Dative. 

It has been faid already in the pre-* 
ceding Chapter, that the great Objeds of 
natural Union are Substance and At- 
tribute. Now from this Natural Con^ 
cor</ arifes the Ljogical Concord of Sv eject 
and Predicate, and the Grammatical 
Concordof SvBST ACTIVE and Attribu- 
tive {b). Thefe Concords in Speech 
produce Propositions and Sentences, 
as that previous Concord in Nature 
produces natural Beings^ This being 
T 4 admitted 



(bj See before, p. 264. 
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Ch. IV. admitted, we proceed by obferving, that 
when a Sentence is regular and orderly, 
Nature's Subjiance^ the hogiciaris SubjeGl^ 
^and the Grammarian's Subfiantive are all 
denoted by that Cafe, which we call the 
Nominative. For example, Cjesar 
pugnat^ Ms fingitur^ Domus cddificatur, 
We may remark too by the way, that the 
Chara6ier of this Nominative may be learnt 
from its Attributive. The Adion implied 
in pugnaty fhews its Nominative CiBSAi;: 
to be an Adi ve efficient Caufe j the Paflion 
implied in jfnj'/Vr/r, fhews its Nominativf 
JEs to be a Paffive Subjed, as does the 
Paffion in cedificatur prove Domus tp be 
an EfFed. 

As therefore every Attribute would 
as far as poffible conform itfelf to its Sub- 
fiantive, fp for this reafon, when it has 
Cafes, it imitates its Subfiantive, and ap? 
pears a§ a Nominative alfo. So we find \% 
jn fuch inflances as — Cicero efi elo- 

QUENSj VlTIUM ^ TURPEj HoMO ^ 

ANIMAL^ 
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ANIMAL, &c. When it has no Cafes, Ch. IV* 
(as happens with Verbs) it is forced to' 
content itfelf with fiich alfimilations as it 
has, thofe of Nwmber and Perfon * ; as 
when we fay, Cicero loquitur j nos 

LOQUIMUR J HoMINJ^S LOQUUNTUR, 

From what has been faid, we may 
make the following obfervations — that as 
there can be no Sentence without a Suh^ 
Jlantive^ fb that Subftantive, if the Sen- 
tence be regular ^ is always denoted by a 
'Nominative — that on this occafion all the 
Attributives^ that have Cafes^ appear as 
Nominatives alfo — that there may be a re- 
gular and perfe^^ Sentence without any of 
the oth^r Cafes^ but that without one Nomi-- 
native at leafi^ this is utterly impoffible. 
Hence therefore we form its Charaifler and 
Pefcription — the Nominative is that 
Caje^ without which there can be no regu- 
lar 



* What fort of Number and Perfon Verbs have, fee 
before, p. 170, 17?? 
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Ch, IV. lar (c) andperfe^ Sentence. Wc are now 
' to fearch after another Cafe. 



When the Attributive in any Sentence 
is ibme Verb denoting A£fion, we may be 
affured the principal Svbjiantive is Ibme 
a6live efficient Caufe. So we may call 
Achilles and Lyfippus in fuch Sentences as 
Achilles vulneravit^ Lyfippus fecit. But 
though this be evident and clearly under- 
ftood, the Mind is ftill infufpence^ and finds 
\tsconct^t\on incomplete. Action, it well 
knows, not only requires fome Agents but 
it muft have a Subje£i alfo to work on, and 
it muft produce fome Effe£i. It is then to 
denote one of thefe (that is, the SubfeSl 
or the Effed) that the Authors of Lan- 

• guage 



(c) We have added regular as well perfe^y becaufe 
there may be irregular Sentences, which may htperfe^ 
ivilhout a Ni>mnatiVe. Of this kind are all Sentences, 
made out of thofe Verbs, called by the Stoics Ha^- 
(Tu^'lxu.a.'vct or Iia^ct}Lamyo^riyMT»y fuch as ^Zux^nnh faTi^^|l) 
^Qcratemfccnitety &c. See before, p. 180. 
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guage have deftincd the Accusative, Ch, IV. 
Achilles vulneravit Hector em — here the ^'^"^ 
Accufative denotes the Subjcd. Lyjippus 

fecit STATU AS here the Accufative 

denotes the EfFed. By thefe additional 
Explanations the Mind becomes fatisfied^ 
and the Sentences acquire a Perfedion, 
which before they wanted. In whatever 
other manner, whether figuratively, or 
with Prepofitions, this Cafe may have 
been ufed, its firft deftination feems^ to 
have been that here mentioned, and hence 
therefore we fhall form its Charader and 
Deicription — the Accusative is that 
Cafey which to an efficient Nominative and 
a Verb of ABionfubjoins either the Effedl 
or the pajffive Subject. We have ftill left 
the Genitive and the Dative, which we 
inveftigate, as follows. 

It has been faid in the preceding Chap- 
ter ((/), that when the Places of the liJo- 

minative 



(d) See before, f . 265. 
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Ch. IV. minative and the Accufative arc filled by 
'proper Subftantives, other Subftantives are 
annexed by the help of Prepqfitions. Now, 
though this be fo far true in the modern 
Languages, that (a very few inftances ex- 
cepted) they know no other method ; yet 
is not the rule of equal latitude with re- 
fped to the iMtin or Greeks and that from 
reaibns which we are about to offer. 

Among the various Relations of Sub« 
ftantives denoted by Prepofitions, there 
appear to be two principal ones; and thefc 
are, the Term or Pointy which fomething 
commences from, and Xh^ Term or Pointy 
which fomething tends to. Thefe Re^ 
lations the Greeks and Latins thought of 
fo great importance, as to diftinguifh them, 
when they occurred, by peculiar Termina-- 
tions of their own^ which expreft their 
force, without the help of a Prepofition. 
Now it is here we behold the Rife of the 
antient Genitive, and Dative, the Geni^ 
TivE being formed to exprefs all Relations 
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commencing v^ou itjelf^ the Dative, Ch. IV. 
all Relations tending to itjelf. Of this 
there can be no ftronger proof, than the 
Analyfis of thefe Cafes in the modern 
Languages, which we have mentioned 
already {e). 

It is on thefe Principles that they f^y in 
Greek— H^io^tLi 20T, lll^ixi 20I, Of 
thee I ajk^ To thee I give. The reafon 
is, in requefts the perlbn requefted is one 
whom fomething is expeded from-^ in 
^donations, the perfon prefented is one 
whom fomething paffes to. So again — 
ff) IleTcolirrcit X/9v^, it is made of Stone. Stone 
was the paflive Subjed, and thus it appears 
in the Genitive^ as being the Term from^ 
or out of which. Even in Latin^ where 
the Syntax is more formal and ftrid, wc 
read — 

Implentur 



(e) See before, p. 275. 276. 

(f) X^ffw vnirotmAm^f xet) iXi(p«*V, maJe of Gold 
and Ivory, So fays Paufanias of the Olympian "juptter^ 
L. V. p. 400. See alfoHow. Iliad. 2. 574. 
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Ch. IV. Implmtur veteris Baccbu pinguifquefe- 
^^"^^^ rincd. Virg- 

The old Wine and Venifon were the funds 
or ftores, of or from which they were 
filled. Upon the fame principles, Tiivo r5 
v^oLTo^y is a Phrafe in Greek 5 and, Je bois 
de Feau^ a Phrafe in French^ as much as 
to fay, / takefome or a certain part^ from 
or OUT OF a certain whole. 

When we meet in Languages fuch Ge- 
nitives as the Son of a Father 5 the Father 
of a Son-^ the Pi€lure of a Painter ^^ the 
Painter of a Pi&urCj &c. thefe are all 
Relatives, and therefore each of them 
reciprocally a Term or Point to the other, 
FROMOR OUT OF which it derives its Ef- 
fence J or at leaft its Intelle&ion {g). 

The 



(g) All Relatives are faid to reciprocate, or mutually 
infer each other, and therefore they are often exprcft 
by this Cafe, that is to fay, the Genitive. Thus yfr/- 

•Tot 
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The Dative^ as it implies Tendency to C\i. IV. 
is employed among its other ufes to denote ' 
the Final Cause, that being the Caufe 
to which all Events, not fortuitous, may be 
faid to tend. It is thus ufed in the follow- 
ing infiances, among innumerable others, 

-—Hi^ihi fuaveis dcedala tellus 
Submittit flares — Lucret. 

T iBi hrachia contrahit ardens 
Scorpios — Virg. G. I. 

TiBiferviat ultima Thule. 

Ibid. 

And ib much for Cases, their Origin 
and Ufc J a Sort of Forms, or Termina- 

tions^ 



ilMcrv. Omnia vera, qua Junt ad aliquid^ referuntur ad 
$a^ qua reciprocantur, Ut fervus dicitur dominijervus ; 
ft dommuSffervi dominus ; necnm duplum^ dinudii duplum; 
it dimidmm^ dupli dimidium, Categor. C. VIT. 
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Ch, IV. tions, which we could not well pafs over, 
from their great importan(!:e {h) both in 
the Greek and Latin Tongues ; but which 
however, not being among the EiTentials 
of Language, and therefore not to be 
found in many particular Languages, can . 
be hardly faid to fall within the limits of 
our Inquiry. 

(b) Annon et illud objervationedignum (licet nabis nuh 
dernis fpiritfis nonnihil redundat) antiquas Linguas pk- 
nas declinationum, ca/uum^ conjugationum^ etjimsliumfih' 
iffei modernaSy bhferideflitutas, plurima per prdgpoji- 
tiones et verba auxiliaria fegniter expedire f Sane facile 
quis conjiciat (utcunque nobis ipjt placeamus) ingenia pri- 
orum feculorum noftris fuiffe muito acutiora et fubtili* 
ora. Bacon, de Augm. Scient. VI. i . 



CHAP. 
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C HA P. V. 

Concerning Interje6lions — Recapitulation^-- 
Conclujton. 

BESIDES the Parts of Speech before ch. V. 
mentioned, there remains the In-" 
TERJECTION. Of this Kind among the 
Greeks are'H, 4>gv, 'A/, &c. among the 
Latins^ Ah ! Heu ! Hei ! &c. among the 
Englijhy Ah! Alas! Fie! &q. Thefe 
the Greeks have ranged among their Ad- 
verbs ; improperly, if we confider the Ad- 
verbial Nature, which always co-incides 
with fome Verb, as its Principal, and to 
which it always ferves iii the charader of 
an Attributive. Now Interjections 
co'incide with no Part of Speech^ but are e/- 
ther uttered alone^ or elfe thrown into a Sen-^ 
tence^ without altering its For m^ either in 
Syntax or Signification. The Latins feem 
therefore to have done better in '\ fepa- 

rating 



t Vid, Servium in jEneid. XII. v. 486. 
U 



I 
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Ch.V. rating them by themfelves, and giving 
^^^^'^'>^^^' them a name by way of diftindion from 
the reft. 

Should it be afk'd, if not Adverbs, 
what then are they ? It may be anfwered, 
not fo properly Parts of Speech, as adven- 
titious Sounds 5 certain Voices of Na-- 
TURE, rather than Voices oi Arty exprcf- 
fing thofe Pailions and natural Emotions, 
which fpontaneoufly arife in the human 
Soul, upon the View or Narrative of in- 
terefting Events {a). 

"And 



(a) Interjectiones a Gracis ad Adverbia reft- 
runtur, atque eos Jequitur etiam Boetbius, Et re8e quh 
dem de its, quando cafum regunt, Sed quando orationi 
Jolum inferuntur^ ut nota affediiis^ velut Jujpirii aut me^ 
tCis, vix videntur ad clajfem aliquam pertinere, ut qua 
MATURALES Jint NOT^ ; non, aliarum vocum injlar, 
ex iftjiituto ftgnificant , Voff. de Anal. L. I. c. i. Ik- 
TERJECTio^? V9X affeflum mentis JignificanSy ac citra 
verbi opemjententiam complens. Ibid. c. 3. Rejlai claf^ 
Jium exfremay InterJECTJO. Hujus appellatio nm 

ftm^ 
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" And thus we have found that ALLCh. V, 
*' Words are either significant by 

'* themselves, OR ONLY SIGNIFICANT, 
U 2 ** WHEN 



fimllter fe habet ac ConjunHionis, Nam cum bac dicatur 
Conjun5liOy quia conjungat ; Interje^io tamen^ non quia 
interjacety fed quia i nterj ici tur, nomen dccbpit. Nee tamen 
dew'icf, ejus ejl^ ut interjiciatur \ cum per fe compleat fen^ 
tentiamy nee raro ab ed ineipiat oratio. Ibid. L. IV. 
c- 28. liiT^KJzcTlo^^M non eJfepartemOrationisfic 
oflendo : ^od naturale efi^ idem eft apud omnes : Sed ge^ 
mitus IS figna latitia idem funt apud omnes: Sunt igitnr 
naturales. Si vero naturales, non funt partes Orationis, 
Nam ea partes, fecundum Ariftotelemy ex infiituto, non 
naturd, debent conjlare. Inter je^ionem Graci Adverbiis 
adnumerant; fedfal/o, Namne^ue, &c. San6l. Miner. 
L. I.e. 2. Interject 10 NEM Graci inter Jdverbia 
ponunt, quoniam bac quoque vel adjun^itur verbis^ vel 
verba ei fubaudiuntur, Ut ft dicam — Papae I quid vi- 
deo? — vel per fe — Papae ! etiamfi non addatur^ Miror ; 
habet in fe ipfius verbi fignificationem. §lua res maxime 
fecit Rovianarum artium Scriptores feparatim banc partem 
ab Adverbiis accipere \ quia videtur affedlum habere infeje 
Verbiy et plenam motus animi fignifcationem, etiamft non 
addatur Ferbumy demonjlrare. Inter jeMio tamen non jglum 
illay qua dicunt Graci cr;^iTA*acr^», fsgnificat ; Jed etiam 
voceSy qua cujujcunque pafjionis animi pulfu per exclama^ 
tionem interjiciuntur, Piifc. L. XV. 
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Ch. V. '' WHEN Associated— -fAa? thofe Jigni- 
^fcant by them/elves^ denote either Sub- 
** STANCES or At TKinvTES, and are call- 
" ed for that reafon Substantives and 
** Attributives — that the Subjiantives 
'' are either Nouns or Pronouns — that 
" f^^ATTRiBUTivEs^^r^^/Vi^^r Primary 
^' or Secondary — that the Primary At- 
" tributives are either Verbs Par tic i- 
" PLEs, or Adjectives ; the Secondary^ 
" Adverbs — Again^ that the Parts of 
** Speech^ only /gnijicant when ajfbciated^are 
'* e/Vi6er Definitives or Connectives 
'' that the Definitives are either Arti- 
^ cuLAR, or Pronominal — and that 
*' the ConneBives are either Prepositions 
" or Conjunctions." 

An d thus have we refolved Lan guage, 
AS A Whole into its constituent 
Parts, which was the firft thing, that we 
propofed, in the courfe of this Inquiry {b). 

But 

^^^^B^M,^— — ** ■III! .1. !■■ I fc ,, 

(b) See before, p. 7. 
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But now. as we conclude, methiaks Ich. V. 
hear fome Objedor, demanding with an' 
air of pdeafantry, and ridicule — " L there 
*' ^0 /peaking then without all this trouble F 
*' Do we not talk every one of us^ as well 
^^ unlearned^ as learned-^ as well poor Pea- 
^^ fants^ as profound Philofophers^'' We 
may anfwer by interrogating on our part 
— Do not thofe fame poor Peafants ufe 
the Levar and the Wedge, and many 
other Inftruments, with much habitual 
rcadinels ? And yet have they any con- 
ception of thofe Geometrical Principles, 
from which thofe Machines derive their 
Efficacy and Force ? And is the Ignorance 
of thefe Peafants, a reafon for others to 
remain ignorant j or to render the Subject 
a lefs becoming Inquiry ? Think of Ani- 
mals, and Vegetables, that occur every 
day — of Time, of Place, and of Motion 
~-of Light, of Colours, and of Gravita- 
tion — of our very Senfes and Intelle<a, 
by which we perceive every thing elfe — • 
U 3 That 



9 



^ 
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Ch. V. That they are, we all know, and are 
perfedly fatisfied — What they are, is 
a Subjed of much oblcurity and doubt. 
Were we to rejed this laft Qjieftion, be- 
caufe we are certain of the firft, we fhould 
banifh all Philofophy at once out of the 
world (c). 

But a graver Objedor now accofts us, 

" What (fays he) is the Utility f 
^' Whence the Profit^ where the GainV 
Every Science whatever (we may an- 
fwer) has its Ufe, Arithmetic is excel-^ 

lent 



yw^ifJUtnoTviv, ayvuTordixv at tijf iaiccv' u^Tn^ in ximfo-i;, x^ 
o To^roj, rr» ^s fxa?JiOv o Xl^^voq, Exarw ya^ THrwif to /x5» ilrou 

^(xXevuToiruv o^aOii»a». "En ^s ^n Tt ruv roitnut u») v ^x^* 
TO. /xfix yaq ilvxi T» Tviv ^^fy yiu^HMirotrot y,ou ^Tn^ur^^ro** 

4'^%^^> B'. p. 142. 



^ 
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lent for the guaging of Liquors ; Geome- Ch. V. 
try, for the meafuring of Eftates ; Aftro- 
nomy, for the making of Almanacks j and 
Grammar perhaps, for the drawing of 
Bonds and Conveyances. 

Thus much to the Sordid — If the 
Liberal afk for fomething better than this, 
we may anfwer and affure them from the 
beft authorities, that every Exercife of the 
Mind upon Theorems of Science, like 
generous and manly Exercife of the 
Body, tends to call forth and ftrengthen 
Nature's original Vigour. Be the Sub- 
jed itfelf immediately lucrative or not, 
the Nerves of Reafon are braced by the 
mere Employ, and we become abler Ac- 
tors in the Drama of Life, whether our 
Part be of the bufier, or of the fedater 
kind. 



U 4 Perhaps 
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Ch. V. Perhaps too there is a Pleafure even in 
' Science itfelf^ diftind from any End, to 
which it may be farther conducive. Are 
not Health and Strength of Body defirable 
for their own fakes, tho' we happen not 
to be fated either for Porters or Draymen ; 
And have not Health and Strength of 
Mind their intrinfic Worth alfo, tho' not 
condemned to the low drudgery of fordid 
Emolument? Why (hould there not be 
a Good (could we have the Grace to re* 
cognize it) in the mere Energy of our In- 
telle£l^ as much as in Energies of lower 
degree ? The Sportfman believes there is 
Good in his Chace ; the Man of Gaiety, 
in his Intrigue ; even the Glutton, in his 
Meal. We may juftly afk of thefe, why 
they furfue fuch things ; but if they aur 
fwer, they furfue them^ becaufe they are 
Good, it would be folly to afk them far- 
ther, WHY they PURSUE what is Good. 
|t might well in fuch cafe be replied on 

their 
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their behalf (how ftrange foever it may Ch. V. 
at firft appear) that if there was not fame- 
thing Good, which was in no refpe6l use- 
ful, even things ufefulthemf elves could not 
pojjibly have exijience. For this is in fadl 
no more than to affert, that fome things 
are Ends, fome things are Means, and 
that if there were no Ends, there could 
be of courfe no Means. 

It fhould feen then the Grand Qiieftion 
was, WHAT IS Good — that is to fay, 
what is that which is dejirahle^ not for 
fomething elfe^ but for itfelf-^ for whe- 
ther it be the Chace, or the Intrigue, or 
the Meal, may be fairly i^ueftioned, fince 
Men in each inftance are far from being 
jagreed, 

In the mean time it is plain from daily 
experience, there are infinite Pleafures, 
Amufements, and Diverfions, fome for 
Svimmer, pthers for Winter j fome for 

Country 
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Ch. V. Q)untry, others for Town ; fome, cafy, 
'^^~' indolent, and foft; others, boifterous, ac- 
tive, and rough J a multitude diverfified to 
every tafte, and which for the time are 
enjoyed as perfect Good, without a 
thought of any End^ that may be farther 
obtained. Some Objeds of this kind are at 
times fought by all men, excepting alone 
that contemptible Tribe, who, from a 
love to the Means of life wholly forget- 
ting its End, are truly for that reafbn 
called Mifersy or Miferable. 

If there be fuppofed then a Pleafure, 
a Satisfadion, a Good, a Something valu- 
able for its felf without view to any thing 
farther, in fo many Objeds of the fub- 
ordinate kind; fhall we not allow the fame 
praife to t\it fub litneji of all Objeds ? Shall 
THE Intellect alone feel no pleafures 
in its Energy y when we allow them to the 
g'rolTeft Energies of Appetite, and Senfe ? 
Qr if the Reality of all Pleafures and Goods 

were 
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were to be controverted, may not the In- Cb. V- 
telle£lual Sort be defended, as rationally as ^ — ^^** 
any of them ? Whatever may be urged in 
behalf of the reft (for we are not now 
arraigning them) we may fafely affirm of 
Intellectual Good, that it is " the 
** Good of that Part, which is moft ex- 
*' cellent within us ; that it is a Good ac- 
" goromodated to all Places and Times ^ 
" which neither depends on the will of 
*' others, nor on the affluence of external 
" Fortune ; that it is a Good, which de- 
*^ cays not with decaying Appetites, but 
" often rifes in vigour, when thofe are no 
*' more {d)r 

There is a Difference, we muft own, 
between this InteJ/eSiualYirtuc^ and Moral 
Virtue. MoR a l Vi r t d e, from its Em- 
ployment, may be called more Human, 

as 



(dj See Vol. I. p. 119, 120, &c. 
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Ch. V: as it tempers our Appetites to the purpofes 
of human Life. But Intellectual 
Virtue maybe furely called more Di- 
viN E, if we confider the Nature and Sub- 
limity of its End. 

• 
Indeed for Moral Virtue^ as* it is al- 
moft wholly converfant about Appetites, 
and Affedions, either to reduce the natural 
ones to a proper Mean, or totally to expel 
the unnatural and vitious, it would be im- 
pious to fuppofe the Deity to have oc- 
cafion for fuch an Habit, or that any 
work of this kind fhould call for his at- 
tention. Yet God Is, and Lives. So 
we are affured from Scripture it felf. 
What then may we fuppofe the Divine 
Life to be? Not a Life of Sleep, as 
Fables tell us of Endymion, If we may 
be allowed then to conjedure with a be- 
coming reverence, what more likely, than 
A perpetual Energic of the purest 
Intellect about the first, all- 
comprehensive 
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COMPREHENSIVE ObJECTS OF InTEL-CH. V. 
LECTION, WHICH ObJECTS ARE NO !"'""^'~* 
OTHER THAN THAT INTELLECT IT- 
SELF? For in pure Intellection it 
holds the reverfe of all Senfation, that 

THE PERCEIVER AND ThINO PER- 
CEIVED are always one and the 
SAME {e). 



It 



(e) *£( Sf ^uq IV s^Uf uq ifJLsTq iirori, 6 Gep^ ait, Say/xarei* 
h ^l fMoi^^Vf rrt ^ocviAM<Twri^»' c;^E» ^ uas, itat ^uni St ye 

Toy 0foy sivxi Quov onoioVf cc^t^ov u^t Qari Koct ouw cvvi^q Ka* 
ui^oq vva^X^i nrZ Biu, TOYTO ya^ O 0EO2. Tu» fxem t« 

fv<r* a\ ('. It is remarkable in Scripture that God is 
peculiarly charafterized as a Living God, in op- 
pofiiion to all falfe and imaginary Deities, of whom 
fome had no pretcnfions to Life at all ; others to none 
higher than that of Vegetables or Brutes ; and the 
beft were nothing better than illuftrious Men, whofe 
exiftence was circumfcribed by the fhort period of Hu- 
manity. 

To 
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Ch, V. It was Speculation of this kind con- 
^-"^^"'cerning the Divinp Nature, which 
induced one of the wifeft among the 
Antients to believe — " That the Man, 
*' who could live in the pure enjoyment 
'^ of his Mind^ and who properly culti- 
'' vated that divine Principle, was happieft 
*' in himfelf^ and mofi beloved by the Gods. 
" For if the Gods had any regard to 
*' what paft among Men (as it appeared 
" they had) it was probable they fhould 
" rejoice in that which was moji excellent ^ 
" and by nature the mofi nearly allied to 
'' themfelves'^ and, as this was Mind, 
'' that they fhould requite the Man, who 
" moft loved and honoured This^ both 
" from his regard to that which ^as 

" dear 



To the paflage above quoted, may be added ano- 
ther, which immediately precedes it. 'Avtw ^\ »ok7 • 
ySs xara ^sToXij-J/iv tS ywjTS* voviroi ya^ yasrat, Sty/a w* xaX 
vam' uTi TAYTON NOYS KAI NOHTON. 
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'* dear to themfelves, and from his ad-^ Ch. V. 
'' ing a Part, which was laudable and' 
« right (fy 

And thus in all Science there is 
fomething valuable for itfelf becaufe it 
contains within it fomething which is 
divine. 



(f) 'hOm- NwjbUKx* TO K.\ xff . i. 



End of the Second Book. 
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CHAP- I. 

IntroduGlion — Divifion of the SubjeSl into 
its principal Parts. 

SOME things the Mind performs ch, L 
thro' the Bodyj as for example, v.— v — ' 
the various Works and Energies of 
Art. Others it performs without fuch Me- 
dium-^ as for example, when it thinks, 
and reafons, and concludes. Now tho' 
the Mind, in either cafe, may be called 
the Principle or Source, yet are thefe laft 
X more 
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Ch. L more properly its own peculiar Adis, as 
' being immediately referable to its own in- 
nate Powers. And thus is Mind t//ff- 
mately the Caufe of all ; of every thing at 
leaft that is Fair and Good. 

Among thofe Ads of Mind more im- 
mediately its own, that of mental Separa- 
tion may be well reckoned one. Corporeal 
Separations, however accurate otherwife, 
are in one refped incomplete, as they may 
be repeated without end. The fmalleft 
Limb, fevered from the fmalleft Animal- 
cule (if we could fuppofe any inftrument 
equal to fuch diffedion) has ftill a triple 
Extenfion of length, breadth, and thick- 
nefs; has a figure, a colour, with perhaps 
many other qualities • and fo will continue 
to have, tho* thus divided to infinity. But 
(a) the Mind furmounts all power oi Con- 
cretion^ 



(a) Itaqne Natura facienda ejl prorfus Solutio y Sepa- 
ratio ; non per Ignem certfy Jed per Menfem, tanquam ig^ 
nem divinum, B>acon. Organ. Lib. II. iC\ 
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cretion^ and can place in the fimpIeftCh. L 
manner every Attribute by itfelf ; convex ^""^^"^ 
without concave ; colour without fuper- 
ficies J fuperficies without Body ; and Body 
vvithout its Accidents ; as diftindly each 
one, as tho' they had never been united. 

And thus it is that it penetratorf into the 
receffes of all things, not oilly dividing 
them, ^s Wholes^ into their more confpicuous 
Parts ^ but perfifting, till it even feparate 
thole Elementary Principles^ which, being 
blended together after a more myfterious 
manner, are united in the minuteji Part^ 
as much as in the mightieji Whole {b). 

Now if Matter and Form are among 
thefe Elements, and deferve perhaps to be 
efteemed as the principal among them, it 
may not be foreign to the Defign of this 
Treatife, to feek whether thefe^ or any 
things analogous to them^ may be found in 
X 2 Speech 

(i) Sec below, p. 312. 
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Ch. I. Speech or Language (c). Thisthcrc- 
' fore we fhall attempt after the following 
method. 

Every 



(c) See before p. 2. 7. Matter and Form (in 
Greek TAH and El AG I) were Terms of great im- 
port in the days of antient Philofophy, when things 
were fcrutinized rather at their beginning than at their 
End. They have been but little regarded by modern 
Philofophy, which almoft wholly employs itfelf about 
the laft order of Subftance, that is to fay, the tangiUt^ 
corporeal or concrete^ and which acknowledges no fept- 
rations even in this, but thofe made by mathematical 
Inftruments or Chemical Procefs. 

The original meaning of the Word tAH, was 
'Sylva, a Wood. Thus Homer. 

T ^fM y i^t» lAOK^ Hoi YAH, 

As Neptune pafl, the Mountains and the Wood 
Trembled beneath the God's immortal Feet. 

Hence a« Wood was perhaps the firft and moft 
ufeful kind of Materials, the Word *t^f which de- 
noted it, came to be by degrees extended, and at length 
to denote Matter or Materials in general. In 
this fenfe Brafs was called the *^ or Matter of a Sta- 
tue ; Stone, the '^Y^ or Matter of a Pillar ; and fo in 
ether tnftances. The Platonic Cbalcidius^ and other 

Authort 
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Every thing in a manner, whether Ch. I. 
natural or artificial, is in its coftitution *'-*"^'" -' 

corn- 



Authors of the latter Latinity ufe Sylva under the 
fame extended and compreh*nfive Signification. 

Now as the Species of Matter here mentioned, 
(Stone^ Metal, Wood, ^c) occur rabft frequently in 
common life, and are ail nothing more than natural 
Subftances or Bodies, hence by the Vulgar, Matter 
and Body have been taken to denote the fame thing; 
Material to mean Corporeal \ Immaterial ^ Incorporeal^ 
&c. But this was not the Sentiment of Philofopher* 
of old, by whom the Term Matter was feldom ufed 
under fo narrow an acceptation. By thefe, every 
thing was called YAH, or Matter, whether cor- 
poreal or incorporeal, which was capable of becoming 
fometbing elfe^ or of being moulded into Jometbing elfe^ 
whether from the operation of Art, of Nature, or a 
higher Caufe. 

In this fenfe they not only called Brafs the "YAjj of 
a Statue, and Timber of a Boat, but Letters and 
Syllables they called the "Y^ct* of Words ; Words or 
iimple Terms, the "tyMi of Propofitions; and Propo- 
fitions themfelvcs the^YAai of Syllogifms. The <^/wV/ 
held all things out of our own power (t« «t 1^' V*^') 
fuch as Wealth and Poverty, Honour and Difhonour, 
X 3 Health 
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Ch. L compounded of fomething Common, and 
*^^^^^^ fomething Peculiar ; of fomething Com-- 

moTiy 

Health and Sickneis, Life and Death, to be the^fAaw, 
or Materials of Virtue or Moral Goodnefs^ which had its 
tffence in a proper condu^ with refpeft to all thefe, 
(Vid. Arr. Epia. L. I. c. 29. Alfo Vol. the firft of 
thefe mifcellaneous Treatifes, p. 187, 309. M. Ant. 
XII. 29. VII. 29. X. 18, 19. where the 'T7uw» and 
'AiTkDl^? arc oppofed to each other). The Peripatetics^ 
tho' they exprefsly held the Soul to be eiauyi^T9%j or 
Incorporeal^ yet ftill talked of a N5? 'YXixo^, a mate- 
rial Mind or Intelle^, This to modern Ears may pof- 
fibly found fomewhat harlhly. Yet if we tranflate the 
Woi:ds, Natural Capacity ^ and confider them as only 
. denoting that original and native Power of Intelleftion, 
which being previous to all human Knowledge, is yet 
neceffary to its reception \ there feems nothing then to 
remain, that can give us offence. And fo much for 
the Idea of TAH, or Matter. See Alex, Apbrod. 
de Anim. p. 144. b. 145. Ariji. Metapb, p. 121, 122, 
141. Edit.Sylb. Prod in Euclid, p. 22, 23. 

As to EIAOS, its original meaning was that of 
Form or Figure, confidered as denoting vijible Sym^ 
metry, and Proportion ; and hence it had its name from 
eT^w to fee f Beauty of perfon being one of the noblefl, 
and mofl excellent ObjeSs of Sight. Thus Euripides^ 

Fair Form /o Empire gave the firji pretence. 
• Now 
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fnon-, and belonging to many other things ; Ch, I. 
and of fomething Peculiar^ by which it ' 

.is 



Now as the Form or Figure of vifible Beings tended 
principally to dijihiguifh ihem, and to give to each its 
Name and Effence; hence in a more general fenfe, 
whatever of any kind (whether corporeal, or incorporeal) 
was peculiar, effential, and diftinftive, fo as by its 
acceffion to any Beings, as to its^'Y^i? or Matter, to 
mark them with a Charafter, which they had not be- 
fore, was called by the Antients EIAOS or Form, 
Thus not only the Shape given to the Brafs was called 
theEl^? or Form of the Statue; but the Proportion af- 
iigned to the Drugs was the eI^o? or Form of the Me- 
dicine J the orderly Motion of the human Body was the 
eT^oj or Form of the Dance ; the jujl Arrangement of 
the Propofitions, the eT^o? or Form of the Syllogifm. 
In like manner the rational and accurate Condu^ of a 
wife and good man^ in all the various Relations and Oc- 
currences of life, made that eT^«? or Form, defcribed 
by Cicero to his Son, — Form am quidam ipfam, Marce 
fili^ et tanquam faciem HoNESTi vides: qua, Ji oculis 
cemeretur, mirabiles amores (ut ait Plato) excitaret fa^ 
fientia, &c. De OfEc. I. 

We may go farther (lill-^THE supreme Intel- 

LiGEN*,E, which paffes thro' all things, and which is 

the fame to our Capacities, as Li^ht is to our Eyes, 

X 4 this 
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Ch. I. is diftingui(hed, and made to be its true 
^^"^^ ' and proper lcl£ 

Hence 



this fupreme Intelligence has been called EI AGS 
EIAHN, THE FoRM OR FoRMS, as being the 
Fountain of all Symmetry, of all Good, and of all 
Truth; and as imparting to every Being thofe ejfentiid 
and diflinnive Attributes, which make it to be itjelf^ 
and not any thing elfe. 

And fo much concerning Form, as before concern- 
ing Matter. We fliall only add, that it is in 
the uniting of thefe, that every thing generable be- 
gins to exift ; in their feparating^ to perijh and Se at 
an end — that while the two co-exift, they co-exift 
not by juxta-pofttioHy like the ftones in a wall, 
but by a more intimate Co-incidence^ complete in the 
minuted part — that hence, if we were to perfift in di- 
viding any fubftance (for example Marble) to infinity, 
there would ftill remain after every feflion both Matter 
and Fornty and thefe as perfeflly united, as before the 
Divifion began — laftly, that they are both pre-exijietit 
to the Beings, which they conftitutc; the Matter being 
to be found in the world at large ; the Form^ if artifi- 
cial, pre-exifting within the Artificer^ or if natural, 
within tht fupreme Caufe^ the Sovereign Artift of the 
■pniverfe, 

--^Pukbrum pulcberrimus ipje 

Mundum mente gerens, Jimilique in imagine formans. 

Even 
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Hence Language, if compared ac-Ch. I. 
cording to this notion to tlie murmurs of' 

a Fountain, 



Even without (peculating fo high as this, we may fee 
among all animal and vegetable Subftances, the Form 
pre-exifting in theif immediate generating Caufe ; Oak 
being the parent of Oak, Lion of Lion, Man of J/fan. 

Cicero*! account of thefe Principles is -as follows. 

Matter. 
Sed fuhjeBam putant omnibus Jine ulla fpecie^ atque ca-- 
rentem omni ilia qualitate (faciamus en'tm tra^ando uftta-r 
tins hoc verbum et tritius) materiam quandam^ ex 
qua omnia expreffa atque effi^ajint : (qua tota omnia ac^ 
fipere pojfity omnibufque modis mutari atque ex omni parte) 
eoque etiam interire, non in nibilum, &c. Acad. I. 8. 

Form. 

Sed ego Jic fiatuo^ nihil ejfe in ullo genere tarn puU 

cbrum^ quo non pulcbrius id fit ^ unde illud, ut ex ore ali- 

quOy quafi imago^ exprimatnr^ quod neque oculisy neque 

auribusy neque ullo fenju per dpi pot eft : cogitatione tantum 

et mente comple^imur. Has rerum formas ap^ 

pellat Ideas ille non intelligendi folum^ Jed etiam dicendi 
gravijjimus au^or et magifler^ Plato: eafque gigni negat, 
et ait Jemper ejfe^ ac ratione et intelligentid contineri : ca- 
mera nafci^ occiderej fluere^ labi ; nee diutiUs eJfe uno et 

eqdem 
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Ch. I. a Fountain, or the dafhings of a Cataract, 
'''^ has in common this, that like them, it is 
a So UN D. But then on the contrary it has 
in peculiar this, that whereas thofe Sounds 
have no Meaning or Signification^ to Laiv- 
guage a Meaning or Signification is 
effential. Again, Language^ if comp>ared 
to the Voice of irrational 'Animals, has in 
common this, that like them, it has a 
Meaning. But then it has this in peculiar 
to diftinguifti it from them, that whereas 
the Meaning of thofe Animal Sounds is 
derived/row Nature, that of Language 
is derived, not from Nature, but from 
Compact fdj. 

From- 



fodem jlatu, ^tidquid cjl igitur, de quo rathne et via 
difputetur^ id eji ad ultimam Jut generis For mam Jpeciem^ 
que redigendum, Cic. ad M. Brut. Orat. 

(d) The Peripatetics (and with juft reafon) in all 
iheir definitions as well of Words as of Sentences, 
made it a part of their character to be fignificant x«Ti 
cv9^xiii9, by Compact, See Arijiot, de Interp. c. 2. 4. 
Bqethius tr^nflates the Words xara ovrMxijiF, ad placi^ 

tum^ 
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From hence it becomes evident, thatCh. I. 
Language, taken in the moft compre- 
henfive view, implies certain Sounds^ having 
certain Meanings -^ and that of thefe two 
Principles, the Sound is as the Matter, 
common (Hke other Matter) to many dif- 
ferent things; the Meaning as that pecu- 
liar and charaderiftic FoRNf, by which 
the Nature or Effence of Language be- 
comes complete. 

tufn^ 6v fecundum placitum; and thus explains them in 
his comment — Secundum placitum vero eft quod 
fecundum quandam po/ttionem, placitumque ponentis apta- 
tur ; nullum enim nomen naturaliter conjiitutum eji^ neque 
unquam^ Jicut fuhje^a res a natura ejiy it a quoque a na- 
iura veniente vocabuh nuncupatur. Sed bominum genus, 
quod et rationgy et oratione vigeref, nomina pojuit, eaque 
quibus Ubuit Uteris fyllabifque conjungens^ftngulisfubjeBa" 
rum rerum fubjiantiis dedit. Boeth. in Lib. de Interpret, 
p. 308. 



CHAP, 
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C H A P. II. 

Upon the Matter^ or common Subje£l of 
Language. 

Ch. II. 'TpHE TAH or Matter of Lan- 
^"^ JL G u A G E comes firft to be confidcred, 
a Subjed, which order will not fufFer us 
to omit, but in which we fhall endeavour 
to be as concife as we can. Now thi$ 
TAH or Matter is Sound, and Sound is 
that Senfation peculiar to the Senfe ofHear-^ 
ing^ when the Air hath felt a Percujjion^ 
adequate to the producing fuch Effe£l (a). 

As 



[a) This appears to be FrijciarCs Meaning when 
he fays of a Voice, what is more properly true of 
Sound in general, that it xi-^fuum fenjibile aurium, id 
eji, quod proprie auribus accidit. Lib. I. p. 537. 

The following account of the Sioics, which refers 
the caufe of So u nd to an Undulation in the Air propa-^ 
gated circularly, as when we drop a ftone into a Ciftern 
of water, feerns to accord with the niodern Hypothefis, 
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As the Caufes of this Percuflion areCh. If. 
various, fo from hence Sound derives the ' 
Variety of its Species. 

Far THER, as all thcfe Caufes are either 
Animal or Inanimate, fo the two grand 
Species of Sounds are likewife Animal or 
Inanimate. 



There is no peculiar Name for Sound 
Inanimate ; nor even for that of Animals, 
when made by the trampling of their Feet, 
the fluttering of their Wings, or any other 
Caufe, which is merely accidental. But 

that, 



and to be as plauf^ble as any— 'Aicomw 5i, t5 ^a^ t5t« 

T? hiofUfi v^v^ MtT» xvKXovf Itf^ t£ •jbiCXqdfrrof X*flw« ' 
Porrb audircy cum //, qui medius inter hquentem^ et 
audientem efi^ aer verberatur orbicular iter ^ deinde agitatus 
auribus in/luit, quemadmodum et cijtema aqua per 9rbes 
injeilo agitatur lapide^ Diog. Laert. VII. 
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Ch.IL that, which they make by proper Organs ^ 
in confequence offome Senfation or inward 
Impulfe fuch Animal Sound is called a 
Voice. 

As Language therefore implies that 
Sound called Human Voice; we may 
perceive that to know the Nature and 
Powers ef the Human Voice^ is in fa6l to 
know THE Matter or common Sutyedlof 
Language. 

Now the Voice of Man, and it fliould 
feem of all other Animals, is formed by 
certain Organs between the Mouth and 
the Lungs, and which Organs maintain 
the intercourfe between thefe two. The 
Lungs furnifh Air, out of which* the 
Voice is formed ; and the Mouth, when 
the Voice is formed, ferves to publifh it 
abroad. 

What thefe Vocal Organs precifely 
are, is not in all refpeds agreed by Philo- 

fophers 
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Ibphers and Anatomifts. Be this as itCh,II. 
will, it is certain that the 'mere primary -''^^'^^^ 
andjimple Voice is completely formed^ before 
ever it reach the Mouthy and can therefore 
(as well as Breathing) find a Paflage thro' 
the Nofe, when the Mouth is fo far ftopt, 
as to prevent the leaft utterance. 

Now pure and^mple Voice, being thus 
produced, is (as before was obferved) 
tranfmitted to the Mouth. Here then, by 
means of certain different Organs, which 
do not change its primary Qiiaiities, but 
only fuperadd others, it receives the Form 
or Character of Articulation. For 
Articulation is in fad nothing elfe, 
than that Form or CharaEler^ acquired to 
Jimple Voice ^ by means of the Mouth and 
its fever al Organs^ the Teeth ^ the Tongue^ 
the Lips, &c. The Voice is not by Ar- 
ticulation made more grave or acute, more 
loud or foft (which are its primary Qua- 
lities) but it acquires to thefe Charaders 

certain 
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Ch. n. certain others additional^ which are per- 
' fcdUy adapted to exijt along with them {b). 

The 



(b) The feveral Organs above mentioned not only 
fcrve the purpofes of Speech, but thofe very different 
ones like wife of Majiicatipn and Rejpiration ; fo frugal 
is Nature in thus afligniiig them double duty, and fo 
careful to maintain her charaSer of doing nothing in 
vain. 

He, that would be informed, how miich better the 
Parts here mentioned are framed for Dijcourje in Man, 
who is a Dijcurjive Animal, than they are in other Ani- 
mals, who are not fo, may confult Arijiotle in his Trea- 
tifeJ^f Animal. Part. Lib. II. c. 17. L. III. c. i. 3. 
De Animd. L. II. c. 8. § 23, &c. 

And here by the way, if fuch Inquirer be of a Genius 
truly modern, he may poflibly wonder how the Philo- 
fopher, confidering (as it is modeftly phrafed) the Age 
in which he lived, (hould know fo much, and reafon 
fo well. But if he have any tafte or value for antient 
literature, he may with much juftercaufe wonder at the 
Vanity of his Contemporaries, who dream all Philofo- 
phy to be the Invention of their own Age, knowing 
nothing of thofe Anlients ftill remaining for their pe- 
rufal, tho' they are fo ready on every occafion to give 
the preference to themfelves. 

The following account from Ammonius will (hew 
whence the Notions in this chapter are taken, and 

what 
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The Jiffifleji of thefe new CharadersCh. IL 
are thofe acquired thro' the mere Openings ^ 

of 



what authority we have to diftinguifti Voice from 
mere Sound; and articulate Voice from sim- 
ple Voice. 

Kat H^0<^02 iMf In m'K'nyvt cU^<i otXaMi a)co5' 0X2NH 

7^ xei}\iifAitfvi t^a^tia d^rn^lu^ j^ ri vvt^uet, vrot ru yec^a^Sn, 

c^uvoft avfiQafmiy o»oif avTsZv x^ oi/^iyfci'* tiJ^ y'Karfk^y xj twit 
«^Tft;», not ^tO^wa^i IMf THN AIAAEKTON ayayxaW 
SyTa;y, «r^o( d*! THN .'AHAAS OANHN » tirairTa;; arvfji.Qoc?^[M9m . 

— £^^tt^ Sonus, i^us aeris qui auditu Jentitur : Vox 
autum eft jonus^ quern animans edit, cum per thoracis com" 
prejponem aer attra^us a pulmone^ elijus Jimul totus in 
arterlam, quam a] per am vocant^ et palatum^ aut gur- 
gulionem impingit, et ex i^u fonum quendam fenfihilem 
pro animi quodam impetu perficit. Id quod in injirumentis 
qua quia inflant\ ideo ei^wtvra a muficis dicuntur, ufu 
venity ut in tibiis, ac fijiulis contingit^ cum lingua^ denies 
labiaque ad loquelam necejfaria Jsnt ^ advocem verojimpli* 
cem non omnino conferant, Ammon, in Lib. de Intepr. 
p. 25. b. Vid. etiam Boerbave Inftitut. Medic* 
^c&. 626. 630, 

Y / It 
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Ch.U. of the Mouth, as thefe Openings diflfer in 
'<y^r^ giving the Voice a Paffage. It is the Va- 
riety of Configurations in thefe Openings 
only, which gives birth and origin to the 
feveral Vowels ; and hence it is they de- 
rive their Name, by being thus eminently 
Vocal {c). and eafy to be founded of them^ 
f elves alone. 

Ther e are other articulate Forms, which 
the Mouth makes not by mere Openings, 
but by different Conta&s of its different 
parts J fuch for inftance, as it makes by 
the Jundion of the two Lips, of the Tongue 

with 



It appears that the Stoics (contrary to the notion of 
the Perifatetiff) ukd the word *nNH to denote Sound 
in general. They defined it therefore to be — To %of 
mla^ynov a^iQ^;, which juftifies the definition given by 
Prijciuii^ in the Note preceding. Animal Sound 
they defined to be — 'At?^ I'rro o^/^^f 'srivXriyifxevoq, Air 
Jfruck (and fo made audible) by /ome animal impulfs ; and 
Human or Rational Sound they defined— "e**^ 
%o? xj uiro ^locvoia; cxwc/awo/xiwj, Sound articulate and deri- 
ved from the dif cur five faculty, Diog, Laert. VII, 55. 

(c) <DX2NHENTA. 
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with the Teeth, of the Tongue with the Ch. II; 
Palate, and the hke. 

« 
Now as all thefe feveral Contadls, un- 
lefs fome Opening of the Mouth either 
immediately precede, or immediately fol- 
low, wotild rather occafion Silence, than 
to produce a Voice j hence it is, that with 
fome fuch Opening, either previous of 
fubfcqucnt, they afe always conneded. 
Hence alfb it is, that the Articulations fo 
j^roduced 3,re called Consonant, becaufe 
they found not of themfelves, and from 
their own powers, but at all times in com-- 
pany with fome auxiliary Vowel (d). 

There are other fubordinate Diftinc- 
tions of thefe primary Articulations, which 
to enumerate would be foreign to the de- 
fign of this Treatife. 

It is enough to obferve, that they are 
all denoted by the common Name of Ele- 

Y 2 MENT 



(d) SYM^nKA, 
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Ch. II. MENT (e), in as much as every Articu- 
'lation of every other kind is from them de- 
rived, and into them refolved. Under their 
fmallefi Combination they produce a Sylla- 
ble \ Syllables properly combined produce 
a Word ; Words properly combined .pro- 
duce a Sentence 5 and Sentences properly 
combined produce an Oration or Difcourfe* 

And thus it is that to Principles appa- 
rently fo trivial (f)^ as about twenty plain 

ele- 

(ej 'i he 67o/c Definition of an Element is as fol- 
lows — -"Ert ^£ s'o^x^'ioy, l| oZ tu^ura y\virai rot ytvof/ipot, t^ Hi 
9 tcrx»Top ccyuT^BTUi. An ELEMENT IS that ^ OUt of lublcb^ 

as their firft Principle^ things generated are made^ and 
i'lto 'which, as their laji remains , they are refolved. 
Diog. Laert, VII. 176. What Arijiotle fays upon 
Elements with refped to the Subjefl here treated, 
is worth attending tc- ■ ^ini roix^'ioc, l| 2v (Tvyxureu h 

fuv»; hi^u; tZ i\,ln dvruv . The ELEMENTS OF ARTI- 
CULATE Voice are thoje things, out of ivbicb tbe 
Voic E // compounded, atid into which, as its lafl remain f 
it is divided : the Elements themf elves being no farther 
diviftble into other articulate Voices, differing in Species 
from them, Metaph. V. c. 3. 

(f) The Egyptians paid divine Honours to the In- 
ventor of Letters, and Regulator of Language, whom 

they 
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elementary Sounds, we owe that variety Ch. 11. 
of articulate Voices, which have been fuf- ^""''^ 
ficient to explain the Sentiments of fo in- 
numerable a Multitude, as all the prefent 
and paft Generations of Men. 

It 

they called Theuth. By the Greeks he was wor- 
fhipped under the Name of Hermes, and reprcfented 
commonly by a Head alone without other Limbs, {land- 
ing upon a quadrilateral Bafts. The Head itfelf was' 
that of a beaut ijul Toutb, having on it a Petajus, or 
Bonnet, adorned with two Wings. 

There was a peculiar reference in this Figure to the 
EPMHT Aoriox, THE Hermes OF Language 
OR Discourse. He poffeffed no other part of the 
hflman figure but the Head, becaufe no other vrsLS 
deemed requifte to rational Communication. Words 2X 
the fame time, the medium of this Communication, 
being (as Homer well defcribes them) Ewia «rli§o«*T«, 
Winged Words, were reprefented in their Velocity by the ** 
Wings of his Bonnet. 

Let us fuppofe fuch a Hermes, having the Front of 
bis Bafts (the ufual place of Infcriptions) adorned viitb 
f6me old Alphabet, and having a Veil flung acrofr, by 
which the Alphabet \% partly covered. Let a Youth' 
be feen drawing off his Veil; and A Nymph, near the 
Youth, tranjcribing what She tbsre difcovers. 

Such a Defign would eafily indicate its Meaning. 
The Youth we might imagine to be th£ Genius 

Y 3 OF 
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Ch. II. It appears from what has been faid, 
that THE Matter or common Subject 
OF Language is that Species of Sounds 
called YoicEs ahticuj^ate. 

What 



OF Man (Natura Deus bumana, as Horace ftiles him ;) 
THE Nymph to be KfNHMOZTNH, or Memort 
as much as to infinuate that *^ Man, for the Pre- 
** fervaiion of his Deeds and Inventiont, nvas nectj- 
** farily obliged to have recourfe /^Letters; and that 
" Memory, being confdous of her own Injufficiencji 
** was glad to avail herfelf pf fo valuable an Acquifi- 
'* tion." 

Mr. Stuart, well known for his accurate and 
elegant Edition of the Antiquitiei o/Athens, has adorned 
this Work with a Frontifpiece agreeable to the above 
Ideas, and that in a Tafte truly Attic and Simple^ which 
no one poffeffes more eminently than himfelf. 

As to Hermes, his Hiftory, Genealogy, Mytholo- 
gy, Figure, ^c, Vid. Platon. Pbileb, T. II. p. i8. 
'Edtt, Serran. Diod. Sic, L. I. Horat, Od. X. L. i. 
Hejiod. Tbeog, V. 937. cum Comment,- 'Joan, Diaconi, 
Tbycid, VI. 27. et Scbols^ijl, in he, Pigbiitm apud Grc- 
nov, Tbefaur, T. IX. p. 1164. 

For the value and importance of Principler, and the 
difficulty in attaining them, fee Arifiot, de Spphifl. 
Elencb, c. 3-4.. 

The 
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What remains to be examined in theCh. II. 
following Chapter, is Language under its ' 
charaderifiic and peculiar Foum, that is 
to fay, Language confidered, not with 
refpedl to Sounds but to Meaning. 



The following Paflfagt, taken from that able Ma- 
thematician Toffuet, will be found peculiarly pertinent 
to what has been faid in this chapte'r concerning jBfe- 
mentary Sounds^ p. 324, $25. 

Mille milliones fcriptorum milk annorum millionibus non 

fcribent omnes 24 littef arum aJpbabeti permufdf fames, licet 

Jinguli quotidie abfolverent 40 paginasy quorum nnaqua- 

que contineret diverfos ordines Utter arum 24. Tacquet 

jfritbmeticaTbeor. p. 381, Edit, Antvcrp. 1663. 



Y 4 CHAP. 
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C H A P. III. 

Upon the Fhrtn^ or peculiar CharaCler of 
Language. 

Ch. IIL \X J H E N to any articulate Voice 
V V there accedes by compaSt a Mean- 
ing or Signification, fuch Voice by fuch 
acceffion is then called a Word; and 
many Words, poffefling their Significa- 
tions (as it were) under the fame Cofnpa6l 
(a\ unite in conftituting ^ particular 
Language. 

It 



(a J See before Note fcj p. 314. See alfo Vol. I. 
Treatife II. c. i. Notes (a J and (cj. 

The following Quotation from Ammonius is remark- 
able — K«dawt^ «f TO fJiXv xotT» rovov xinTa-^at, ^<7«», to ^i 
•^fkrOou^ SeVci xmI Kara, avv^mviv, xa) to /:xev It/Aov, (ffva-ity vi ^\ 
hv^Ay ^iaw erti xaI to ^ev (punTv, (pvatt, to ^ 9» ofOfMcrun $ 
fyifjiMTUv emixuiviiVy ^icru — xa« lomt rv}¥ fA» (pmnrix'nv ^vvaijuv, 
o^avov Hffav ru» ^^wur itf rifMV ^vvafxtuv yvur^xuv, v o^txltxeip, 
ftara (pvtrtv •X^*' ccvBqutt^ laa^air'hfiffM; tqX^ a>Myoiq 
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It appears from hence, that a Word Ch. Ill, 
may be defined a Voice articulate^ and Jig- 
nificantby Compa6l — and that Language 
may be defined a Syjiem offuch Voices^ fo 
figntficant. 

It is from notions like thefe concern- 
ing Language and Words, that one may 

be 



T^oi^ ^(ffliO^i w^ T^y amyLOicrMv (tfxsTf (pvvu Htjiv, a^^a 'jfi^fi) . 
«|«i^iToy tyfL» w^ r» a>My» ^ot, ^t( Ktct /xoy0' ruv ^witZp 
uvroKivira fji.tr i^u >)^X^$9 ^^^ rs^inxu^ m^s7v ovvafjJvvi^, ivdb kou 
h etvTu ru ^umv h ri%y»x)} avr^i ^lout^nnnrai ^vvctfMi' ^vi^ffi ^l 
ravTCt ol flq KoXX^ 0t;yT(OE/xsyo( Xoyoi /xct» fJCiT^uff % oiviv fMr^tJv, 

In the fame manner therefore^ as local Motion is from 
Nature^ but Dancing is fomething pofitive-y and as 
Timber exijis in Nature^ but a Door is fonuthing pofi- 
tive 5 fo /V the power of producing a vocal Sound found- 
ed in Nature^ but that of explaining ourfelves by Nouns^ 
^•r Verbs J fomething pofttive. And hence it is, that as 
to the fimple power of producing vocal Sound (which is as 
it were the Organ or Infirument to the Soul* s faculties of 
Knowledge or Volition) as to this vocal power I fay^ 
Manfeems to poffefs it from Nature ^ in like manner as 

irra- 
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Ch. III. be tempted to call Language a kind of 
Picture OP the Universe, where the 
Words are as the Figures or Images of all 
particulars. 

And yet it may be doubted^ faovv far 
this is true. For if PiBures and Images 
are all of them Imitations^ it will follow, 
that whoever has natural faculties to know 

the 



irrational animals : but as to the employing of Nouns j or 
Verbs J or Sentences compofedout of them ^ in the explana- 
tion of our Sentiments (the things thus employed being 
founded not in Nature y but in Pofition) this he feems to 
pojfefs by way of peculiar eminence^ becaufe he alone of all 
mortal Beings pariahs of a Souly which can move itfelf 
and operate artif daily \ fo that even in the Subject of 
Sound his artificial Power Jhews itfelf \ as the various 
elegant Compofttions both in Metre ^ and without Metre ^ 
abundantly prove, Ammon, de Interpr. p. 51. a. 

It mud be obferved, that the operating artificially^ 
(eiri^irir rsx^nuHi) of which Ammonias here fpeaks, aqd 
which he confiders as a diftlnftive Mark peculiar to the 
Human Soul, means fomething very different froai the 
mere producing works of elegance and deft gn ; elfe it could 
never be a mark of Diftinftion between Man, and many 
other Species of Animals, fuch as the Bee, the Beaver, 
the Swallow, &c. See Vol. I. p. 8, 9, 10. 158, 159, 
%6c. 
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the Original, will by help of the fame Ch, III. 
faculties know alfo its Imitations. But it^ 
by no means follows, that he who knows 
any Being, fhould know for that reafon 
its Greek or Latin Name. 

The Truth is, that every Medium, 
through which we exhibit anything to 
another's Contemplation, is either derived 
from Natural Attributes^ and then it is 
an Imitation j or elfe from Accidents 
quite arbitrary^ and then it is a Sym- 
^oh (bj. 

Now, 



(h) AteUpi^Bi S^ T« OMOmMA t» 2YMB0A0Y, xaOoVov to 
fji.h oiAOiUfxa TViv <pva%v hAm^v rS iB^ocyfjtM'roq x»t» to ^vtarov 

ycif IF Tfi sixoFi yty^fAfjum ra Xtfx^Ttff ofMUffjM, h ijlh t^ rl ' 
<fa?MH^Vy 9^ TO 0-ifJi^v, ti^ TO i|c^a^|aoy ix^i tS ZMi^avifq, Mr 
a# avTV X/yoiTo iTyat ofJuofiufiM' th ^i y% ffvfJooKM, nT0» onfMim, 
(dt/A^oTf^a ya^ o (pO^ocrof^ avr^ mfJ^t*) to (i^v i^ r(UP tp^i* 
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Ch.UL Now, if it be allowed that in far the 
^■— "/■—* greater part of things, not any of their 
natural Attributes are to be found in arti- 
culate Voices, and that yet thro' fuch Voices 
things of every kind are exhibited, it will 
follow that Words muft of neceffity be 
Symbols, becaufe it appears that they 
cannot be Imitations. 

But here occurs a Qjieftion, which de- 
ferves attention — " Why in the common 
*' intercourfe of men with men have 
*' Imitations been negleded, and Symbols 

" pre- 



DaAsBTiyioy riypqy ci^yiM ^otvwv jxap^;. 

x«4 oix^i iA.v^'ia.. — A Representation or Resem- 
blance diners Jrom a Symbol, in as much as the 
Refemblance aims as Jar as poffible to reprejent the very 
?iature of the thing, nor is it in our power to ftfift or 
vary it. Thus a Representation intended for So- 
crates in a Figure y if it have not thoje circumjlances pe- 
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" preferred, although Symbols are. onlytlh. III. 
" known by Habit or Iriftitution, while' 
*' Imitations are recognized by a kind of 
'* natural Intuition ?'' — To this it may be 
aniwered, that if the Sentiments of the 
Mind, like the Features of the Face, were 
immediately vifible to every beholder, the 
Art of Speech or Difcourfe would have 
been perfedUy fuperfluous. But now, 
while our Minds lie inveloped and hid, 
and the Body (like a Veil) conceals every 
thing but itfelf, we are neceffarily compel- 
Jed, when we communicate our Thoughts, 

to 



culiar to Socrates, tb^ bald, tbe flat-nofed^ and tbe Eyes 
proje^ingy cannot properly be called a Reprejentation oj 
bim. But a Symbol or Sign (for tbe Pbilofopber 
Ariftotle ufes botb names) is wbolly in our own power ^ 
as depending fingly for its exijience on our imagination. 
I'bus Jor example^ as to tbe time wben two armies Jbould 
engage y tbe Symbol or Sign may be tbejounding of a Trum-- 
pet, tbe tbrowing of a Torch ^ (according to wbat Euri- 
pides /jy/. 

But wben the gaming Torch was hurPd^ thefign 
Of purple fight ^ as when the Trumpet founds j &c. ) 
or elfe one may fuppofe the elevating of a Spear^ thed^^t- 
ing of a Weapon^ and a thoufand ways beftdes. J^im^^y : 
in Lib. de Interp. p. 17. b. ''\ 
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Ch. in. to convey them to each other through a Me^ 
dium which is corporeal (c). And hence it 
is that all Signs, Marks, Imitations, and 
Symbols muft needs be fenfible^ and ad- 
dreifed as fuch to the Senfes fd). Now 
THE Senses, w^ know, never exceed 
their natural Limits ; the Eye perceives 
no Sounds ; the Elr perceives no Figures 
nor Colours. If therefore we were to 
converfe, not by Symbols but by Imitations^ 
as far as things are charaderized by Fi- 
gure 

(c) A» "^v^oti a,l ^/x£TS^«t, yv^Jl.fa,) jlxev B^a» ruv auyMTUff 
rfitivotvrQ o( ^ oLxnut run vwfi^uoirtcav (mfMcUnv ci>0\viKcn(; ra iff^dyfMcra,' 

TO noi^ov, 8^ii9>)cra» tuv orofAUTuv, ^»* m cTyii^otlvtiaiv oXX^^t^ ru 

«r^ay/Lt»Ta. jlnimi noftri a corporis compage fecreti res 
vicijjim animi conceptionibus Jignificare pojfent : cum au- 
tern corporibus involuti fint^ perinde ac nebula^ ipforum 
intelUgendi vis obtegitur : quocirca opus eis fuit nomini- 
buSy quibus res inter feji^nificarent, Jmmon, in Prxdi- 
cam. p. i8. a. 

(d) ^icquid fcindi pojjit in differentias fatis nume- 
rofasy ad notionum varietatem explicandam (modo differ- 
entia ilia fenfui perceptibilesy?;//^ fieri poteji vehiculum 
cogitationum de homine in homine?n. Bacon, de Augm. 
Scient. VI. I. 
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gureand Colour, our Imitation would bcCh.IIL 
neccffarily thro' Figure and Colour alfo. ^ — ^~^ 
Again, as far as they arc chara(Slerized by 
Sounds, it would for the fame reafon be 
thro' the Medium of Sounds. The like 
may be faid of all the other Senfes, the 
Imitation ftill fhifting along with the Ob- 
jeds imitated. We fee then how compli- 
cated fuch Imitation wbuld prove. 

If we fet Language therefore, as a 
Symbol^ in oppofition to fuch Imitation ; if 
we refled on the Simplicity of the one, and 
the Multiplicity of the other ; if we con- 
fider the Eafe and Speed, with which 
Words are formed (an Eafe which knows 
no trouble or fatigue ; and a * Speed, which 
equals the Progrefs of our very Thoughts) 
if we oppofe to this the difficulty and 
length of Imitations ; if we remember 
that fome Objeds are capable of no Imi- 
tations at all, but that all Objeds univer- 
fally may be typified by Symbols ; we may 

plainly 

* E«ri««rl«5o/w«—.Sec^ before p. 325. 
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Ch. III. plainly perceive an Anfwer to the Qjicftiofl 
'here propofed '' Why, in the common 
*' intcrcourfe of men with men, Imita- 
" tations have been rejeded, and Symbols 
*' preferred/'. 

Hence too we may perceive a Reafon, 
why there never was a Language^ nor in^ 
deed can be poffibly be framed one^ to exprejs 
the Properties and real EJfence of things^ 
as a Mirrour exhibits their Figures and 
their Colours. For if Language of itfelf 
imply nothing more, than certain Species 
of Sounds with certain Motions concomitant ; 
if to fome Beings Sound and Motion are 
no Attributes at all ; if to many others, 
where Attributes, they are no way effen- 
tial (fuch as the Murmurs and Wavings 
of a Tree during a ftorm) if this be true — 
it is impoffible the Nature of fuch Beings 
Ihould be exprefled, or the leaft eflential 
Property be any way imitated", while be- 
tween the Medium and themfelves there is 
nothing connatural {e). 

It 

{e) See Vol, I. Treatife II. c. 3. p. 70. 
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It is true indeed, when Primitives were Ch. III. 
once eftablifhed, it was eafy to follow the ' 
Connexion and Subordination of Nature, 
in the juft dedudlion of Derivatives and 
Compounds. Thus the Sounds, Water^ 
and, Fire^ being once annexed to thofe 
two Elements, it was certainly more natural 
to JcaXi Beings participating of the firft, 
Watry^ of the laft Fiery^ than to com- 
mute the Terms, and call them by the 
reverfa. But why, and from what natu^ 
ral Conne&ions the Primitives themfelves 
might not be commuted, it will be found, 
1 believe, difficult to ailign a Reafon, as 
well in the infiances before us, as in moft 
others. We may here alfo fee the Reafon, 
why ALL Language is founded in 
Compact, and not in Nature; for fo are 
all Symbols, of which Words are a certain 
Species. 

The Qpeftion remains if Words are 
Symbols, then Symbols of what? — 
Z If 
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Ch.ni.If it be anfwered, of things, the Que- 
'ftion returns, of what Things? — If it 
be anfwered, of the fever al Individuals of 
Senfe^ the various particular Beings^ winch 
exiji around us — to this, it is replied, may 
be raifed certain Doubts. In the firft place 
every Word will be in fk(fl a proper Name. 
Now if all Words are proper Names, how 
came Lexicographers, whofe exprefs bufi- 
nefs is to explain Words, either wholly to 
omit proper Names, or at leaft to explain 
them, not from their own Art, biit from 
Hiftory? 

Again, if all Words are proper Names 
then in ftridlnefs no Word can belong to 
more than one Individual. But if fo, 
then, as Individuals are infinite^ to make 
a perfedl Language, Words mujlbe infinite 
alfo. But if infinite, then incomprehen- 
fihle^ and never to be attained by the wifeft 
Men ; whofe labours in Language upon 
this Hypothefis would be as idle as that 
ftudy of infinite written Symbols, which 

Miflion-* 
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Miffioiiaries (if they may be credited) at- Ch* Ill- 
tribute to iht^Chinefe, 

Again, if alt Words are propef Names ^ 
or (which is the fame) the Symbols of 
Individuals ; it will follow, as Individuals 
are not only infinite^ but ever pajjing^ that 
the Language of thofe, who lived ages 
ago, will be as unknown now^ as the very 
Voices of the Speakers. Nay the Lan- 
guage of every Province, of every Town, 
of every Cottage, muft be every where 
different, and every where changing, fince 
fuch is the Nature of Individuals^ which 
it follows. 

Again, if all Words are proper Namer^ 
the Symbols of Individuals^ it will follow 
that in Language there can be no general 
Propojition^ becaufe upon the Hypothefis 
all Terms are particular,, nor any Affirma- 
tive Propojition^ becaufe no one Individual 
in nature is another. It remains, there can, 
be no Propofitions, but Particular Nega^ 
Z 2 tives. 
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Ch. III. fives. But if fo, then is Language inca- 
*"*^ "^ pable of communicating General Affirma' 
five Truths — Iffo, then of communicating 
Demonjiration — If fo, then of communi- 
cating Sciences^ which are fo many Syftems 
of Demonftrations— If fo, then of com- 
municating Arts^ which are the Theorems 
of Science applied pradlically — If fo, wc 
(hall be little the better for it cither in 
Speculation or in Praftice {e). And io 
much for this Hypothefis 5 let us now try 
another. 

If Words are not the Symbols of ex- 
ternal Particulars^ it follows of courfe, 
they muft be the Symbols of our 
Ideas : For this is evident, if they are not 

Symbols 



(e) The whole of Euclid (whofe Elements may be 
called the bafis of Mathematical Science) is founded 
upon general TermSy and general Propojitions^ moft of 
which are affirmative. So true are thofe Verfes, how- 
ever barbarous as to their ftile, 

Syllogizari non ejl ex Particulari, 
Neve Negativis, nHe concludereji vis. 
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Symbols of things without^ they can only Ch. III. 
be Symbols of fomething within. 

Here then the Qjieftion recurs, ifSrM- 
BOLs OF Ideas, then of what Ideas? 
—Of sensible Ideas. — Be it fo, and 
what follows? — Every thing in fad, which 
has followed already from the fuppofition 
of their being the Symbols of external 
Particulars j and that from this plain and 
obvious reafon, becaufe the feveral IdeaSy 
which Particulars imprint, muft needs be 
as infinite and mutable^ as they are them- 
felves- 

If then Words are neither the Symbols 
of external Particulars^ nor yet oi parti- 
cular Ideas ^ they can be Symbols of no- 
thing elfe, except of general Ideas, be- 
caufe nothing elfe, except thefe, remains^ 
— And what do we mean by general 
Ideas? — We mean such as are com- 
mon TO MANY Individuals ; not only 
to Individuals which exift now, but which 
Z 3 exifted 
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Ch, III, exifted in ages pai|, and will exift in ages 
future j fuch for example, as the Ideas 
belonging to the Words, Man, Lion^ Cedar ^ 
— Admit it, and what follows ?-— -It fol- 
lows, that // Words are the Symbols of fuch 
general Ideas, Lexicographers may find 
employ, though they jpeddlc not with 
proper Names. 

It follows that one Word may be, not 
homonymoujly^ but truly and effentially com^ 
mon to many Particulars^ paft prefent and 
future ; fo that however thefe Particulars 
may be infinite^ and ever fleeting^ yet Lan- 
guage notwithftanding may be definite and 
fieady. But if fo, then attainable even by 
ordinary Capacities, without danger of in* 
curring the Chinefe Abfurdity *, 

Again, it follows that the Language 
of thofe, who lived ages ago, as far as it 

ftands 



^ Sec p. 338. 339. 
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Hands/or the fame general Ideas ^ may be asCh. 111. 
intelligible now^ as it was then. The like^ 
may be faid of the fame Language being 
accommodated to diflant Regions^ and 
even to diflant Nations^ amidil all the va- 
riety of ever new and ever changing Ob- 
jeds. 

Again, it follows that Language may 
be expreffive oi general Truths ; and if fo, 
then of Demonflration, and Sciences, and 
Arts; and if fo, become fubfervient to 
purpofes of every kind ff). 

Now if it be true '* that none of thefe 
** things could be aflerted of Language, 
** were not Words the Symbols oi general 
** Ideas — and it be further true, that thefe 
** things may be all undeniably afferted 
^' of Language'' — it will follow (and that 
*' neceffarily) that Words are the Sym- 
bols OF GENERAL IdEAS. 

Z 4 And 

(f) See before Note (f). 
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Ch. III. And yet perhaps even here may be an 
Objedion. It may be urged, if Words are 
the Symbols of general Ideas ^ Language 
may anfwer well enough the purpofe of 
Philofophers, who reafon dhoxxt general^ 
and abftraSl Sdbjeds — but what becomes 
of the bufinefs of ordinary Life? Life We 
know is merged in a multitude of Particu- 
lars^ where an Explanation by Language 
is as requifite, as in the higheft Theorems, 
The Vulgar indeed want it to no other End. 
How then can this End in any refped be 
anfwered, if Language be expreffive of 
nothing farther than general Ideas. 

To this it may be anfwered, that Arts 
furely refpeijll the bufinefs of ordinary Life ; 
yet fo far are general Terms from being 
an Qbftacle here, that without them no 
Art can be rationally explained. How 
for inftance fhould the meafuring Artift 
afcertain to the Reapers the price of their 
labours, had not he firft through general 

Terms 
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Terms learnt ihofc general Theorems^ thatCh. III. 
refped the dodfcrine and pradice of Men- ^ 
furation. 

But fuppofe this not to fatisfy a perfe- 
vering Objedor — fuppofe him to infift, 
that, admitting this to be true, there were 
ftill a multitude of occqfions for minute 
particularizing^ of which it was not poffible 
for mere Generals to he fufceftible — ^fup- 
pofe, 1 fay, fuch an oEjedion, what (hould 
we anfwer? — ^That the Ohjedlion was 
juji ; that it was neceffary to the Perfec- 
tion and Completion {>/ Language, that 
it Jhould he expreffive of Particulars, 
as well as o/Gen er als. We muft how- 
ever add, that its general Terms are by 
far its moft excellent and ejfential Part, 
iince from thefe it derives " that com- 
♦* prehenfive Univerfality^ that juft pro- 
^^ portion of Precijion and Permanence^ 
*■ without which it could not poflibly 
** be either learnt, or underftood, or ap- 
** plied to the purpofes of Reafoning and 

. " Science i'' 
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Ch. ni. " Science/' — that particular Terms have 
their Utility and End, and that therefore 
care too has been taken for a fupply of 
thefe. 

On e Method of expreliing Particulars, 
is that of Proper Names. This is the 
leaft artificial, becaufe proper Names be- 
ing in every diftrid arbitrarily apph'ed, 
may be unknown to thofe, who know the 
Language perfedly well, and can hardly 
therefore with propriety be confidered as 
parts of it. The other and more artificial 
Method is that of Definitives or Ar- 
ticles (^), whether we affumethe pro- 
nominal^ or thofe more Jiri6ily fo called. 
And here we cannot enough admire the 
cxquifite Art of Language, \Yhich, with- 
out wandering into imfinitude^ contrives bow 
to denote things infinite ; that is to (ay in 
other words, which, by the fmall Tribe 
of Definitives properly applied to general 

TermSj 



{£) See bcTore p. 72, &c. 233, &c. 
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Terms^ knows how to employ thefe laft, Ch. III. 
tho' in number ^nite^ to the accurate ex- ^""""^^ 
preffion of injinite FzTticuhrs. 

To explain what has been faid by a 
jGngle example. Let the general Term be 
Ma.n. I have occafion to apply this Term 
to the denoting of fome Particular. Let 
it be required to exprefs this Particular, 
PS unknown j I fay, a Man — known ; I fay, 
THE Man — indefinitely any Man — definite y 
A CERTAIN Min — prefent and near 'y this 
Man — prefent and difi:ant -^ that Man — 
like to fome other -^ such a Man — an inde- 
finite Multitude 'y many Men-^a definite 
Multitude-^ A thousand Men-^ — the ones 
of a Multitude^ taken throughout j every 
Mam — the fame ones^ taken with difiinSlion ; 
EACH Man — taken in order :^ first Man^ 
SECOND Man^ &c. — the whole Multitude 
of Particulars taken collectively ; a ll Men^ 
— the Negation of this Multitude -^ no Man. 
But of this we have fpoken already, when 
lyc inquired concerning Definitives, 

The 
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CIlIIL The Sum of all is, that Worbs are 
^^v*^ THE Symbols of Ideas.both general 

AND PARTICULAR ; YET OF THE GENE- 
RAL, primarily, essentially, and 

IMMEDIATELY; OF THE PARTICULAR, 
ONLY SECONDARILY, ACCIDENTALLY, 
AND MEDIATELY. 

Should it be aiked, " why has Lan- 
'* guage this double Capacity?" — May wc 
not afk, by way of return, Is it not a kind 
of reciprocal Commerce, or Inter courfe of 
our Ideas? Should it not therefore be 
framed, fb as to exprefs the whole of our 
Perception ? Now can we call that Per- 
ception intire and whole, which implies 
either Intellection without Senfatiorij 
or Sensation without IntelleSiion? If 
not, how fhould Language explain the 
whole of OUT Perception, had it not Words 
to exprefs the Objeds, proper to each of 
the two Faculties ? 

To 
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To conclude — As in the preceding Ch. III. 
Chapter we confidered Language with a 
view to its Matter, fo here we have 
confidered it with a view to its Form. Its 
Matter is recognized, when it is confi- 
dered as a Voice ; its Form, as it is^gnifi" 
cant of our Several Ideas:, fb that upon the 
whole it maybe defined— A System of. 

ARTICULATE VoiCES, THE SYMBOLS 

OF OUR Ideas, but of those prin- 
cipally, WHICH ARE GENERAL OR 
UNIVERSAL. 



CHAP. 
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CHAR IV. 

Concerning general or umverjal Ideas ^ 

Ch.IV. IV /T ^ ^ ^ having been faid in the pre- 
w^*^^""^ xVX ceding Chapter about general 
OR UNIVERSAL Ideas, it may not perhaps 
' be amifs to inquire, hy what procefs we 
come to perceive theniy and what kind of 
Beings they are ; fince the generality of 
men think fo meanly of their exigence, 
that they are commonly confidered, as 
little better than Shadows. Thefe Sen- 
timents are not unufual even with the 
Philofopher now a days, and that from 
caufes much the fame with thofe, which 
influence the Vulgar. 

The Vulgar merged in Senfe from 
their earlieft Infancy, and never once 
dreaming any thing to be worthy of pur- 
fuit, but what either pampers their Appe- 
tite, or fills their Purfe, imagine nothing 

to 
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to be real^ but what may be tafted^ ptCh.iy*- 
touched. The Philosopher, as tothefe' 
matters being of much the fame Opinion, 
in Philofbphy looks no higher, than to 
^;r/mm^;2f a/ -^mw/emf/zfx, deeming nothing 
Demonjiration^ if it be not made ocular. 
Thus inftead of afcending ffom Senfe to 
Intelle6i (the natural progrefs of all true 
Learning) he hurries on the contrary into 
the midft of Senfe, where he wanders at 
random without any end, and is loil in a 
Labyrith of infinite Particulars. Kence 
then the reafon why the fublimer parts of 
Science^ the Studies of Mind, Intellec- 
tion, and INTELLIGENT PRINCIPLES, 

are in a manner negleded ; and, as if the 
Criterion of all Truth were an Alembic or 
an Air-pump, what cannot be proved by 
'Experiments is deemed no better than 
mere Hypothecs. 

And yet it is fomewhat remarkable, 
amid the prevalence of fuch Notions, that 
there fhould ftill remain two Sciences in 

fafhion. 
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Ch.IV.fa{hion, and thcfe having their Certainty 
'of all the leaft controverted, which are not 
in the minuteft article depending upon Expe- 
riment. By thefe I mean Arithmetic, 
and Geometry {a). But to come to our 
Subjed concerning general Ideas. 

' • Man's 



{a) The many noble Theorems (fo ufeful in life, 
and fo admirable in themfelves) with which thefe two 
Sciences fo eminently abound, arife originally from 
Principles, the most obvious imaginable; 
Principles, fo little wanting the pomp and apparatus of 
Experiment, that they 2iVt felf -evident to every one, 
pofleffed of common fenfe. I would not be underftood^ 
in what I have here faid, or may have faid elfewhere to 
undervalue Experiment ; whofe importance and uti- 
lity I freely acknowledge, in the many curious Noftrums 
and choice Receipts, with which it has enriched the 
neceflary Arts of life. Nay, I go farther — I hold all 
jufttfiable Praflice in every kind of Subje^ to be founded 
in Experience, which is no more than the rejult of 
many repeated Experiments. But I muft add with- 
al, that the man who aGts/rom Experience alone ^ tho* 
he aS ever fo well, is but an Empiric or ^lu/ck, and 
that not only in Medicine, but in every other SubjeS:. 
It is then only that we recognize Art, and that the 
Empiric quits his name for the more honourable one 
of Artist, when to his Experience he adds 

Science, 
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Man's first Perceptions are thofeCb. IV. 
of the Senses, in as much as they com-' 
mence from his earlieft Infancy. Thefe 
Perceptions, if not infinite, are at leaft 
indefinite^ and more fleeting and tranfient^ 
than the very Objeds^ which they exhibit, 

becaufe 



Science, and is thence enabled to tell us, not only, 
WHAT // to be done^ but why // // to be done\ for Art 
// a compojite of Experience and Science^ Experience 
providing it Materials^ and Science giving them a 
Form. 

In the mean time, while Experiment is thus ne* 

ceffary to all practical Wisdom, with refpeQ to 

PURE and speculative Science, as we have 

hinted already, it has not the leaft to do. For who 

ever heard of Logic^ or Geometry^ or Arithmetic being 

proved experimentally f It is indeed by the application 

oltbeje that Experiments are rendered ufeful ; that they 

are affumed into Philofophy, and in fome degree made 

a part of it, being otherwife nothing better than puerile 

amufements. But that thefe Sciences themfelves (hould 

depend upon the Subjefls, on which they work, is, as 

if the Marble were to faftfion the Chizzle, and not the 

Chizzle the Marble. 

A a 
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Ch. tV. bccaufe they not only depend upon the 
' exijhence of thofe Objeds, but bccaufe 
they cannot fubfift, without their imme' 
diate Prrfence. Hence therefore it is, that 
there can be no Senfation of either Pafi or 
Future^ and corifequently had the Soul no 
other Faculties, than the Senfes^ it never 
could acquire the leaft Idea of Time (b). 

But happily for us we are not deferted 
liere. We have in the firft place a Faculty, 
called Imagination or Fancy, which 
however as to its energies it may be fiib- 
fequent to Senfe, yet is truly prior to it 
both in dignity and ufe. This it is which 
retains the fleeting Forms of things^ when 
Things themfelves are gone, and all Senfa- 
tion at an end. 

That this Faculty, however conneded 
with Senfe, is ftill perfedly different, may 

be 



{h) See before p. 105. See alfo p. 112. Note^// 
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be fecn from hence. We have an Imagi- Ch. IV, 
nation of things, that are goile arid ex- 
tiiid J but no fuch things can be made ob- 
jeds of Senfatiom We have an eafy com- 
mand over the Objedte of our Imagina- 
tion^ and can call them forth in dmoft 
what nianner we pleafe ; but our Sen/a- 
tions are neceffary, when their Objeds are 
prefent, nor can we controtil them, but 
by removing cither the Objedts, or our- 
selves {c). 

M 



{c) Befides the diftinguiihing of Sensation from 
Imagination, there are two other Facilities of the 
Soul, which from their nearer alliance ought carefully 
to be diftingaiflied from it, and thefe are MNHMH, 
and anaMnhsit, Memory, and RfecoLLECTiotN. 

When we view fomer^//V7 of fenfation repofed with- 
in us, without thinking of its tife^ or referring it to arty 
Jehftble Obje^y this is Phansy or Imagination. 

When we view fome fuoh reli^, arid refer it withal 
to tbatfenfible Obje^, which in time pafl was its caufe and 
original^ this is Memory. 

A a :^ La% 
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Ch.lV. As the Wax would not be adequate 
to its bufinefs of Signature, had it not a 
Power to retain^ as well as to receive^ the 
fame holds of the Soul, with relped to 
Senfe and Imagination. Sense is its «- 

ceptive 

Lsiftly the Road, which leads to Memay through a 
feries of Ideas, however cornered whether rationally or 
cajually, this is Recollection. I have added ca- 
fually, as well as rationally, becaufe a cafual connexion 
is often fufiicient. Thus from feeing a Garment, I 
think of its Owner ; thence of his Habitation ; thence 
of Woods; thence of Timber; thence of Ships, Sea- 
fights, Admirals, lie. 

If the Diftinftion between Memory and Pbanjy be 
not fufficiently underftood, it may be illuftrated by be- 
ing compared to the view of a Portrait. When we 
contemplate a Portrait, without thinking of wham it is 
the Portrait, fuch Contemplation is analogous to 
Ph an s y. When we view it with reference to the Ori^ 
ginal, whom it reprefents, fuch Contemplation is analo* 
gous to Memory. 

We may go farther. Imagination or Phanst 
may exhibit (after a manner) even things that are t9 
come. It is here that Hope and Fear paint all their plea* 
fant, and all their painful Pifturcs of Futurity. But 
Memory is confined in the ftrifteft manner /a thepafl. 

What 
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ceptive Power; Imagination, its r^-^Ch.IV. 
ientive. Had it Senfe without Imaginsi.^ 
tion, it would not be as Wax, but as Wa-? 
tef, -where tho' all Impreflions may be 
ihftahtly made, yet as foon as made they 
arc iriftantly loft. 

Thus then, from a view of the two 
Powers taken togeither, we may call Sen s e 
(if we pleafe) a kind of tranjlent Imagina- 
tion -^ and Imagination on the contrary 
a kind of permanent Senfe (d). 

Now 



What we havefaid, may fuffice for our prefent pur- 
pofe. He that would learn more, may confult-^ny^o/. 
deAnima^ L. III. c. 3, 4. and his Treatifc de Mem, it 
B-eminifc. 

(d) T( ToifUF ifiF q ^ctvlttffiot u^i a9 yw^Watixiv' hV yoiry 
h rifMv uTTo Tuv M^tuv TUP ^i^) T» ouo^vffaf o»oy tMov 
(lege T^wojf) TM** jcj okvai^ay^piX^^oi, v» rS ^^ur<o Mo^vn^iu^ 
iyHarahniA,iJLci t» tvk vvo tS aioMd yiyofMinii taviatuq, o y.ou 
fiigxfn tS akff^nnv wa^rroq, virofAiyit r\ tut) ^u^trtu, oy uffivt^ 

A a 3 ri 
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Ch. IV. Now as pur Feet in yai|i vcntutf; to 
' walk upon the River, till the Froft bincj 
the Current, and harden the yielding Sur- 
face ; fo does the Soul in vain feek to exert 
its higher Powers, the Powers I mean of 
Reason and Intellect, till Imagi- 
nation firA fix the ^uency of Sen sEy and 
thus provide a proper Bafis for the fupport 
of its higher Energies. 

After 



TO roioTov lyy.ixTa.\niA[xoCf xatl rlv ro^erov uovrt^ rCirov, <J>AN- 
T AS I AN xoXSiTiv. Noiv ivh(2t PhANSY or IMAGI- 
NATION />, we may explain as folhivs. We may con- 
ceive to he J or me d within uSy from the operations oj our 
Senjes about Jetijible Subje^s, Jome Imprejjion (as it were) 
or Figure in our original Senforium^ being a reli^ of that 
motion caufed within us by the external obje^ ; a reli^^ 
which when the external ohjed is no longer prefent^ remains 
and is Jlill prelerved^ being as it were its Image ^ and 
which ^ by being thus prejervedy becomes the cauje of our 
having Memory, Now Juch a Jort of r^li^ and (as it 
were) Impreffton they call Phansy or Imagination. 
Alex. Apbrod. de Anim/iy p. 135. b. Edit, Aid, 
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After this manner, in the admirable (EJ\. IV. 
Oeconomy of the Whole, a,re Natures fubr ' 
ordinate made fubfervient to the higher. 
Were there no Things external^ the Senfes 
could not operate , were there no Senfar 
tions^ the Imagination could not operate j 
and were there no Imagination^ thef e cpuld 
be neither Reafoning nor Intelledtion^ fuch 
at leaft a? they are found in Man^ where 
they have ;their Intenfions and Remiflions 
jn alternate fucceflion, and are at firft no- 
thing better, than a mere Capacity or 
Power. Whether every Injtelled begins 
thus, may bje perhaps a queftion j Spe- 
cially if there be any one of a nature mor^ 
divine^ to which " Intenlipn and Remiflion 
'' and mere Capacity are unknown fej^- 
But not to digrefs. 

It 



ie) See p. 162. The Life, Energy, or Manner of 

Man's Exiftence is not a little different frqno that of 

tlip Deity. The Life of Man has its Eflerce in 

Aa4 Motion. 
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Ch, I V. I T is then on thefe permanent Phantafin? 
^^''v-v that THE HUMAN MiND fitft wotks, and 



Motion, This is not only true with x€ipe6i to'that 
lower and fubordinate Life, which he (hares in com- 
mon with Vegetables, jand which can no longer fubiift 
than while the Fluids circulate, but it is likewife true 
in that L/^, which is peculiar to him as Bfian. ObjeSs 
from vt\iho\x\,firjimo%>e our faculties, and thence we 
move of ourjehes either to Pradfice or Cantemphtkn. 
But the Life or ExistENCi: pf pop (as far as wc 
can conjeQure upon fo jtranfcencjent 9 SubjeS) is not 
only complete throughout Eternity, but complete in 
every Inftant, and is for that reafon immutable and 

SUPERIOR TO ALL MoTlON. 

It is to this diftinflion that Arijlotle alludes, when 

he tells us — Ov ya^ fMvot xmcTiuq 6f«» £f/^ft«, a>Xa. t^ 

^oXi oi mjayruf y>^VKV, xara T0» 'Ortuvirviv, ha ^motnifiiav Tkva.' 

p.iTa^oX^?' « yo^ aTrX^, ovo rrrmxiq. For there is not only 
iin Hner^j 0/ M o T I o N , bitt (?/" I M M O B I L I T Y ; and 
Plkasurk or Fk licit y e,-:ijis rather in Rest than 
tn Motion; Change of all things being Jweet (according 
io the Poet) from a principle of Pravity in tboje who be^ 

lieve 
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by an Energy as fporitancous and famiKar Ch. VI. 
to its Nature, as the feeing of Colours is ^ 
femiliar to the Eye, it difcems at once 

what 



Ueve Jo, For in the J ante manner as the bad man is one 
fickle and changeable ^ fo is that Nature bad that requiretb 
Variety y in as much as fucb Nature is neither Jsmple non 
ewii.Eth.Nicom. VII. 14. & Ethic. Eudcm. VL/ubfin, 

It is to this UNALTERABLE NaTURE OF THE 

Deity that BQethius refers, when he fays in thoCt 
elegant verfes. 



'Tempus ab JEvo 



Jrejubes STABiLisajJE manens das cun^a moveri. 

From this fingle principle of Immobility, may be 
derived fome of the nobleft of the Divine Attributes'^ 
fuc^ as that of Impassive, Incorruptible, Inw 
CORPOREAL, &c. Vide ifr//?o/. Phyfic. VIII. Me* 
taphyf. XIV. c. 6, 7, 9. 10. Edit. Du Fat. See alfo 
Vol. I. of thefe Treatifes, p. 262 to 266^-alfo p. 295, 
where the Verfes of Boethius are quoted at length. 

It muft be remembered however, that tho* we are not 
Godsy yet as rational Beings we have within us fome* 
thing Divine^ and that the more we can become fupe-. 
rior to our mutable, variable, and irrational part, and 
place our welfare in that Good, which is immutable, 

per- 
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Ch. IV. what in many is one; what in things 
DISSIMILAR and different is similar 
and the same (f). Ey this, it comes to 

behold 



permanent, and rational, the higher we ftiall advance 
in real Happiness and Wifdonri. This is (as an antieot 
writer fays) — *0^[omi%^ rf ^w Kwr» rp fc»«Ti», the' be' 
fOming like to God, as far as in our power, ToTq fu» 

•fAoUffAU T» Til? Tornvntq M^icti ifTTo^u, For to THE 

Gods (as fays another antient) the whole of life is one 
continued bappinefs ; but to Men, it is Jo far bappy, vs 
it rifes to tbe rejetnblance of Jo divine an Energy, Sec 
Plat, in Theaetet. Arijl. Eth. X. 8. 

(J) This CONNECTIVE AcT of the Soul, by 
which it views one in many, is perhaps one of the 
principal Ads of its mod excellent Part. It is this re- 
moves that impenetrable mift, which renders Obje^s 
of Intelligence invifible to Ipwer faculties. Were it not 
for this, even xhejenjible World (with the help of all 
our Senfations) would appear as unconnected, as the 
words of an Index. It is certainly not the Figure alone, 
nor the Touch alone, nor the Odour alone, that makes 
the Rofe, but it is made up of all thefe, and other at- 
tributes UNITED; not an unknown Conftitution of /«. 
Jenftble Parts, but a known Conftitution of fenjible Pains, 
unlefs we chufe tp extirpate the poffibility of natural 
[knowledge. 

What 
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l?ebQld a kind oifuperior Objeds; a newCh. IV. 
Race of Perceptions, more comprehenlive ' 

than 



What then perceives this Constitution or 
Union ? — Can it be any of the Sepfes? — No one of 
thefe^ we know, can pafs the limits of i^s own pro- 
vince. Were the Smell to perceive the union of the 
Odour and the Figure, it would not only be Smelly 
but it would be Sight alfo. It is the fame in other 
inftances. We muft neceffarily therefore recur to 

fomc HIGHER COLLECTIVE PoWER, tO give US a 

profpefl; of Nature, even in thefe htr fubordinate Wholes^ 
much more in that comprebenjive Wbole^ whofe Sym- 
pathy is uniyerfal, and of which thefe fmaller Wholes 
are all no more than Parts, 

But no where is this coIU^ing, and (if I may be al- 
lowed the expreflion) this unifying Power more con- 
fpicuous, than in the fubjefts of pure Truth. By 
virtue of this power the Mind views One general Idea, 
in many Individuals ; One Propofition in many general 
Ideas ; One Syllogifm in many Propojitions ; till at length 
by properly repeating and conneSing Syllogifm with 
Syllogifm, it afcend into thofe bright an^Jieady regioni 

O/'SCIENCE, 

^as nequ^ concutiunt venti^ neque nitbila nimbis 
Adfpergunt^ &c. Lucr. 

Even 
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Gh. IV- than thofe of Senfc 5 a.^Race of Pciroep^ 
^-"^^ — ' tions, each one of which may be found imire 

and 



Even negative Truths and negative Conclufions can- 
not fubfift, but by bringing Terms and Propofitions 
together, fo necejfary is this uniting Power to every 
Species of. Knowledge. See p. 3, 250. 

He that would better comprehend the diftin&ioQ be- 
tween sensitive Percept ion, and INTELLEC- 
TIVE, may obfervc that, when a Truth is fpoken, it 
is beard by our Ears, and underftood by our Minds. 
That thefe two AQs are different, is plain, from tHe 
example of fuch, as bear the founds, without tnow" 
ing the language. But to ftiew their difference ftill 
{Ironger, let us fuppofe them to concur in the fame 
Man, who (hall both hear and uuderjiand the Truth 
propofed. Let the Truth be for example, The Angles 
$f a Triangle are equal to two right Angles, That this 
is ONE Truth, and not two or many Truths, I believe 
none will deny. Let me a(k then, in what manner 
does this Truth become perceptible (if at all) to Sen- 
sation r— The Anfwer is obvious ; it is by fucceflivc 
I'ortions of little and little at a time. When the firft 
Word is prefenty all the fubfequent are ahfent ; when 
lad Word is prejent^ all the previous are abjent; 
when any of the middle Words are prefent, then arc 
there fome abfent, as well of one fort as the other. 
No more exifts at once than a fingle Syllable, and the 
Kcmainder as much // not, (to Senfation at legft) as 

tho» 
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and whole in tbefefarate individuals ofanCkjlV. 
infinite and fleeting MultitudcyWiti^utM'^' 

parting 



tho* it never had been, or never was to be. And fa 
much for the perception of Sense, than which we fee 
nothing can be more dijppatedy fl^^^^^gj and detached. 
— And is that of the Mind, fimilar?— Admit it, and 
what follows ? — ^It follows, that one Mind would no 
more recognize one Truth, by recognizing its Terms 
fuccejjively and apart ^ than many diftant Minds would 
recognize it, were it diftributed among them, a dif- 
ferent part to each. The cafe is, every Truth b 
ONE, tho* its Terms are MANY. It is in no refpeO: 
true by parts at a time, but it is true of necefllty at 
once^ and in an /«/?tf/i/.— What Powers therefore re- 
cognize this Oneness or Unity ?-^ Where even 
does it refidc, or what makes it ? — Shall we anfwer 
with the Stagirite, To ^i EN nOIOTN rirro a NOTZ Jx«ro»— 
If this be allowed, it fhbuld feem, where Sensation 
and Intellection appear to concur, that Senfati- 
oji was of Many, IntelleSion was of One; that 
Senfation was /^wporjry, diviJibleznAfuceeJfive^ Intel- 
leftion, inJIantaneouSf indivijsble, and at once. 

If we confider the Radii 6f a Circle, we ftiall find 
at the Circumference that they are i^any; at the 
Center that they arc one. Let us then fuppofe Sense 
and Mind to view the fame Radii, only let Senfe 
view them at the Circumference^ Mind at the Center ; 

and 
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Ch. Vi. parting from the unity and permamhee of 
'its own nature^ 

And 



and hence we may conceive, how thefe Powers differ, 
even where they jointly appear to operate in perception 
of the fame objed. 

There is another Act op The Mind, the 
very reverfe of that here mentioned ; an Aft, by 
which it perceives not one in manyy but many in 
ONE. This is that mental SeparaSioh^ of which we 
have given fome account in the firft Chapter of this 
Book ; that Refolution or Analyfis, which enables us 
to invejiigate the Caujesy and Principles^ and Elements oj 
things. It is by Virtue of this, that we are enabled 
to abflraft any particular Attribute, and make it by 
itfelf the Subjeft of philofophicial Contemplation. 
Were it not for this, it would be difficult for particu- 
lar Sciences to exift ; becaufe otherwife they would be 
as much blended, as the feveral Attributes of fenfiblc 
Subftances. How, for example, could there be fuch 
a Science as Optics y were we neceflitated to contem"" 
plate Colour concreted with Figure y two Attributes, 
which the Eye can never view, but aflbciated f I men- 
tion not a multitude of other fenfible qualities, fome 
of which ftill prefent themfelves, whenever we look on 
any coloured Body. 

. Thofc 
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And thiis vrc fee the Procefs by which Ch. IV. 
we arrive at general Ideas; for the 

Per^ 



Thofe two noble Sciences, Arithmetic and 
Geometry, would have no bafis to (land on, were 
it not for ih\s J epar at he Power. They are both con- 
vcrfant about Quantity ; Geometry about conti- 
nuous Quantity, ^r//*»i^//V about Discrete. Ex- 
TENSION is effential to continuous Qu2im\iy \ Mo- 
NAbs, or Units, to Dlfcrete. By feparating from 
the infinite Individuals, with which we are furrounded, 
thofe infinite Accidents, by which they are all dvoerft* 
fiedy we leave nothing but thofe simple and per- 
fectly similar Units, which being combined 
make Number, and are the Subjeftof Arithme- 
tic. Again, by feparating from Body every poffible 
fubordinate Accident, and leaving it nothirfg but its 
triple Extenfton of Lengthy Breadth^ and Tbicknefs, (of 
which were it to be deprived, it would be Body no 
longer) we arrive at that pure and unmixed Magni- 
tude, the contemplation of whofc properties makej 
the Science of Geometry. 

By the fame analytical or feparative Power, we in- 
veftigate Definition's of all kinds, each one of 
which is a developed fVord, as the fame Word is an in* 
^eloped Definition, 

Toconclude — ^In Composition and Divi- 
sion consists the WH02,£ OF SciENCE, 

CoMPOSiTION 
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Ch. IV. Perceptions here mentipned are in ^, rio 

' other. In thefe top we perceive the ob- 

jeds of Science and real Knowledge, 

which can by no means be, but of that 

which is general^ and dejinitey andfioct{£). 

Here 



Composition making Affirmative 
Truth, and shewing us things under 
their simillarities and identities; 
Division making Negative Truth, 
and presenting them to us under 
THEIR Dissimilarities and Diversi- 
ties. 

And here, by the way, there occurs a Queftion. — 
If all Wifdom be Science, and it be the bufmefs of 
Science as well to compound as Xojeparatey may we oo^ 
fay that thofe Philofophers took Half oi Wifdom for 
the Wbole^ who diftinguifhed it from it, as if Wis- 
dom only feparated, and Wit only brought together? 
— Yet fo held the Philofopher of Malmjhury^ and the 
Author of the Effay on the Human Underjlanding, 

(g) The very Etymologies of the Words E ni- 
2THMH, Scientia, and Understanding, 
may ferve in fome degree to fhew the nature of ihefe 
Faculties, as well as of thofe Beings, their true and 
proper Objefts. EniSTHMH ww^r*», ^ ri 
Em XT AS in xttl 0^9 ru9 v^ay^rvt iyUt fJiAcii* 
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Here too even Individuals^ however crfCh.IV. 
themfelves unknowable, become objeds of ^ 

Knowledge, 



{iririfAti ^i^ r» iiM>B ^ ifjaroiirlaint xetrayUnar 
Science (EniSTHMH) has its name from bringing us 

(Em STAXIN) TO SOME StOP tfwrf BOUNDARY 9/ 
things, taking us away from the unbounded nature and 
mutability of Particulars ; for it is converfant about Sub* 
je^s, that are general, and invariable, Niceph. Blem* 
Epit. Logic, p. 21. 

This Etymology given by BkfHmjd^s, and long be* 
fofc him adopted by the Peripatetics, came originally 
from Plat9^ as may be feen in the following account of 
it froni his Cratylus. In this Dialogue Socrates, having 
fir ft (according to the Heraclitean Philofophy which 
Cratylus favoured) etymologized a multitude of Words 
with a view to that Flow and unceafing Mutation, fup-^ 
pofed by Heraclitus to run thro' all things, at length 
changes his Syflem, and begins to etymologize from 
another, which fuppofed fomething in nature to h^pet" 
manent 2LndJixed. On this principle he thus proceeds 
— -2ito*5p» ^if l| eu/rSlh ateO^ontq «g«To» fth tSto ri 

ioiw ain^ou^i Ti <h% I7TMZIN ntuit £11 1 tok 4r^fMt0'i 

T%y -^^i % ^ trvftm^^mtk. Let us cOnfider then (fays 

ht)fome of the very Words already esiamined\ and in the 

B b firfl 
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Cb. IV. Knowledge, as far as thdr nature will per« 
'^•-^•-' mit. For then only may any Particular 

be 



firfl place ^ the Word Science ; bow dijputable is this 
(as to its former Etymology) bow much more naturally 
does it appear to ftgnify^ tbat IT STOPS THE SouL 
AT THINGS, tban tbat it is carried about with tbem. 
PUt. Cratyl. p. 437. Edit. Serr. 

The difputable Etymology, to which he here al- 
ludes, was a (Irange one of his own making in the 
former part of the Dialogue, adapted to the Jlowing 
Syftem of Heraclitus there mentioned. According to 
this notion, he had derived EnilTHMH from t^na^^ 
and /kt»M»i', as if it kept along with things, by perpetu- 
My following them in their motions. See Plato as be- 
fore, p. 412. 

As to SciENTlA, we are indebted to Scaliger for 
the following ingenious Etymology. Ratiocina- 
T I o , motus qu'tdarn ejl\ Scientia, quies : unde et no- 
men^ turn apud Gracos^ turn etiam nojlrum, Tlu^u to 
Eni IZTA20AI, EniSTHMH. Sifiitur enim 
mentis agitatio, et fit fpecies in animo. Sic * Latinum 
Scientia, crr» ymrui SXESis toy ONTOS. Nam 
Latinif quod nomen entis ftmplex ah ufii ahjecerunt atque 
repudiarunt, omnibus a^ivis participiis idem adjunxerunt, 
AudienSf »^uv «». Sciens, ^%«» &. Scah in Theophr. 
de Caufis Plant. Lib. I. p. 1 7. 

The 
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be faid to he known, when hy afferting itCh. IV. 
to be a Marty or . an Animal^ or the like, ' 

we 



The EngUfb Word, Understanding, means 
not fo properly Knowledge^ as that Faculty of the Soul, 
where Knowledge refides. Why may we not then 
imagine, that the framers of this Word intended to 
reprefent it as a kind of firm Bajis^ on which the fair 
Strufture of Sciences was to reft, and which was fup- 
pofed to STAND UNDER them, as their immoveable 
Support ? 

Whatever may be faid of thefe Etymologies, whe- 
ther they afe true or falfe, they at leaft prove their 
Authors to have 'confidered Science and Under- 
STANDii^G, not z% fleeting powers of Perception, like 
Senje^ but rather as (ieady^ permanent^ and durable 
Comprehensions. Butiffo, we muft Somewhere 
or other find for them certain fleadjy permanent, and 
durable Objects ; fince if Perception of any 
kind be different from the thing per- 
ceived, (whether it perceive ftraight as crooked, or 
crooked as ftraight ; the moving as fixed, or the fixed 
as moving) such Perception must of neces- 

SITY BE ERRONEOUS AND FALSE, The foUowing 

pafTage from a Greek Platonic (whom we fhall quote 
again hereafterX feems on the prefent occafion not 
without its weight — ^E* W yiuahii »n^tH^ t% euo^imii, 
im »f 1^ yvAT» i>afitri^ tm Sm^u9, If there h 
B b a A 



C^ jV.Wto te^ it to Mit fvtbhtmfttbef^ or 
* generai Idea. 

Nowit iftof thde caMPRSH£N8i¥^£ and 

PBRMANBNT Id1A8» TH& GENUINE PbR- 

CEPTioNft OF PURE Mind, that Words 
tH all Langm^es, hxmewtt diflferent, ait 
the Symbols. And hence it is, that a$ 
ibefnRCETTioisi^include^&ihtbefe their 

Symbols 



h Knowledge mort accuraU than Sensation; 
there muft be certain objects of/ucb kmwle^e more 

TRUE THAN OBJECTS OF SeNSE. 

The following then are Qaeftions wonh confider- 
ing, — What thefe Objfefts are? — Where they refide I 
— And bo^ they are to be difcovered ? — Not by expe- 
rimehta! Pbitojophy it is plaiii ; for that meddl^ss with no- 
thing, but what is t^ngSl^e^ Corporeal, and mutable — 
nor even by the more refined imd rational fpeculation 
of Mathematics \ for this, at its very commenceraenty 
takes fuch Objefts for granted. We can only add 
that ij they reftde in ouroivn MiKDS, (and who, that 
has never looked there, can afBrm they do not>) then 
will the advice of the Satirift be no ways improper, 

NEC Tt QJ3£SIVZKI$ EXTRA. 

Per/: 
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SrMBOh$ exprefsj not this or that Jet pfnu jy 
Particular J onfy^ hut aiJ ind^^r^ntly^ e^y 
they happen to occur. Were therefore th^ 
Inhabitants of Sali/bury to be transferred 
to Tork^ tho' new particular objeds woul4 
appear on every fide, they would ftill no 
more want a new Language to explain 
themfclves, than they would want new 
Mind? to comprehend ^yhat they beheld. 
All indeed, that they would want, would 
be the local proper Name^ } which Names, 
as we have faid already *, are hardly a part 
of Language, but muft equally be leamt 
both by learned and unlearned, as often 
as they change the place of their abode. 

It is upon the fame principles we may 
perceive the reafon, why the dead Lan- 
guages (as we call them) are now intelli- 
gible J and why the Language of modern 
England is able to defcribe antient Rome ; 
B b 3 and 



* Sup. p. 345, 346. 
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Gh. IV. and that otantient Rome to defcribe modem 
^ England (b). But of thefe matters we 
have fpoken before. 

§ 2. And now having viewed tie 
Procefs^ by wbicb we acquire g^ralldeas^ 
let U8 begin anew (torn other Principles, 
and tiy to difcover (if "^c can prove ^ 
^rtunate) wberw&iiistbat tbefe Ideas ori^-- 
nally come. If We caA futewed here, wc 
may difcem perhaps; wlkxt kind of Bepngs 
tb^ are^ for this at prefent appears ibmc- 
what obfcure. 

Let 



{b) As far as ffumaa Nature, and fbe primary Ge- 
nera both of Sub/lance and Accidetit are the Jame in all 
places^ and have beeti fo thro* all ages : fo far all Lan^ 
guages fhare one common Identity. As far as pe- 
culiar fpecies of Subftance occur in different regions; 
and much more, as far as tbepojitive Injli tut ions of re- 
ligious and civil Politics are every where different ; fo far 
^2izYi Language has its peculiar DiVERSiTYi To the 
Caufcs cADiverftty here mentioned, may be added the 
diflinguijbing CbaraBer and Genius of every t!atkn^ con- 
cerning which we fliall fpeak hereafter. 
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Let us fuppofe any man to look forCh.IV. 
the firft time xiponfome Work of Art ^ a|^- 
for example upon a Clock, and having 
lufficiently viewed it, at length to depart. 
Would he not retain, whenabfent, an Idea 
of what he had feen ? — And what is it, to 
retain fuch Idea? — It is to have a Form 
INTERNAL correfpOTident to the exter- 
nal; only with this difference, that the 
Internal Form is devoid of the Matter^ the 
External is united, with it^ being feen ia 
the metal> the wood, and the like. 

Now if we fuppofe this Spedator to 
view many fuch Machines^ and not fimply 
to view, but to confider evejry part of them, 
fo as to comprehend how thefe parts all 
operate to one End, he might be then 
faid to poifefs a kind of intelligible 
Form, by which he would not only un- 
derftand, and know the Clocks, which he 
had feen already^ but every Work alfo of 
like Sort, which he might fee heireafter. — 
B b 4 Should 
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Cb.IV.ShwiM it be aikcd " wbicb ((ftbefe Fifrms 
' ^* is prior, tie Eaetcrml mid Satfikfh Q*' 
," the Jntertial widi Jnte^ble{\ tlie Aa^ 
iWer is Qbyiou^t tbat tbs ffm is th ^fi^ 

, Thus th^ we iiap» tJfW!;^ A**. Jin 



... Bu|^ iHitbfritiUw^If th«li»]MM»Miff be 
illlowed tUo W<»k m of OKinfW^ but iff 
an Artijty they muft be the Wprk pf pnc^ 
who in^ •what be was about, ^nd what 
is it, to worky and know what one is about t 
— It is to have an Idea of wbiit one is 
doing -^ tofojefs a Form internal, cor- 
refpondent to the extkbinal, to.whiekifC', 
ternal it/ervesfor an Exemijlah er Ar- 

CHETVPE. 

Here then we have an intblli©!- 
BLE Form, which is prior fo the 
sensible Form J iffibic^p being trufy prior 

as 
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fis well in dignity as in timCy can no mere Ch. IV. 
become fubfequent^ than Caufe can to Effi€l. ' 

Thus then, with jrefpea to Works of 
Art, we may perceive, if we attend, a 
TRIPLE O^DER OP FoRMs ; onc Order, 
intelligible and previous to thefe Works; 
z, Second Order, fenfible and concomitant^ 
fLndB.thirda,g3,mjintelligible2indfubfe^uent. 
After the firft of thefe Orders the Maker 
may be faid tq work j thro' the fecond, 
the .Works themfclycs exiji^ and are what 
they are j an4 in the third they become 
recognized^ as mere OtyeGff of Contempla-- 
tion. To make thefe Forms by different 
Names more eafy to be. underftood 5 the 
firfi may be called the Ma5e;r's Form 5 
the Second^ that of the Su eject 5 and the . 
thipdy that of TH]§ Contem?lator. 

Let us pafs from hence to Works of 
Nature. Let us imagine ourfelves view- 
ing fome diverfified Frofped ; ** a Plain, 
?■ for example, fpacious and fertile 5 a 

** river 



rr." 



■•*rw^ ■ 



^ ^my 



r ^ gruing^ the view tennmated wiui 
** diftaiit hps>, fome'c Ibme 

^ oovo^cd wi^wopd/^ ,, it 18 j^ 

^'wc have plenty of Forms natxjral- 
And could any one quit fo fair a Sight, 
and retain no traces of what he had be- 
'v^ held? — And what is it^ to retain traces 

1 • of what one has beheld? — It is to have cer- 
tain Forms INTERNAL corrcfpondcnt to 
the EXTERNAL, and refembling them in 
pvery thing, except the being merged m 
Matter. And thus, thp* th^ i^me reteiiT 
tive and collective Powers, jthe Mind be- 
comes fraught with Forni^,n(ftural^ as be- 
fore with Forms artijSciql.-r-Should it be 
aflced, *' which of thefe natural Forms are 
*' prior ^ the F'Xternal ones viewed byi the 
" Senfes^ or the Internal exijiing in the 
" M/Wr^the Anfwer is pbyipus, that 
the ^riqr qr^ the ExternaL 

\ ' • ' . ■ ' ■ • • • 

. . Thus 
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Thus therefore in Nature, as well as Ch. IV. 
in Art, there are intelligible'— v-—' 
Forms, which to the sensible are 
SUBSEQUENT. Hence then we fee the 
meaning of that noted School Axiom, Nil 
^ m Intellect u quod non prius fuit in 
Sensu; an Axiom, which we mxlft own 
to be €0 far allowable, as it reipeds the 
Ic}eas of a mere Contemplator. 

But tQ proceed fomewhat farther — Are 
natural "Prod^xx&xons made by Chance, or 
BY Design ? — Let us admit by De^gn^ 
not to lengthen our inquiry. They are 
certainly * more exquifite than any Works 
of Ar t, and yet tbefe we cannot bring 
ourfelves to fuppofe made hy Chance. — 
Admit it, and what follows ? — We muji of 
neceJjjityadtnita^i^T} alfo-ybecaufeDESie^ 
implies Mind, wherever it is to be found. 
— Allowing therefore this, what do we 

mean 



*Jnft, de Part, Animal. L. I. c. i. 
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Ol IV. mean by the Term, Mind ?^— We mean 
^/tmetiitigf wiicJkj wbenHaSs^ kwunnsAat 
it isgoh^ to do \ fometbifigjtwed with Ideas 
of its intended Works ^ agreeably to which 
Ideas thofe Works are fajbioned. 

That fuch ]@xempla&s/ Pattern?^ 
FoilMS) Ideas (call them as you pleaie) 
muft qfnecejjky be, recjuirea ho proving, 
but follows of courfe, Tf we admit the 
Cqiafe of Nature to be a Mind, as above 
mentioned. For take away the^, and 
what a Mind do we leave without them ? 
Chance furely is as knowipg, as Mjnd 
WITHOUT Ideas 5 or rather Mind 
yriTHOuT Ideas is no lefs blind than 
Chanc^. . 

The Nature of thefe Ideas is not di^^ 
cult to explain, if we once cpme tp allow 
a poffibility of their Bxifteoce. That they 
are exquifitely beautiful^ various^ and or- 
derly^ is evident from the exquifite Beauty^ 
Variety, and Order, feen in natural Sub- 

* ftances^ 
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fiances, which are but their Copies or fiV- Ch. IV. 
tures. That they are mental is plain, as"^ 
they are of the Effence of Min d, and con- 
fequetitly no Objeds to any of the Senfes^ 
nor therefore circumfcribed either by Time 
or Place. 

Here then, on this Syftem, we have 
plenty of Forms rNXELLiGiBLE, which 

ARE TRULY PREVIOUS TO ALL FoRMS 

SENSIBLE. Here too we fee that Nature 
is not defcdive in her triple Order^ 
having (like Art) her Forms previous, 
ITER Concomitant, and*H£R Subse^ 

!JUENT (/). \ 

That 



(/) Simplicius^ in his commentary upon the Predica- 
mentSy calls iht firji Order of thefe intelligible Forms, 
T« m^ -nK fa§i|ia»j, tboje previous to ParticipatioHj 
and at other times^ n iin^m xomom^ tbe tran/cetuknt 
Univerjality or Samenefs *, the fecond Order he calls ti 
19 fod^fty tboJe wbicb exifl in Participation^ that is, 
thofe merged in Matter; and at other times^ he calls 
them n MvraUrayfwm *onr^, tbe fubotdinate UniveT' 
fality or Samenefs ; laftly, of the tbird Order he fays, 

that 
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~ * ' 



CbtlV* That tie Previous may be jufilyfo 
' called 18 plain, becaufe they are effeniially 

prior 



that they have do independent exiftence of thdr ownr, 
but that — V**^ Mfi^^nK «W« If T«Sf iiMTdjgiiK »• 

tiimiMourotnm,Ima^i94fmff baviff^mib^m.byJucbaS^ 
jfraShn an exij^nce as rf tbemfeli^s.^ Simf. in Prflcdic. 
pi \ 7:' In aitothef place he lay$» in a language fome^ 
wfa4t fliyftcriout^ yet ftill comformableto the faihe 
4{|ftri n e'! 1 Hwn » n h-^r^t^ ^1^ vd Mii4f!».t) /«}» *4?k^^ 

IoVtS f^F» SoiTf^ 1^ Tlk )i«fo^^Tl)TO(y Mm^ TV «B^c;tiJS 
9^f9^t» h C ftfot ' X 'ift 7^ icmi4p, ti ovii «o«i5 «iTMf to«^ 

T0H; 4/arii^«K ^MtroioK *l afeu^atvq vftrafowf^ vn^^yinq lir— 

per baps therefore we mujl admit a TRiifLE Order 

OP WHAT IS UnI-VBRSAL AND THE SaME; that 

of the firji Order ^ tratifcendent and juperhr to Particu- 
larSf which thro* its uniform nature is the cauje of that 
Samenefs exifiing in them, as thro* its multiform pre- 
conception it is the cauje of their Diverfity — that of the 
fecond Order ^ what is infufed jrom the firJi univerfal 
Cauje into the various Species 0} Beings, and which has its 
exiftence in thoje feveral Species — that of the third Order, 
what juhfifts by abftra^ion in our own Underftandings, 
being of Jubjequent origin tfi the other two. Ibid, p. 21. 

To 
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ffior to all things elfe, The whole visi-Ch.IV. 
BLE World exhibits nothing .more, than ^•^'^^'"^ 

fo 



To Simpliciuj we fliall add the two following Quota- 
tions ivom Ammonius and Nicepborus Blemmides^ which 
we have ventured to tranfcribe, without regard to their 
uncommon length, as they fo fully eftablifli the Doc- 
trine here advanced, and the works of thefe Authors 
are not eafy to be procured. 

vot^ avTu TO ixluvuiMt tS havo'ie^, *H roUvv fff^U ^ cr rf 
AwtdM^ T^reu UPO TH N nOAAAN iW. « ^ b 
'roTi Kfi^ioiq, EN TOIS nOAAOIZ* h A w rn ^«foi» iS 
avofM^ttfjJ^a, EHI TOIS OOAAOIZ, iij wn^oynrj?' T5to 
Sy lyyoflcrOtf ic^ iiri rS» yttuw «; ii^y* o ya^ M^^t VMit 
warretf g;^fi «ra^* laurw ra fir^rrary' «ra^a^f »7jtMtT«i* oTov, votofv 

mrrai vou7. *£» ^i rtq ipr»U ?ayu9f uq m ita\ mm^a rf 
AufXM^T^ T» tAi$ innhu raSTa, uq o An/AMf^T^ i^nfiM^Tp 4 

U$W$ TK Vir' «VTS d^/AU^y^fAfJf«y % VK U^uq. *AX^' U fM9 fAH 

uH^f MX &y JV**i{>^'** '^*i 7^9 t^>^9 9m9W T^ flEyveif o 






fU>Au «mS»i iyi§t «k « f^» «i^^ hrtAim «mI(. (SBh 

Jif n nJ^ i^ XtyMHp «nNM, U^ «n» •iCmifv ti ytyitfOMir vv 
jivrS. "!£» TttJmr ^ JcSiCM, i mri fcH g^ wt, S et^ «mS», tdb 
tA ^* «iM yi9^4»i»- b H lAr i mmh, mMk i^m, m 

& ry JbOsA^ T^' nai Xfyirm inh%7^ Ub^ nPO TON 

MM T^rnm T« TP««ttT« XN TOIS DOAAOtS ttfou, »a2 

lrr» vcvfTif T^ . iur^ i%( rS iiA^ivH t/gffvt^ («« krl tS vts^i 

soM ^tytrm nrrt £111 TOIZ |IOAa6i£, «yoi/f fMr« tA 
•o^» xoM vrt^oyiy/(. JntelUgatur annuhs^ qui alicujw, 
tUpoteJicbiUis^imagineminfmlpiambabeat: mult^ ir^uper 
cer^ fint, et ^ armulo itnfrimantur : veniat demde qui/* 
pi&mj vhliotque citai omnei mhs antmli imprejigtu fot* 
matOii annuli^e imprtffiontm in nunti contintat: figiUum 
annuh infcutptum^ ant£ mult A diaiur : iH €irulii 
imprejjwn, in multis : quod vera m illiui, fui Mb w 
turat intellisentid rmmjmt, pq%x m^vtA^ ^ p^ 

riut 
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a Semblance of Immortality, and con-€fh.IV. 

tinues ' 



rius genitum dicetur. Idem in generibus etformis intelli^ 
gendum cenfeo : etenim tile optimus procreator mundi DeuSy 
omnium rerum formas^ atque exempla hahet apudfe: ut 
ft hominem efficere velit, in hominis formam^ quam habety 
intueatur^ et ad illius exemplum cateros faciat omnes. 
At ft quis refiiterity dicatque rerumformas apud Creator em 
non effe : quafo ut diligenter attendat : OpifeXj quafacitj 
vel cognofcity vel ignorat : fed isj qui nefciet^ nunquam 
quicquam faciet : quis enim idfacere aggreditur^ quodfa^ 
cere ignorat ? Neque enim facultate quadam rationis ex^ 
perte aliquid aget^ prout agit natura (ex quo conficitur^ 
ut natura etiam agat^ etft qua faciat y non advertat :) Si 
vero rat tone quadam aliquid facit^ quqdounque ah eo fftC" 
turn efi omnino cognovit. Si igitur Deus non pejore ra» 
tione, iji4fim homfi^facit quidy qua fecit cognpvit : ft cog* 
novit qua fecit y in ipfo rerum formas effe perfpicuum efi. 
Forma autem in ep'ifice funt perinde ac in annulo figillumy 
hcccque forma ante multa,^/ avulfa a materia dici^ 
tur, y/tqui hominis fpecies in unoquoque homine ejfy quem'* 
admodum etiam ftgilla in ceris ; ^/ i N M u L T i s , nee 
avulfa a materia dicitur. At cumfmguloi homines animo 
confpicimusy et eandem in unoquoque formam utque effigiem 
videmusy ilia efpgies in tnente nofird infidens post M U J-^r 
TA, et poflerius genita dicetur: veluti in illo quoque 
dicchamusy qui multa ftgilla in cera uno et eodem annuU 
impreffa confpexerat. Ammon.^ in Frophyr. Introdud. 
p. 29. b. 

C C Afyoiicu 
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dh.IV.tinue8 throughout ages to be s^ecifi* 



CALLT 



Aiyo^ it rityim $$ rik lAi DPO TON nOAAON, 
EN TOI2: nOAAOlZ, JLtll TOIS nOAAOIS- 

ti K4|U voX^ lAtiaXJSiTtt rS »WwffgT#', ««2 tk V9 S^l^ 

T» ^MjQiffvt \Auirt»iu0^f no) t« iimtf»U mXX» Ty X«7f ^vr* 
tfdgoi^dK *U iVy >;^*^ tSto fudft ha»^%a», Ti fJ» Sp ^f^^«7*-. 
f^y T^rw/AA XiyfUt IlPO THN nOAAHK' T9 ¥ U 
TOK X9}^K>K, EN TOI£ nOAAOIZ' r^ X i| a^*hr xa- 
TAAn^iy, MJ x»)<x ha90ia» avT^i vtMrof, Bill TOI7 IIOA- 
AOIX. Ovrcifi Sf it«; T« y/wi xx) t» it}^ HPO TflN 
flOAAHN fU9 tl^h9 if ru AnfAtttfyUf tt»ia th( vo»iil»xtf( Ao- 
yBi' w rf 01^ 7«^ ol wwwoto) T^oyot T*?y oyla^y inaUti w^- 

cD^»^f J^ 7a^J»7fy* v^fXMvau il ?Jyoplcu ret yirn t^ tm >i%i 
EN TO IS nOAAOIZy iwr% w tok «»2» /ai^ a^uvoti 
rh tS up^uwti ilioi ifi, ko,] tok x»la fAi^0« twwoif to rtr »v- 
mf iT^^* fy ftyd^t^oK ^f, xa) tmtot^f koI rot^q oXAok s'^K to 
yfy^ iv^t^xil** rup rottfTft/y iJ^o^y, ow*!^ ir* 5?o>'' **» Tor<; Jwo*? 
S^ Mtt Tor^ duofvTOif T^ xadoXiiuvTi^y ^fy^, 70 ala^mhp. 
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tALLY ONE, amid thofe infinite particu-Ch.IV/ 

lar^ 



01 avv Tor? l/A>]/i^;^o»( fOc!\f» tk ETrt^xo^nry nou tu oi^x*» '^^ 
vu[4M avfA/mu¥ KctTo^eu' avif^i^t^MiaSt St ror? it^jxiyoif ru» 
uo-uiA^ruv HffhuVf TO ^^uTo» yg¥^ (fot9UT9* XM yinfUird\Q9* xat 
»Ttf /AM £N to is nOAAOiS v^ipim tS i*^*} xfti r» yi- 
»)?. Kaia?ibi^uf is tk Ix taIv xola /^fj^f ivi^u^uv t^v avTwv 
9t/0-»y, T^v uv^^ofTForiilet, U St TUf nala im^. tTrrrm uMit mjp 
l^minHec, koc) Ihu tov xadoXtf oiyQ^anrov, xeu Toy xd^Ka «W- 
Ttop hnvoiaai' xu) th x2tGoA» ^09 ht rup xet^ixara. Ty >^tj 
<rvy»raym' xitj to jux^'Kh «><rd»3»xiy, X; tS xaGoXa «fA4^X°''> 
x«t TO xadoAtf (T-w/AAy xjx« T^jy tea9oAix2knaT$}y ^0^y i| a«ray- 
T«y av»jayur»fMit^f • toiovt^ ly tJ tavxQV Staifoia, t» 
yifti x») ra ttSfi iivKaq imiryKnu £111 TOIZ nOA- 
A O I S, TovTfT* f««T» r» ff-oA^a imu vff^oTfyA^. 
Genera vero et Species dicuntur ejji ante MUL- 

TA, IN MULTIS, POST MULT A. Ut pUtOy in- 

ielligatur Jigillum^ quamlibet figuram habens^ ex quo 
multa cera ejufdem figura Jint participes^ et in medium 
aliquis has proferat^ nequaquam pravifo figillo. Cum 
autem vidijfet eas ceras in quibus figura exprimitur, it 
animadvertijfet omnes eandem figuram participare, et 
qua videbantur multa, ratione in unum coegiffety hoc in 
mente teneat. Nempe figillum dicitur effe /pedes ante 
M u L T A ; ilia vero in cerisj in multis ; qu^e veto 
ab its defumitur^ et in mente immateria liter fubji/iitj 
p o s T M u L T A. Sic igitur et Genera et Species A n- 
T E M u L T A /« Creatorefuntjfecundum rationes efficient 
JCq z tes* 



I 



i.rV.cuIar changes^ that befal it every mc^ 
Or^ment (^J* May 

Us* In Dtc tmm nrum effe£frkes raticna una it fim^ 
pliciur prtt-exijlunt \ ficundum quas rationrs ilU Jupra- 
fMbJiayffiatii omms ri$ et pradefiinavlt ft froduxit* £x' 
ifltre Guiem dhuniitr Centra et Species in multis^ 
^uoniam inJinguUs hominibus hsminis Spichs^ H in fin- 
gulis equh e^ui Specks eft. In hominibus 4£qut ac in 
t^uis et aliis animalibus Gtnus invenitur harum fpech- 
runty quod tji animaL In animalibus etlam una cum 
Zo&phytis magis univcrfaU Genus, nempe fenfitivum ex- 
^uirhur, Additis veris plantis^ fpe^atur Genus cinima- 
turn. Si vera una cum animatis quifquam velit perfcru- 
tart etiam inanimately tatum Corpus ptrfpiciet. Cum 
autem mtia iHc$rperea conjun^a fuerint iis msdo iro^a- 
ttSy apparehit primum et generaUJUimum Genus. Atque 
itaqutdetn in MULTI3 fuhjiftunt Genera et Species 
Cdmprehendens ver^ quifquam ex fotgulis hominibus na- 
turamipfamhumanamy et exJinguUsequis ipftm equinam^ 
atque ita univerfalem hominem et univerfalem equum con* 
Jlderansj et univerjale animal exjingulis rat one coUigens^ 
€t univerfale jenfitivumy ei univerfiiie animatum^ etuni* 
verfale corpus^ et maxime univerfalt ens ex omnibus 
coHigenSj hic^ inquam^ in Jui mente Genera et Species 
immaterialiter conftituit EniTOir nOAAOlE, 
hocejij POST mult a, et pofterius genita. Niceph. 
Blem. Log/Epit. p, 62. Vid. etiam Akin, in Pla- 
tonic, Philofoph. Introdud. C. IX. X. 

(k) The following elegant Lines of Virgil zxt 
worth attending to, tho* applied to no higher a fub- 

jcft than Bees. 

Ergo 
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May we be allowed then tQ credit thofe Ch. |V. 
fpeculative Men, who tell us, " it is in 

** tbefe 



Ergo ipjas qnam^is angupi terminus avi 
Excipiat : (mque enitn pluf /eptima ducitur atas) 
At Genvs immortale manet.^ G. IV. 

The fame Immortality^ d»»t m, 4b« I mm§ r4ii^ ^ iht 
Kind, nay be feen in all perlfiahle fubftances, whethjer 
animal or inanimate ; for tho' IndhiduaU perifb^ the 
Jeveral Kinds Jiill remain. And bence^ if we take 
Ti ME, as d^DOtiiig ibe Jyfiem »ftbing4 temp^r^ry^ w^ 
may colled themeanlag of that pafiage in the Timaut, 
where the PhiloCopher defcribcs Time to be* ■» 
fcevorr^ iiut^ h ivl xar o^dpi^f ISmm* ^iiumot kitm; JEtjUT* 
nitatis in uno permanetitis Imaginem ^ttandam, arfis fm*^ 
merorum articulis J)rogredienUm. Plai. V. III. p, 37. 
Edit, Strran. 

We have fubjoincd the following cttrad from Boe* 
ihius^ to ferve as a commentary on this defcription of 
Time.— -^TtR NIT AS igHur eji^ interminabilis vita 
Ma Jhnul ti perfe^a p((ffeffi9, §uod tf( coUatione temporal 
Jium darius liquet^ Num quidqmd vk)it mTCMPORS, 
id pr^Jtm 4 pon^ttrHs in futura pribcedit : nibilque ejl in 
tempore it a c^nfiitutwm^ quod totimi vit-m jua fpatium par 
riter p^t ^amttk&i.\ fed srafiiMum fuidem ncmdum appre^ 
iendity beJkrmtmiomt/jnnpfMit in bodiimA queque 
^it^ non amplius vivitis, quam in illo mobili tranfttorioque 
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Ch. IV." thefe permanent and comprebenJtveYoikw^ 
'*^ that THE Deity views at once^ without 
*' looking abroad^ all pojjible produBions 
*^ both prefenty pajl^ and future — that this 
« great and Jlupendous View is but a View 
** ofbimjelfy where all things lie inveloped 
^* in their Principles and Examplars^ as be-t 

- ing 



momenta. §^^digitur Tempos patltur condiiionem, Iket 
illud^ficut de murtda cenfuit ArtJlouUs^ nee capent unquam 
tjfe^ nee deftnat^ vitaque ejus cum temporis hfini^t^ Sen- 
datur^ nondum tamen tale ^Ji^ ut aternum ejfc jure creda- 
tur, Non emm totum JJrtml htfinitie licet vita Jpatium 
comprebendityatque comple^itur ^ fed fatura nondum tranj- 
Ma jam non babet. ^od igitur intermnahd is vita 
'flenitudinem totam pariter comprebendit, ac pojfidet^ cut 
neque futuri quidquatn ahfit^ nee prateriti JIuxeret, id 
STERNUM ejfe jure perbibetur : idque necejfe efi^ etfui 
compos pr^^ensfthi jemper affijlere^ et inpniiatjetn moMlis^ 
temporis babere prajentem, Unde qiiidam non r^^e^ qui 
cum audiynt vijum Platoni, mundum bunc nee babuijfe 
initium, nee babiturum ejfe defe^um, boc modo conditori 
c^nditum mundum ^ri co-atemum putant, Aliud eft enim 

PER INTERMINABILEM DUCI V IT AM, (quod MuH^ 
do Plato tribuit) aliud iNTERMINABILIS^VITiE TO» 
. 7AM PARITER COMPLEXAME^SEPRJESENTIAM^ 

^uo4 pjvJna Mentifproprium effc manif^Jium ejt. Neqm 
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" ing ejjentialto thefulnefs of his univerfalQh. IV. 
^^ IntelleSlionV" — Iffo, it wiU be proper' 
that we invert the Axiom beforp men- 
tioned. We mufl now fay >iV/7 eft in 
Sensu, quod non prius fuit in Intellec- 
Tu. For tho' the contrary may be true 
with refped to Knowledge merely human^ 
yet never can it be true with refped to 
C c 4 Know- 



enim Deus conditis rebus antiquior videri debet temporis 
quantitateyfedjimplicis potius proprietate natum. H u N c 
ENIM VITiE IMMOBILIS PR -«SE N T AR I UM 
STATUMjiNFINITUS ILL JE T E MPOR AL lUM 

RERUM MOTUS IMITATUR; cumque euvfi ejin- 
gerej atque aquare non pojfttj ex tmmobilitate deficit in 
motum : ex fimplicitate prafentia decrefi:lt in infinitam 
futuri ac prateriti quantitatem ', ety cum totam pariter 
vita fua plenitudinem nequeat poffidere^ hoc ipfiiy quid 
aVtquo modo nunquam ejfe definite illud^ quod implere at^ 
que exprimere non poteji^ aliquatenus videtur amulari^ 
alligans fs ad qualemcunque prafentiam httjus exigut 
volucrifque momenii : qua^ quoniam manentis il- 

LIUS PRJESBNTiiE QUANDAM GESTAT 
IMAGINEM, quilufcunque contigerity id prajfaty ut 
ESSE videantur, ^oniam vero manere non potuity in- 
finitum Temporis iter ari'ipuit : eoque modo fa£fum ejiy 

ut CONTINUARET VITAM EUNDO, CUJUS pleni' 

tudinem comple£fi non valuit permakenbo. Itaque^ 
kc. De Confolat. Philofoph. L. V. 
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Cli Wi iCfiowlege unhrcriiilly, mU/s ^fgive Pre-: 
ntkfictto AtoM!^ anii UFBi>fi89 BddT> 
ifisiking Mtsti among otJbtt tiingt^ t» he 
firuck out by a luclty Concouffe. 

^3* It is &r fi^om the defig^ of tlii; 
^reatife, tp infinuate that Atheifm is thQ 
Hypothcfis of our latter Metaphyficians^ 
But yet it is ipmewhat remarkable^ ii^ 
picif Teveral SySems, how readily they 
admit of the above Ptecedencie. 

For mit-k the Order of tbirigS, accord- 
ing to their account pf them. Firft 
comes that huge Body the Jenfoble World. 
Then this and its Attributes htgt%fenfibte 
Ideas. Then out of fenfibife Ideas, by a 
kind of lopping and pruning, are made 
Ideas intelligible, whether fpecijic or gene-, 
ral. Thus fhould they admit that Mind 
was coeval with Bo o 7, yet till Bo d v gan)e 
it Ideas^ and awakened its dormant Pow- 
ers, it could at beft have beea nothing 

mbre 



more, th^in a fort of dead Qxf&aty^ j%l?Ch.IV. 
INNATE lbs AS it touli fiot pojfibJj ham 
any. 

At ai?6ther time we hear of Bodies Jk 
exceedingly Jine^ that their very Ekility 
makes them fufceptible of ferfation and 
ftnowledge 5 as if they flirunk into Intelledl 
by their exquifite fubtlety, which rendered 
them too delicate to be Bodies any longer. 
It is to this notion we owe many curious 
inventions, fuch as fubtle JEther^ animal 
Spirits^ nervous Du&s^ Vibrations^ and the 
like; Terms, which M'Odern Phii-oso* 
PHY, upon parting with occult ^ualitiet^ 
has found expedient to provide itfel^i t^ 
fupply their place. 

But the intelle£iuai Scheme^ which ne^ 
yer forgets Deity, poftpones every thing 
corporeal to the primary mental Caufe, It i^f 
here it looks for the origin of intelligible 
Ideas, even of thofe, which exift in human 
Capacities. For tho' fenfible Objeds may 

be 
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£ai.IV.bethedeftined medium, to albaken the 
' dormant Energies of Mzn's Underfianding, 
yet are thofe Energies themfelves no more 
contained in <Sni/2r, than the Ezplofion of 
a Cannon, in the Spark which gave it 

h 



(I) The following Note is taken from a Manufcript 
Commentary of the Hatwic Oljmpiodorust (quoted be* 
fprc p. 37 1.) upon the Pbado of Hatoi which tbo' per- 
haps fome mayobjefi to from inclining to the Dodrine 

of Platonic Reminijcence^ yet it certainly gives a belter 
account how f^r the Senfes aflift in the acquifition of 
Science^ than we can find given by vulgar Philofophers. 

OvtlKvolf ya^ rot yjl\^ ^ hvrt^a a^»l i alria* tloi raw 
x^htIowu' ti ^s ^M iuu Ta.7; eTxux^totf ^nyioiffi mi6§aBou' i^ 

lAWio'ip reiv xMhu — x»i» ravm* ^\ tiif lyyotov it(^1«i xcu to ly 
TifAaM, on h' o^tuf^ xcit ixmiq to 'ni f iXocof mk s^o^i^etfu^ 

Ttoje things^ which are inferior and Jecondary^ are 
by no means the Principles or Cauje^ of the more exr 
cellent ; and tbo* we admit the common interpretations, 
e^ndalkw SENSE to be a Principle of Science, we 
fniiji however call it a Principle^ not as if it was the 

efficient 
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In fhort all Minds, that are, are Si^Ch. IV, 
MiLAR and Congenial ; and fo too arc' 

their 



efficient Cauje, but as it roujes our Soul to the RecoUeflion 
of general Ideas^^ According to the fame way of thinking 
is it f aid in the Timausy that through the Sight and Hear- 
ing we acquire to our/elves Fhilofophy^ becaufe we pafs 
from Ohje^s of Sense /o Reminiscence or Re- 
collection. 

And in another paffage he obferves — ^"Einili yu^ 

Twyut, xeu rsraq ir^a^cu. For in as much as the Soul, 
by containing the Principles oj all Beings^ is a fort of 
OMNiFORM Representation or Exemplar; 
when it is rouzed by obje^s of Senje, it recolMs thofe 
PrincipUs^ which it contains within, and brings them 
forth. 

Georgius Gemifius, otherwife called Pletho, writes 
upon the fame fubje^l in the following manner. Tm 
4^;^ faalt o» rci tAp fi^MMi cum^M^iSataawf nryt tmri- 
fAiiy T»f fy ro7q ah^nkui Koyaq, aat^irtfi* ewiii ^o»7fK ««* 
rt>iWTt^9 if tavlv! lirxtVff h if roTq cmo^iitok »;gop^*. To ov» 
riXi«Ti^y tSto xai ix^iSirt^p wt &y amh rSh aloMiip &%■(» 
T^y 4^t;xQy> oyt fjLii Iflv ly avror^. Ov i' au fAvfofM a?J^ 
h »mf f| «VT% J^ayoiHrdar ov St yaq snfvxiraM rqy 4^;;^ 

r . r " 



l^TV^th/^rr Ideas^ ot intelligible Forms. Were 
^^'"^"^ it otherwifc, there could be no intercourfe 

between 



ui»IUf4t7 d^j Tt AarairtrOa^^ rot; yo^ i^fud'Fr; tu^v db^b:^ '^'^X^ 
«4 b^Tm s7^ ajriw^ plf, oA^^n ^t xar oX^itrv ilvoi ff(JrO<0^tf 

Tififi ivhofupfofe Ideal Forms, /^y th^it th S&ul, 

whtn Jh€ ajfumei^ for thf purpofes sf Science^ tbafi 

PropertioTJSj, which cxift in ftnfthh ohjeHs^ p^ff^Jf^^ ^h&m 

with a fuperiQr accuracy and perfi^ion, than that to 

which they attain in thofi finftble shje£is. Nsvj this 

fuperior Ptrfenicn *r Accuracy the Soul canmt have 

fromftnJihU ohjeSts^ as it is in fa£f not in them ; nor yet 

can Jhe conceive it herfelf as from herfelf^ without its 

having exijience any where elfe. For the Soul is not 

formed fo as to conceive thaty which has exiftence no where^ 

fince evenfuch opinions j as arefalfe^ are all of them com- 

pojitions irregularly formedy not of mere Non^Beings^ hut 

of various real Beings ^ one with another. It remains 

therefore that this PerfeHiony which is fuperior to the 

Proportions exifling infenfiUe ^e^s^ mu/i defcend to the 

Soul from ^ OK, z oth£R NAtDR£, which is 

ikY Many oe^^rzss more excellent and 

»xii FECT. f*ktli.tle jfr^^^/.ct jR&fawif.Phiiofoph. 

f>iff. Edit. .P»^« 1541. 

The Aoroi or Proportions, of which C^- 
mijius here fpeaks, mean not only thofe relative Pro- 
portions 
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between Man and Man, or (what is moreCh. IV* 
important) between Man and God. 

For 

portions of Equality and Inequality^ which exift in Quan- 
tity, (fuch as douWe, fefquialter, &c.) but in a larger 
fenfe, they may be extended to mathematical Lines, 
Angles, Figures, &c. of all which Aeyw or Pr^ortionSf 
tho' we poflefs in the Mind the mod clear and precife 
Ideas, yet it may be juftly queftioned, whether any one 
of them ever exifted in tht fenfible World. 

To thefe two Authors we may add Boetbius, who, 
after having enumerated many a3s of the Mind or 
Intellect, wholly diftinft from Sen/ati^n^ and in- 
dependent of it, at length concludes, 

Hac efi efficiens magis 
LongS cauffa pQtentior, 
^am qua materia modo 
Imprejfas patitur notas. 
Pracedit tamen excitans, 
Ac vires animi tnovens, 
Fr90 in corp$ri poffio. 
CUm vel lux oculosferit, 
Vel vox auribus inftrepit ; . 
Tf/w MENTIS viaoKexcitus, 

QUAS INTUS SPECIES TENET, 

Ad motusfimileis vocans. 
Not is applicat exteris, 
Introrsumque reconditis 
FoRMIS mijcet imagines. 

De Confolal. Philofoph. L. V. 
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Ch, IV* For what is converfation between Man 

^^^''^^^and Man? — It is a mutual intercourfe of 

Speaking and Hearing, — To the Speaker, 

it is to teach ; to the Hearer, it is to learn, — 

To the Speaker, it is /o defcend from Ideas 

ItoWords'^ to the Hearer, it is to afcend 
from Words to Ideas, — If the Hearer, in 
this afcent, can arrive at no Ideas, then is 
he faid not to underjiand-y if he afcend to 
Ideas diffimilar and heterogeneous, then is 
he faid to mifunderjiand, — What then is ■ 
requifite, that he may be faid to underftand-^ " 
I — That he fliould afcend to certain Ideas, 

treafured up within himfelf^ correfpondent 
and fimilar to thofe within the Speaker* 
The fame may be faid of a Writer and a 
Reader j as when any one reads to day or to 
morrow, or here or in Italy ^ what Euclid 
wrote in Greece two thoufand years ago. 

Now is it not marvellous, there fhould 
htfo exa6l an Idenity of our Ideas ^ if they 

were 
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were only generated from y^n^W(^Objeds,Ch.lV, 
infinite in number, ever changing, diftant^ ^ 
in Time, diftant in Place, and no one 
Particular the fame with any other ? 

Again, do we allow it poflible for God 
to fignify his will to Men ; or for Men to 
fignify their wants to Go d ? — In both thefe 
cafes there muft be an Identity of Ideas ^ or 
elfe nothing is done either one way or the 
other. Whence then do thefe common 
Identic Ideas come? — Thofe of Me/z, 
it feems, come all from Senfation. And 
.whence come God's Ideas ? — Not furely 
from Senfation too 5 for this we can hardly 
venture to affirm, without giving to Body 
that notable Precedence of being prior to the 
IntelleSlion of even God himfelf—'Lct them 
then be original-^ let them be connate^ and 
effentialto the divine Mind. — If this be true, 
is it not a fortunate Event, that Ideas of 
corporeal rife^ and others of mental^ (things 
derived fromfubje&sfo totally diftin£l)/hould 

So 
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CJu iy*/a ktltpitj cxhincidf in the Jam VQwktful 
Jdenfffyf 

Hap W6 not better rcaibm thus upon ib 
abftrufe a Subjcd? — Either all Minds 
have their Ideas derived i or all have them 
originQl\ or fomebave the^ origirmU ^nd 
fame derived. If all Minds have tiem de- 
rived, they muft be derived from Ibmc- 
thing, which is itfelf not Mind:^ *nd thus 
we fall infenfibly into a kind of Atheilffl. 
If all have tbem original, tifin are all 
Minds divine^ an Hypothefis by far roore 
plaufiblc than the former. But if this 
be not admitted, then muft one Mind (at 
leaft) have original Ideas, and the reft 
have them derived. Now fuppoiiqg this 
laft, whence are thofe Minds, whofe Ideas 
are derived, mpft likely to derive them ? 
— From Mi^D, or from Bopy ?— From 
Mind, a thing homogeneous'^ ox from 
Bony, a thing heterogeneous? From 
MiNp^ iugh as (from the H/jpothefis) has 

original 
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original Ideas '^ or from Body, which weCh.IV. 
cannot difcover to have any Ideas at all ? (/) ' 
— An Examination of this kind, purftsed 
with accuracy and temper, is the moft 
probable method of folving thefe doubts. 
It is thus we fhall be enabled with more 
affurance to decide, whether we are to 
admit the Dodrine of the Epicurean Poet^ 

CoRPOREA NATURA animuM conjiare^ 
animamque j 

or truft the Mantuan Bard^ when he fings 
in divine numbers, 

Igneus efi ollis vigor ^ et c ales tis origo 
Seminibus. 

But 



(I) NOYN ^i i^ IXIUA 7t»M* vr^lf yo^ «y r» ANOHTA 
NOTN ytffn(7-oi5 No Body produces Mind; for bow 
JboulJ Tu I iics DEVOID OF Ml ND ^rorfi/rf Ml N D ? 
Salluft de Diis et Mundo, c. 8. 
D d 
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Ch. IV. But it is now time, to q»it thefe l^jccu,- 
Utjow. Thofe, who wQi^d txage tbeip 
&rthcr, an,d have? leifure fpr inck ftydie^, 
mayjpttphap Hod theqifelves led iotQ re- 
^OQs q£ GoQteniplatipn, affordiff^ them 
profped%$ bpth intereftiQg and pleafiaiit. 
W9 have ^t prefent iai,4 a^ ww^ as v?^ 
requifite to our Sobjed» and {hail there- 
j&mf»& ftQm hcDce to out conciluding 
chapter. 



CHAP, 
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C H A P. V. 

SubordinattQn of Intelligenc^-rr-Differencf 
of IdeaSy both in particular Mcn^ and in 
whale Nations-r-Different Genius ofdif-- 
ferent Languages — CharaGier of the 
Englifh, the Oriental, the Latin, and 
the Greek Languages — Superlative Ex^ 
cellence of the LaJi-r—ConcluJhn* 

ORIGINAL Truth {a\ having the 'chy. 
moft intimate connedlion with the' 
fupreme Intelligence^ may be faid (as it were 

to 



(a) Thofe Philofophers, whofe Ideas of Being and 
KnovjJedge are derived from Body and Senjation^ have a 
(hort method to explain the nature of Truth. It is 
a faBitious thing, made by every man for himfc'If ; 
which comes and goes, juft as it is remembered and for- 
got ; which in the order of things makes its appearance 
the loft of any, being not only fubfequent Xofenfible Ob- 
jefts, but even to our Senjations of them. According 
to this flyppthefis, there are many Truths which have 
|bt€Bt» ma^^n ?>o longer ^ 9t^\s^^9 ^^41 will be, and have 
D ^ 2 not 
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Ql V. to (hine with unchangeable fplendor, en^ 
' lightening throughput the Univerfc every 
poflible Subjed, by nature iufceptible of 
its benign influence. Paflions and other 
obftades may prevent indeed its efficacy, 
as clouds and vapours may obfcure the 
Sun; but it lelf neither admits Diminu- 
iiofiy nor (3>afigey becaufe the Darkness re- 
^ds only particular Percipients. Among 
tbefe therefore we muft look for ignorance 

and 



•V 



qot been yet; and multitudes, that pofliUyma^ nevec 
e'xifl at all. 

But there are other Reafoners, who muft furely have 
had very diflferent notions ; thofe I mean, who reprc- 
fent Truth not as the lajl, but ihejftr/i of Peings; 
who €4X1 it immutable J, eternal, omnifrejent \ Attributes, 
that all indicate fomething mor^ than human. To 
tbefe it muft appear fomewhat ftrange, how men 
fhould imagine, that a crude account of the method 
bozv tbey perceive Truth, was to pafs for an account of 
^rutb iifelf\ as if to defcribe the road to London, could 
be called a Defcription of that Metropolis. 

For my own part, when I read the detail about Sen- 
fation and Refledion, and am taught the pAicefs at 
large how my Ideas are all generated^ I feem to view 
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4nd ef rour, and for that Subordination of Chi V. 
Intelligence^ which is their natural confe- 
quenee. 

We have daily experience in the Works 
of Art, that 3, partial Knowledge Will fuf- 
fice for Contemplation^ tho* we know not 
enough, to profefs ourfelves Artifts. Much 
inore is this true, with refped to Na- 
ture 5 and well for mankind is it found 
t) d 3 to 



the human Soul in the light of a Crucible, where Truths 
are produced by a kind of logical Cheniiflry. They 
may confift (for aiight we know) of natural materials^ 
but are aS miich creatures of our oiiun, a^ a Bolus or 
Elixir. 

If Miitbh by his UrAniA intended io reprefen< 
Truth, he certainly referred her to a much m6re an- 
ticnt, as well as a far more noble origin. 
' — '-^Heav^Ttly borh! 
Bejore ibe Hills appear^ d^ or fountains flow* d^ 
Thou with eternal Wifdoni didft converfe^ 
tViJdom thy Sijier\ and with her didjiplay 
In pre fence of tV almighty Father y pleas'* d 
iVith thy celejiial Song, — -^— P. L. Vll. 

I^e Proiierbs VIII. i2, &c. Jeremiah. X. 10/ 
Mart. Antonin. IX. I. 



Ok V. i^ be true, ^fe ta6v«t cobM wc iitfftiift any 

^^^^ ^ ''tmiarai KntaviAegtett alL Fbr if thfc cw- 
ftittithe Proportions of a Clock arc ib^b^ 

, tic, that few conceive them truly, but the 

KttSBi himfelf } what Khali we fay to thofe 
fetmnal Proporltidhs^ which make the eS- 
fence and charaSker ol^ evety natural Stih 

*\ JeH ?— Partial views, the tmpedfedions c^ 
Senie^ InatttiE^iDn, IcDcneis, ttie turbu-* 
lenbeblTPaffions; Ifeducation, local Senti- 
ments, Opinions, and Belief, conipire is 
many infiances to {umifli us wfth Ideas, 
fbme too general^ fome too partial^ and 
(what is worfe than all this) with many 
that are erroneous^ and contrary to Truth. 
Thefe it behoves us to corred as far as 
poffible, by cool fufpenfe and candid ex- 
amination^ 

N>j^^f, xj fiiyi^Yicr aTCi^sTv^ aSoa ravra 

And thus by a connediori perhaps lit- 
tle expedied, theCaufeofLifeTTERs, and 

that 
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that of ViRTDE appear to co-incide, itCh. V. 
being the bufinefs of both to examine our^ 
Ideas^ and to amend them by the Standard 
of Nature and of Truth (b). 

In this important Work, we (hall be 
led to obfcrve, how Nations, like fingle 
Men, have thciT peculiar Ideas- how thefc 
peculiar Ideas become the Genius of 
THEIR Language, fincethe5ym^o/muft 
of courfe correfpond to its Archetype {c) ; 
D d 4 how 



{h) How ufeful taETHic Science, and indeed to 
Knowlege in general, a Grammatical Dis- 
quisition into the Etymology and Meaning of 
Words was efteemed by the chief and ableft Philofo- 
phers, may be feen by confulting Plato in his Cratylus-^ 
Xenopb. Mem, IV. 5. 6. Arrian,Epift, I. 17. II. 10. 
Marc, Anton. III. 1 1. V. 8. X. 8. 

(c) HGOrS-XAPAKTHP iri t i^»mi AOrOX;. 
Stob. Capiuntur Signa baud levia, fed objervatu digna 
(quod for tajfe quifpiam non putarit) de ingeniis et moribus 
populorum et nationum ex Unguis ipjorum. Bacon, de 
Augm. Scient. VI. 1. Vid. etiam ^inmi. L. XI. 
p. 675. Edit. Capperon, Diog, L. I. p. 58. et Menag, 
Com. Tujc. Dijp, V, 16. 



4o8. : HERMES., y 

C3l. V« how the wife^ NatioiDs, having the mojl 
and bfji Ideas j will confcquendy have the 
leji and moji copious Languages ; how 
others, whoie Languages are mbtly and 
compounded, and who have borrowed 
from different countrys different Arts and 
Pradices, difcover by Words, to whom 
they are indebted for TniNes. 

To illufirate what has been faid, by a 
few examples. We Britons in our time 
have been remarkable borrowers, as our 
multiform Language may fufSciently fhew. 
Our Terms \n polite Literature prove, that 
this came from Greece-^- our Terms in 
Mujc and Paintings that thefe came from 
Italy ; our Phrafes in Cookery and War^ 
that we learnt thefe from the French \ and 
our Phrafes in Navigation^ that we were 
taught by the Flemings and Low Dutch. 
Thefe many and very different Sources of 
our Language may be the caufe, why it is 
fo deficient in Regularity and /Analogy. Yet 
we have this advantage to compenfate the 

defe6t. 
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defedt, that what we want in Elegance^ Ch. V. 
we g^siin in Copioufnefs^ in which laft re- ^-^''V'^ 
fped few Languages will be found fupe* 
rior to our own. 

Let us pafs from ourfelves to the Na- 
tion s OF THE East. The fdj Eaftern 
World, from the carlieft days, has been at 
all times the Seat of enormous Monarchy. 
On its natives fair Liberty never Ihed its ge- 
nial influence. If at any time civil Difcords 
arofe among them (and arife there did in- 
numerable) the conteft was never about 
the Form of their Government 5 (for this 
was an objed, of which the G)mbatant$ 
had no conception j) it was all from the 
poor motive of, whojhouldbe tbeirMA s t e r , 

whether 



fJJ Aia. yof TO ^Xt)««ri§9* hvm rot Sfe o» jxiv Bafia^i 
tZf *f.70Jivcjr, 01 ^l tW9* mif Aoiaw ru9 vtf^l ri* Ev^viniv^ 
vvofA.iini<n w ^tffm>Tntri9 o^*, «^ hf^xt^Uom^, For the 
Barbarians by being more Jlav'rfb in their Manners than 
ths Greeks, and thofe o/Afia than tbofe of Europe, 
fubmit to defpotic Government 'without^ murmuring or dij* 
cor.tent, A:ift. Polit. III. 4. 



. « 
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■Q|i.-Vi whethftr a.C^fiu 9t janj/Uitaxer^eft^J^d* 
'bmnaottLMuJiapbA. 

Svcu yna their Condition, Sfid Vi^l 
was the confequence? — Their Ideas be- 
came ^bnfoaaiit t« thdif fetNKlie St^te, tod 
th«ir Words became ticmfbtitot td their 
Ittrnle Ideas. . The pitAt l}iffi!ii^idtt^ for 
ever in their fight, waft diAtof^^ft^attd 
Sl0ve i the moft unnatural oM ijoiiceiVii- 
Udj And theHioftiUft6ptil]Ae Of ]^NMn|>, ahd 
esftpfj ekttgg&rationi Hentie thii^ talked 
<MF l&ngs ilfe Gods, Ahd of theafelires, as 
the meaneft and mbft abjed Reptiles. 
Nothing was cither great or little ii^ mode- 
tation, but every Sentiment was heightened 
by incredible Hyp^l-bde. Thus tho' they 
fometimes afcended into ti>e Great and 
Magnificent {e\ they as frequently dege- 
nerated 



(«) The trueft Sublime of the Eaft may be found in 
the Scriptures, of which perhaps the principal caufe is 
the intrinfic Greatnefs of the Subjefls there treated; 
the Creation of the Univerfe, the Difpenfations of 
divine Providence, &c. 
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TMtatcAititol^G Tumid hndBmiba^. Thi&i. % 
Greeks too i>f AJia bccattie iiifeiStedby thfcit 
neighbours, who wete often at times Wit 
only thdr neighbours, but their ttiafters ; 
and hence that Luxuriance of the Afitxtic 
Stikj unknown to the chafte eloquence 
and purity of Athens. But of the Gr^4 we 
forbear to fpeak now, as we (hall fpeak of 
them more fully, when we have firft confi- 
dered the Nature or Genius of the Romans. 

And what fort of People may we pro- 
nounce the Roman s ? — A Nation engaged 
in wars aild commotions, fbme foreign, 
fome domeftic, which for feven hun- 
dred years wholly engroffed their thoughts. 
Hence therefore their Language be- 
came, like their Ideas ^ copious in all Terms 
expreffive of things political^ and well 
adapted to the purpofes both of Hiftory 
and popular Eloquence. — But what was 
their Philofophy? — As a Nation, it was 
none, if we may credit their ableft Writers, 
And hence the.Unfitnefs of their Language 

to 
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Ch. V. to this Subjed ; a defed, which even {^ 

' cero is compiled to confefs^ and more fully 

makes appear, when he writes Philofb^ 

phy himielf, from the number of terms, 

which he is obliged to invent ffj. Virgil 

ieems 



(f) See SU. de Fin. L C. i, 2, 3. III. C. <, 2, 4, 
&c but in particular Tufc, Dijp, I. 3. where he fays^ 
Philosophia jaoiit ufque ad bant ataietn^ nee uHum 
bahiit lumen Literarum Latikarum qua il- 
hftranda et exHtanda nobis efl^ utji, &c. See alfo 7u/c. 
Hi/p. I\^. 3. and Acad. I. 2. where it appears, that 'till 
Cic t RO apfplicd himfelf to the writing of Pbilofopby^ 
the Romans had nothing of (he kind in their langnage, 
except fome mean performances of Amafanius the Epi^ 
cureariy and others of the fame feft. How far the Ro- 
mans were indebted to Cicero for Philofopfcy, and with 
what indurtry, as vtrell as eloquence, he cuhivated the 
Subjed, may be feen not only from the titles of thofe 
Works that are now loft, but much more from the 
many noble ones ftill fortunately preferved. 

Tht Epicurean Poet LuckETius, who flouriflied 
nearly at the fame time, feems by his (ilence to have 
overlooked the Latin writers of his own fed ; deriv- 
ing ail his Philofophy, as well as Cicero, from Grecian 
Sources ; and, like him, acknowlegirig the difficulty of 
writing Pbilofopby in Latin, both from thcPoverty of the 
Tongue, and from the Novelty of the Subjeft. 

Nee 
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feems to have judged the moft truly of his Ch. Y, 
Countrymen, when admitting their infe- ' 
riority in the more elegant Arts, he con- 
cludes a( laft wifl) his ufual majeftv. 

Tu 



Nee me animijallit^ Graiorum objcura report a 
Difficile inlujirare Latin is verfibus ejfe^ 
(Multa novis rebus prajertim quomjit agendum^) 
Propter egestat&m linguje et rerum no- 

VITATEM: 

Sed tua me virtus tamen, et fperata voluptas 

Suavis amicitia quemvif perferre labor em 

Suadet—, — r- Lucr. I. 137. 

In the fame age^ Varro^ among his numerous 
works, wrote fome in the way of Pbilojopby; as did the 
Patriot Brptus, a Treatife concerning Virtue, much 
applauded by Cicero ; but thefe ^york$ are now loft. 

Soon after the Writers above-pmentioned came Ho- 
race, fome of whofe Satires and Epiftles may be juftly 
ranked among the moft valuable pieces of Latin Pbilo- 
Jophyy whether we confider the purity of their Stile, or 
the great Addrefs, with which they treat the SubjeS. 

After Horace^ tho' with as long an interval as from 
the days of Auguftus to* thofe of Nero^ came the Satirift 
Persius, the friend and difciple of the Stoic Cbntti/t// ; 
to whofe precepts as he did honour by his virtuous Life^ 

"■■■'"' lb 
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- -^ 

7u REGERE IMPERIO POPUtOS, Z?0- 

mane^ memento^ 
(Bijs tibi erunt artes) pacifque imponere 

Farcer e fub^e6iiSy et debellare fuperbor. 

From 



fo his works, tho' fmall, fhcw ati early proficiency in 
the Science of Morals. Of him it may be faid, tbat 
he is a1mo{l the fingle difficult writer among the Latin 
Claflics^ whofe meaning has fufficient merii, to make 
il worth while lo labour ihro' hia ohfcurities. 

In the fame degenerate and tyrannic period, liye|l 
9iro Seneca ; whQ(o charafter, l^|;i %8,i^ Man a%| a 
'Writer, is ^ifcqffed with great; acci^Hra^ fey tUe iK)Wt 
author of the CbarafUrifi'm^ to whop; we refer. 

Under a milder Dominion, that of Hadrian and th^ 
Antonines, lived Aulus Gelliu^, or (as fon^e call 
him) Agellius, an entertaining Writer in theniifr 
cellaneous way ; well (killed in Criticifm and Antiqui- 
ty ; who tho' he can hardly be entitled to the name of 
a Pbil^/opber, yet deferves not to paft unmentioned 
here, from the curious fragments of Philofophy in- 
terfperfed in his works. 

With 4Hks G$lHu$ we range Mac &o 9 1 u $, i^qt her 
cavfea Contemporary, (fpr he is fupppC^iJ tp have lived 
\\" " -. « under 
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From eonfiderlng the Romans ^ let usCh. V. 
pafs to THE Greeks* The Grecian 

CoMMON- 



under Honorius and Tbeadofius) but from his near re- 
femblance, in the charaSer of a Writer. His Works, 
like the other's, are mifcellaneous ; filled with Mytho- 
logy and antjent Literature, fpme Philofophy being 
intermixed. * His' Commentary upon the Somnium 
Scipionis of Cicero may be confidered as wholly of the 
pbilofopbical WnA. 

. In the (anf)^ age with A^lus Gellius^ flourifhed A.py- 
L5:ius of Af ^4aura in Africa^ a Platonic Writer, whofe 
Matter in general far exceeds his perplexed and aiFeft. 
ed Stile, too conformable to the falfe Rhetoric of the 
Age when he lived. 

Of the fame Country, but of a later Age, and 9 
harfher Stile, was Mart j anus Capella, if indeed 
he deferve not the name rather of a Pbilohgift, than 
of a Pbilojopber, 

After Capella^ we may r^nk Ch alci d i u s the Pla- 
tonic^ tho' both his Age, and Country, and Religion 
are doubtful. His manner of writing is rather more 
agreeable than that of the two preceding, nor does he 
appear to be their inferior in the knowlege of Philofo- 
phy, his work being a laudable Commentary upon 

the Tinumt of Plato. 

The 
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Ql V. Common WBALTB8, while they maintain- 

Hpr^ ed their Liberty, were |he liioft heroicQon- 

- federacy, that ever ezified. They were 

the 



The UttLfttin Philofopher was Boxthius, who 
was defcended from fome of the nobleft of the Rmm 
Families^ cod was Conful in the beginning of the fixth 
Century. He wrote many philofophical .Works, the 
greater pi^t in th^ l^gicst way.. ^ But his Eibi€ piece. 
On tbe Cknjqla(i9^. 9f Fbilofqpby^ and which is partly 
profe, and partly yerfe, deferves great enGomiun\s both 
for the Matter, ah<l for the Stile } in which laft'he ap- 
proaches the Parhy of a ftr better age than his own., 
and is in all rcfpefts preferable to thofe crabbed Afri- 
cans already mentioned. By command of Tbeodoric 
king of the Gotbi, it was the hard fate of this worthy 
Man to I'uffer death ; with whom the Laiin Tongus, 
and the laft remains of Roman Dignity, may be faid to 
have funfc in the weftern World. 

There were other Romans, who left Pbilo/opbical 
Writings; fuch as MusoNius Rufus, and the two 
Erpperors, Marcus Antoninus and Julian- 
but a^s ihefc preferred the ufe of the Greek Tongue to 
their own, they can hardly be confidered among th© 
number of Latin Writers. 

And fo much (by way of (ketch) for the LATi»f 
Authors of Philosophy ; a fmall number for 
fo vaft an Empire, if we confider them 4s all the pro- 
duft pf near (ix fuccejfllive centuries. 
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the politeft, the braveft, and the wifeft of Ch, V. 
men. In the fhort fpace of little more ' 
than a Century, they became fuch Statef- 
men, Warriors, Orators, Hiflorians, Phy- 
ficians. Poets, Critics, Painters, Sculptors, 
ArchiteSs, and (laft of all) Philofophers, 
that one can hardly help coniidering that 
Golden Period, as a Pro vidential Event 
in honour of human Nature, to flicw 
to what perfedion the Species might af- 
cend (g). 

Now 



{^) If we except Homers He/sod, and the Lyric 
Poets, we hear of few Grecian Writers before the ex- 
pedition of Xerxes. After that Monarch had been de- 
feated, and the dread of the Perjian power was at an 
end, the Effulgence of Grecian Genius (if 
I may ufe the expreffion) broke forth, and Ihone till 
the time of Alexander the Macedonian^ after whom it 
difappeared, and never arofe again. This is that Golden 
Period fpoken of above. I do not mean that Greece 
had not many writers of great merit fubfequent to that 
period, and efpecially of the philofpphic kind; but 
the Great, the Striking, the Sublime (call it as you pleafc) 
attained at that time to a height, to which it never 
could afcend in any after aige. 

E c The 
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Ch. V. Now THE Language op thesb 
Greeks was truly like themfelves, it was 

con- 



The fame kind of fortune beftl the people of Rame. 
When the Punic wars were ended, and Carthage their 
dreaded Rival was no more, then (as Horace informs 
Qs) they began to cultivate the politer arts/ It was 
foon after this, their great Orators, and Hiftorians, 
and Poets arofe, and Rome, like Greece, had her Golden 
Period, which lafted to the death of Oflavius Cajar. 

I call thefe two'Periods, from the two greatefl Ge- 
niufes that flouriflied in each, one the Socratic 
PxRioD, the other the Ciceronian. 

There are ftill farther analogies fubfifting between 
them. Neither Period commenced, as long as folici- 
tude for the common welfare engaged men's atten- 
tions, and fuch wars impended, as threatened their de- 
(Irudion by Foreigners and Barbarians. But when 
once thefe fears were over, a general fecurity foon en- 
fued, and inftead of attending to the arts of defence 
and felf-prefervation, they began to cultivate thofc of 
Elegance and Pleafure. Now, as thefe naturally pro- 
duced a kind of wanton infolence (not unlike the vi- 
tious temper of high ted animals) fo by this the bands 
of union were infenfibly dilTolved. Hence then among 

the 
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conformable to their tranfcendent andCh.V^ 
imiverfal Genius. Where Matter fo^ 

abounded, 



the Greeks that fatal Peloponnejian War, which toge- 
ther with other wars, its immediate confequcnce, broke 
the confederacy of their Commonwealths; waded their 
firength ; made them jealous of each other; and thus 
paved a way for the contemptible kingdom of Macedon 
to enflave them all, and afcend in a few years to uni- 
v6rfal Monarchy^ 

A like luxuriance of profperity fowed difcord among 
xht Romans-^ raifedthofe unhappy contefts between the 
Senate and the Gracchi ; between Sylla and Marius ; 
between Pompey and Cafar ; till at length, after the 
laft ftruggle of Liberty by thofe brave Patriots Brutus 
and Cajpus at Pbilippi, and the fubfeqtient defeat of 
Antony SLt'A^ium, the Romans became fubjed to the 
dominion of a Fellow-Citizen. 

It muft indeed be confeffed, that after Alexander and 
Offavius had eftabliflicd their Monarchies, there were 
many bright Geniufes, who were eminent under their 
Government. AriJiQtle maintained a friendthip and 
epiftolary correfpondencewithyf/^^jw^fef-. In the time 
of the fame Monarch lived Jbeopbraftus, and the Cy- 
nic, Diogenes. Then alfo Demoftbenes and MJchines 
fpoke their two celebrated Orations. So likewife in the 
time of O^avius, Virgil wrote his Eneid^ and with 
E c 2 Horace 
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Ch. V. abounded. Words followed of cx>urfe, and 
^■^ "^ thofe exquifite in every kind, as the Ideas 
for which they ftood. And hence it fol- 
lowed, there was not a Subjed to be 
found, which could not with propriety be 
expreiTed in Greek. 

Here were Words and Numbers for 
the Humour of an Arifiopbanes ; for the 

native 



Horace, Variut, and many other fine Writers, partook 

ot" his protcdion and royal munificence. Bur then it 
mud be remembered, that thefe men were bred and 
educated in the principles of a free Government. It 
was hence they derived that high and manly fpirit, 
which made them tiie admiration of after-ages. The 
Succeflbrs and Forms of Government left by Alexander 
and Oclavius^ foon (lopt the growth of any thing farther 
in the kind. So true is that noble faying of Longinus 
■ O gi4^a> Ti yo^ liMwJi ra f^wifAMrei rif fuyaXof^pvw n 
£A£T@£PIA, A^ MriX^t^ai, t^ afA» it^Auw to v^oAv(tA9 

It is Liberty that is formed to nurfe the jentiments of 
grt-at Geniufes ; to infpire them with hope ; to pujb for- 
rAjard the propenftty oj contefl one vjtth another^ and the 
y/ncrons emulation oj being the firji in rank. Dc Sub!. 

^ca. 44. 
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native Elegance of a Philemon or Me-Ch.V. 
nander ; for the amorous Strains of a M/m- ^^'^^'^'^^ 
nermus or Sappho -^ for the rural Lays of a 
Theocritus or Biori ; and for the fublime 
Conceptions of a Sophocles or Homer. The 
fame in Profe. Here Ifocrates was enabled 
to difplay his Art, in all the accuracy of 
Periods, and the nice counterpoife of 
Didion. Here Demojlhenes found mate- 
rials for that nervous Compofitiori, that 
manly force of unafFeded Eloquence, 
which rulhed, like a torrent, too impe- 
tuous to be withftood. 

Who . were more different in exhi- 
biting their Philofophy^ than Xenophon^ 
Plato^ and his difciple, Arijlotle? Dif- 
ferent, I fay, in their charader of Com- 
pojition ; for as to their Philofophy itfelf^ 
it was ia reality the fame. Arifiotle^ 
flrid, methodic, and orderly j fubtle in 
Thought ; fparing in Ornament 5 ^with 
little addrefs to the Paffions or Ima- 
gination j but exhibiting the whole with 
E e 3 fuch 
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Ch. Y. fuch t pregnant brevity, that in eycry 
fcntence we feem to read a page. 
How exquifitely i$ this all performed in 
Greek ^ Let thofc^ who imagine it may 
be done as well in another Language, 
fatisfy themfelves either by attempting to 
tranflate hiin> or:by perufing his tranfla* 
tions abeady made by men of learning. 
On the contrary, when we read either 
Xenopbm or Piato^ nothing of this me- 
thqd and Arid wder appears. The For^ 
ma I and DidaSiicis wholly dropt. What- 
ever they may teach, it is without profef- 
fing to be teachers ; a train of Dialogue 
and truly polite Addrcfs, in which, as 
in a Mirrour, we behold human Life, 
adorned in all its colours of Sentiment 
and Manners. 



And yet though thefe differ in this 
manner from the Stagiritey how differ- 
ent are they likewife in. charader from 
each other ?-t Plato^ copious, figura- 
tive. 
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ti ve, and majeftic ; intermixing at times Ch. V. 
the facetious and fatiric; enriching his' 
Works with Tales and Fables, and the 
myftic Theology of ancient times. Xe- 
nophon^ the Pattern of perfed fimpli- 
city 5 every where fmooth, harmonious, 
and pure; declining the figurative, the 
marvelous, and the myftic ; afcending 
but rarely into the Sublime ; nor then 
io much trufting to the colours of Stile, 
as to the intrinfic dignity of the Sentiment 
hfelf. 

The Language in the mean time, in 
which He and Plato wrote, appears to fuit 
io accurately with the Stile of both, that 
when we read either of the two, we can- 
npt help thinking, that it is he alone, who 
has hit its'charader, and that it could not 
have appeared fo elegant in any other 
manner. 

And thus is the Greek Tongue, 

from its Propriety and IJniverJality^ made 

E e 4 for 
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Ch. V. for all that is great ^ and all that is heauti^ 
^'^^^'^^^ful in every Suhje^y and under every Form 
of writing. 



Graiis ingenium, Graiis dedit pre 

rotundo 
Mufa loq^i. 



It were to be wifhed, that tljo ' ^mongft 
ps, who either wrilc or rca:!, \\\V:\ :: view 
to employ their liberal Icifbre (for ns to 
fuch, as do either from views mare iordid, 
we leave them, like Slaves, to their deftiiied 
drudgery) it were to be wilhed, I fay, that 
the liberal (if they have a relifli for letters) 
would infpedl the finilhed Models of Gre- 
cian Literature-^ that they wquld not 
wafte thofe hours, which they cannot re- 
call, upon the meaner produdions of the 
French and Englijlo Profs ; upon that fun- 
gous grow th of Novels and of Pamphlets, 
where, it is to be feared, they rarely find 

any 
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any rational pleafure, and more rarely Ch.V. 
ftill, any folid improvement. 

To be competently Ikilled in antient 
learning, is by no means a work of fuch 
infuperable pains. The very progrefs it- 
felf is attended with delight, and refem- 
bles a Journey through fome pleafant 
Country, where every mile we advance, 
new charms arife. It is certainly as eafy 
to be a ScholaF, as a Gamefter, or many 
otlier Charadcrs equally illiberal and low* 
The fame application, the fame quantity 
of habit will fit us for one, as completely 
as for the other. And as to thofe who 
tell us, with an air of feeming wifdom, 
that it is Men^ and not Books ^ we mull 
ftudy to become knowing; this I have 
always remarked from repeated Experi- 
ence^ to be the common confolation and 
language of Dunces. They (helter their 
ignorance under a few bright Examples, 
\vhofe tranfcendent abilities, without the 

common 
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Ch. V. common helps, have been fufficient of 
^'^T'^ themfelves to great and important Ends. 
But alas ! 

Decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile — 



In truth, each man's Underftanding. 
when ripened and mature, is a compofite 
of natural Capacity ^ and of fuper-indficed 
Habit. Hence the greateft Men will be 
neceflarily thofe, who poflefs the heft Ca^ 
pacities, cultivated with the heft Habits. 
Hence alfo moderate Capacities, when 
adorned with valuable Science, will far 
tranfcend others the moft acute by na- 
ture, when either negleded, or applied 
to low and bafe purpofes. And thus for 
the honour of Culture and good 
Learning, they are able to render a 
tnan^ if he will take the pains^ intrinji- 
cally more excellent than his natural Supe- 
riors. 

And 
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And £) much at prefent as to gen er al q^ y 
Ideas ^ bow we acquire them-j whence r 
they ar^ derived ^ what is their Nature*^ 
and what their conneSlion with Language. 
So much Hkewife as to the Subjefl of this 
Treatife, Universal Grammar. 



End of the Third Book. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

nr^HE following Notes are either Tran-^ 
Jlations of former Notes ^ or Additions 
to them. The additional are chiefly £^- 
tr^dls from Greek Manufcripts^ which 
(as the Author has faid already concern^ 
ing others of the fame kind) are valu- 
able both for their Rarity^ and for their 
intrinfic Merit. 
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PAG. 95. TO Stop, fcfr.] The Quotation 
from Proclus in the Note may be thus rendered 
fc— That thing is at rest, wbicbTOK a time 

PRIOR AND SUBSEQUENT IS IN THE SAME 

PLACE, both itfelfy and its Parts. 

P. 105. In the Note, for yiyw/xiwn read ytw/Aewi', 
and render the paflage thus — For by tbis Faculty (namely 
the faculty of Senfe) we neitber know tbe Future, nor 
tbe Paji, but tbe Prefent only. 

P. 106. Note (d),'\ The paflage of Pbiloponus 
here referred to, but by miftake omitted, has refpeftto 
the notion of beings corporeal axidjen/tble, which were 
faid to be nearly approacbing to Non-Entitys. The Au- 
thor explains this among other reafons, by the fol- 
lowing— n«f ^ TMq fMi Sot yitma^u ; U^urof /xw, krit^ 
fvrtivBct T« O'tf^Ooy In na) rh fju^Xop, ravrcc ^l (avi ovroc' to /xfy 
ya^ nfeutrcii xeu tK in In, tp ^i eva Ir*' <n;/A9ra^»6ifi ^1 ru 
X/^w ra fva^ua vatlot, fAoAXov ^i rS; K»iaiui uvtwp wa^outO" 
TMnfMt sr» % x/S^' How therefore is it tbat tbey approach 
nearly to Non-Entitys ? In the firji place , becauje here 
(where they ex i ft) exifts the Past and the Fu- 
ture, and tbefe are TSIoi^'EurirYS; Jor the one is 
vani/bed, and is no more, tbe other is not as yet. Now 
all natural Sub/lances pajs away along with Time or 
rather it is upon their Motion tbat Time is an Attendant. 
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P. 1 19 — in the Note here fubjoined mention is made 
of the Real Now, or Instant, and its efficacy. 
To which we may add, that there is not only a neceffary 
ConneSion between Exifience and the Prefent Inftant^ 
becaufe no other Point of Time can properly be faid t9 
te, but alfo between Exijlence and Lije^ becaufe what- 
ever lives f by the fame reafon necefTarily //. Hence 
Sophocles, fpeaking of Time prefent, elegantly Ikys of it— r 

The Living, and Now prefent TiMt. 

Trachin. V. 11 85. 

P. 227. — The Paffage in f^irgif, of which Servius 

here fpeaks, is a defcription of Turnus^s killing two 

brothers, Amycus and Diores ; after which the Poet 
fays of him, 

curru abfcijfa Duo RUM 

Sujpendit capita 

This, literally Iranflated, is — be hung up on his 
chariot the heads of Two perjons^ which were cut off, 
whereas the Senfe requires, o/^the Two perfons, that 
is to lay, of Amycus and Diores, Now this by Ambo- 
rum would have been expreft properly, as Amborum 
means The Two-, by Duonim is expreft improperly, 
as it means only Two indefinitely, 

P. 259. — The Paffage in Note {0) from Themifiius, 
may be thus rendered — Nature in many injiances ap- 
pears to make her tranfttion by little and little, fo that in 
jome Beings it may be doubted, whether they are Animal 
or Vegetable, 

P. 
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P. 294. Note {c) — There are in the number of thingt 
many, which have a moji known Ex i s t e N c E, but a moft 
unknown Essence; Juchfor example as Motion, Plape^ 
and more than either of them. Time. T'A^ Existence 
of each of thefe is known and indifputable, but what their 
Es s E N c E //, or Nature, is among the mpfi difficult things 
to difcern. The Soul alfo is in the fame Clafs : that it is 
foptething, is mojl evident ; hut what it is, is a matter 
not fo eafy to learn. Alex. Aphrod. p. 142. 

P. 340.— LaI^GUAGE — INCAPABLE OF COM- 

MVNiCATiNG Demonstration.] See Three 
Treatifes, or Vol. I. p. 220. and the additional note on 
the words. The Source of infinite Truths, &c. 

P. 368.— in the l^otj^yet fo held the Philofopher of 
Malmefbury, and the Author of the Effay, &c. 

Pbiloponus, froni/he Philofophy of Plato and Pytba* 
gpras, feems to have far excelled thefe Moderns in his 
account of Wisdom or Philosophy, and its yf//r/- 
hutes, or effential Chara^ers. — •"l^ov yof ^tAo^of ta^ ri h 
TOK troAAor^ *X^^* otu^o^aif h^t^at rviv xoifuvmit, xo* to U to«^ 

^X^a.% farw^ (lege ^arltii) x»< vt^irt^aq noivmiaf, («Tav)t ya^ 
m^difiov) oAX* » (lege ami) to haifo^t r&ruy itmif' «^f Kvvh^ jc^ 
iW» hcc^^civ, a?0^ T* xoirov t^Uffiv, It IS THE PRO- 
PER business of Philosophy to shew in 

MANY things, WHICH HAVE DIFFERENCE^ 

WHAT IS THEIR Common Character; andi^ 

MANY THINGS, WHICH HAVE A CoMMON CHA- 
RACTER, THRO' WHAT IT IS THEY DIFFER. // 

F f is 
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IX ifukeJ no difficult matter tojbew the ammen Cbaraihr 
•f a WoidrFignn and a Dave^ (for this is evident to 
every ene) hutratber to teUtiAere Ues the Difference ; ner 
te tell the Difference between a JDeg and a Horje^ but re- 
tber tojbem^ nn^battbeypeffejsimeommtni. PhBop. Com. 
MS. in Ntcomftcb. Arithm. 

^- 379 — THEY AAE MQRt EXQUISITE THAN 

y^ .] The Words of Arifietb, here referred to, arc 
thefe — fuMat f tp r^i wutm, i^ ri 4ta^» n tbk tik ^- 
OMc IjpfOK, \h 'nkvnk T»XW?* ThE PRINCIPLES OF 

Design and Beauty are more in tbe IVorks c/Ha^ 
TURE, tban tbey are in tbeje of KXT. 

P. 37j^— WE must of I^ECESSIT^ ADMTIT A 

Mind, Wr.] The following quotation, taken from 
the third book of a manufcript Comment, of Proclus on 
the Parmenides of Plato, is here given for the fake of 
thofe, who have cufiofity with regard to thedoftrine 
of Ideas, as held by antient Philofophers. 

^' ri» IxEtvoif S^soE, pilfioir JSn rotthrct vaSi» o&» o^cti»y ^^oaw, 
xj vTTo aiKrimvj J ouwo rxvlofdom Irty, n tuff ulrictt' oAA 

juv a^X"^y '^i^^ '^V **** '^ ^cU o 'A^»roJ«Au5' ^« ar^ t«v xala 
avfAp^yiMq alrieifv iiy»i ra x«d' avrot, rsrcav ya^ ^x&eaK to xoHa 
avfjJo£iiK6i' uf-e t5 awo TaJlo/xartf v^aZvn^ov ay ?» to wbt 
«»Tiaiy, i» N^ afro rcwlofjum ri Qii9r«W n^ Tvr fwt^. If 

tbert^ 
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therefore we are to relate concijely the Caufe^ why THE 
Hypothesis of Ideas pleafed them (namely) Parme^ 
nidefy Zem^ Socrates , Sic) we muji begin by objerving 
that all the various mjible obJ€^s around us ^ the heavenly 
as well as the Juhlunary^ are either from Chance, 
er according to a Cause. From Chance is im- 
possible; for then the more excellent things (fuch as 
Mind, and Reafon, and Caufe^ and the Effe^s of Cauje) 
will be among thoje things that come lafi^ and Jo the End- 
i NGS of things will be more excellent than their Begin- 
N I N G s. To which too may be added what Ariftotle/ay/ ^ 

that ESSENTIAL CaUSES OUGHT TO BE PRIOR 

TO ACCIDENTAL, in OS much as every ACCIDEN7 
TAL Cause is a Deviation fiIom them; fo 
that whatever is the Effe^ of Juch effential Cauje [as is 
indeed every work of Art and human Ingenuity] mufi 
needs be prior to that which is the Effe^ of Chance y even 
tho* we were to rejer to Chance the mofi divine of vifibU 
ohje^Sy [the Heavens themfelves]. 

The Philcfopher, having thus proved a definite Cauft 
of the World in oppofition to Chance^ proceeds to Ihew 
that from the Unity and concurrent Order of things 
this Caufe mufl: be One. After which he goes on, 
as follows. 

— — E» ftw wv »?i9yo» tSto anvor ir«» y«^ t» sro^iv 

9ro»2v, «*^« tS n«ylof oi», xoi tS *'OAb i^^, o Irti' »w* «»- 
T»«? oKoya to»5to. E* ^i 7\oyuv t^Qv, xou avrl yt¥e!i<r)top, o1h» 
eavjo irymn ru» woiiluv alirtoif ov, v rSro ay»oS», ayvoiffu t^v 
lfltt/1§ fvffiv. EJ i\ oIJm, w Kctr tfcrio^ W ^S ttwIo^ amovy to 

F f 2 ^B 
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o^ ^ S lft» «!?nof ifk^wf* tSW b x} T^ CUMr» sea) «)w- 
f« fl( Mr T^ P«f* MP in ij «l^». Kmt %l tSfH Stm fU 
ImrA mf» pf^kmf, *4 WU yiMP^m, o% r« for* «M. Ai- 

l| & ri IU»» x^ ifw w flivrf t& II^, «|c if tMf, x^^ '^^ 

^ Now IF THIS Caus^ be void of Rea- 
son, that tndfed would h ahjurd\ for then again there 
^ would be fometbing among tb^e things^ n»;bieb fome laji 
in order ^ more exfellent than their Principle or Cavfe^ I 
mean by more exceljfnt, fofnetbing operating according to 
J^afon and Knowledge ^ and yet within that Univerje^ and 
a Part of that Whole ^ n^Uch is, what if is, from a Cauje 
devoid of Reajon^ 

But if on the contrary, the Causi; of the Uki* 
VERSE BE A Cause, having Re AsoN^Wiwc^w- 
irtg itjelf, it of courje knows itjelf to be tie Gauje of all 
things-^ elfe being ignorant of this ^ it would be ignorant 
of its own nature. But if it know, that from i T s VER Y 
Essence it is the Cause of the Universe, 
and if that, which knows one part of a Elation definite- 
ly ^ knows alfo of neceffty the other ^ it knows for this rea- 
son definitely the thing of which it is the Caufe, It 
KNOWS therefore THE Universe, and all 
things out oj which the Univerfe is compofed^ of all ivhich 
aljo it is the Cauje, But if this be true^ it is evident that 
BY LOOKING INTO ITSELF, AND BY KNOWINCi 
iTSEtr, IT KNOWS WHAT COMES AFTER 'IT- 
SELF, AND IS SUBSEQUENT. It is therefore, through 
c-rnV/V? Re AS ON s tf«^ Forms devoid ofMatter 
" '' that 
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ibat it knows tbcfe mundane Reajons and Forms ^ out of 
wbfcb tbe Univerfe is compofed, and that tbe Univerfe is in 
it, as in a Cauje, dijlin^ from and witbout tbe Matter. 

t>, j80 AGREEABLE TO WHICH IdE AS THESE 

Works are fashioned, i^c] It is upon ihefe 
Principles that Nicomacbiis in his Aritbmeticy p. 7. 
calls tbe Supreme Being an Artifi — w t? t5 t«x»'*t» 
©«5 hanUy in Dei artificis mente. Where Pbilo- 
ponus^ in his manufcript Comment, obferves as follows 
— Tcp^imy ^^* Tov ©coy, w; veivlw raq vr^uToq ah-ria^ x^ rtr^ 

yJaya^ avrZv sx^iU, He calls GoD an Artist, as poj- 
fefftng witbin bimfelf tbe firfi Caujes of all tbings, and 
tbeir Reajons or Proportions, Soon after fpeaking of ihole 
Sketches, after which Painters work and finifti their 

Piftures, he fubjoins SioTn^ Isp V**V> **« ''* Toiavra 

cxiay^ctfiiMMTU jSAraroylif, voiSfASt t« ^« t», otw xJ ^9I/a»»^(, 

^» T» /xcy T^^ 0-x(«7§«^fiaT« «Tl^^ ttff», UiTpo^ ^l ol » rS 
d«ft} ?^»yot a^gTvwo* kJ tvctyliXf loi liixo, ' ^j tberefore vje look-' 
ing upon fucb Sketcbes as tbefe, make fucb and Jucb parti^ 
xular things, fo aljo tbe Creator, looking at tboje Sketcbes 
of bis, batb fbrrhed and adorned with beauty all tbings 
here below. We muji remember bowever, tbat tbe 
Sketcbes bere are imperfeii ; but tbat tbe otbers, tboje 
Reasons or Proportions, wbtcb exifl in God, art 

Archetypal and all*-pErfect. 

• 
It is according to this Philofophy, that Milton repircA 
fents God, after he had created this vifiblc World, 
contemplating. 

F f 3 — bow 
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In profi>e^ from bis throne^ bow good ^ bow fair ^ 

Answering his great Idea. • 

P. Loft, VII. 556; 

Proclus proves the Exigence of thefe Gekerai. 
Ideas or Univesal Forms by the following Ar- 

fUmentB.' i* toipw V^ miiia w wmiHoq avrm rS aTmm. 

9oukMf rh K aurS rS iW votSt atm^ ^ iavtS Ttoin oaiei^ 
nfro in «{i^«^» Smt^'tlfnmiMww huUftif t^oin WfirtH* MWv rS 

f«^^ 4 ^^v%v ^t^^k^ {«^> Ka2 |pi^» (ivqy» xett imi wealaip tSbK 
iU «MSi 7^9 xSyh t^a uvtS rH tltcu wot§i' ita« rl mtrhop S» 
tS v'ayl^ «vrAl r« i7vm ^oMff rM in ft^etf^ Smf M^d/MC 
)b(D^(. f» ^ xocfMf m^ifUfM tt^Stp iri waHoUtfy t% ^f j^ 
f» ru alriu rS Koa-fM rathot v^txi' to ya^ aorl «*r»ov Kj 

A}| T» iv TV vavli' rcu}T» a^» «r^«Ttf? Wtv w t? alria rov 
v»y]^(, aVcoc i}X«0( vo^a for i/A^av?, «ai o^Xof avd^vfrof, ae«2 
Twi» iJiwi' o/xoiwj iKurov' irtf a^ Ta iVJij w^ ruv ulcrh- 
rut, x) a^T»a etvruv t» ^/xjsgfixa x«Ta to» %l^^»ov ^^yov, Ir rn 
/At» t5 xo^jtAtf 9ray]of atria arjot;wa^;)^o/ia. If therefore T H E C A us E 
OF THE Universe he a Cauje which operates merely 
by exijiingy and ij that which operates merely by exifiing 
operate from its own proper Effence, such Cause is 

PRIMARILY, WHAT ITsEfFECT IS SECONDARI- 
LY, and that, which it is primarily, it giveth to its Ef- 
feH Jecondarily. It is thus that Fire both giveth Warmth 

to 
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to fometbing elfe^ and ts itj elf warm ; that the Soul givetb 
Life^ and pojfejjetb Life ; and tbis reafoning yeu may per- 
ceive to be true inalltbings wbatever, wbicb operate merely 
by exi fling. It follows tberefore^ that the Cause 
OF THE Universe, operating after tbis manner^ IS 

THAT PRIMARILY, WHICH THE WoRLD IS SE- 
CONDARILY. If tberejore tbe Wo R ld be the ple- 
nitude of Forms of all Sorts, tbefe Forms must 

ALSO BE PRIMARILY iK THE CaU&E OF THH 

World, for it was tbejame Cauje, wbicb conjlitued tbe 
SuHy and tbe Moon, and Man, and Horfe, and in gene- 
ral all tbe Forms exijiing in tbe Univerfe ; Tbcje tberejore 
exifi primarily in tbe Cauje of tbe Univerje ; anotber Sun 
befldes tbe apparent, anotber Man, and fo with rcfpe£i to 
every Form elje. Tbe Forms tberefore previous to 
tbe Jenjible and external Forms, and wbicb according to 
tbis reafoning are tbeir ACTiVEflwi efficient Cau- 
ses, are to be found PKt 'EXIST INC IN that On? 
and common Cause of all the Universe. 
Prodi Com. MS. in Plat. Parmenid. L. 3, 

We have quoted the above jpaftages for the fame 
reafon, as the former ; for the fake of thofe, who may- 
have a curiofity to fee a fample of this antient Philofo* 
phy, which (as fome have held) may be traced up 
from Plato and Socrates to Parmenides, Pythagoras, and 
Orpbeus himfelf. 

If this Phrafe, to operate merely by exijfing, ftiould ap- 
pear queftionable, it muft be explained upon a fuppofi- 
tion, that in jbe Supreme Being no Attributes ^x^jecon- 
dary, intermittent, or adventitious, but all original, .ever 
perfe^^xi^ effentiaL See p.. 162, 359. 

F f 4 That 
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Th«t we fhouM not therefore think of a hjind unc§n^ 
fiiQut operation, like rhat of Fire here alluded to, the 
Author had long before prepared us, l^ uniting Knovj- 
I^dgf witb naiuTdl Efficacy^ where hc forms the Charac- 
ter of thcfc Dtvin^ and Creative Ideas. 

But let us hear him in his own Language. — ^^ 
«■* yiAi^^e^t, ^W9 fat twp ^tucvp Xvyi^ Js^^jhm td dwiv 

1^ ^o^ft'f Tit jurri 9i^*f AarsriArifttW. ^ffft^ ^ «p^ 
y5&flii/j^ f6«/f /o (/j^rtt the pfcutiar charaBer ofYx^-LK^h^ 

tbingt more hnavm /3 us than tbemphei, Ui us cffumc 
Jr^m NATURAL Principles the Power oy tt- 

KECTINC, MtRELY BY EXISTING, idl tbe things that 

they effeB\ and from ARTIFICIAL Prikcifles The 
Power of Comprehending all that they effc^^ 
although they did not effeil them merely by exifiing ; and 
then uniting thofe two^ let us fay that Ideas are at once 
tbe efficient anJ intelligent Causes £/* ii// 
things produced according to Nature. From book the 
' fecond of the fame Comment. 

The Schoolman, "Thomas Aquinas , a fubtleand acute 
writer, has the following fentence, perfeftly cor- 
refpond'mg with this Pbilofophy. Res omnes comparan- 
tur ad Divinum IntelU^um, ficut artificiata ad Artem. 

. Thic 
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The Verfes of Orpheus on this fubjed may be found 
in the traft De Mundoy afcribed to ArtftotU, p. 23. 
Edit, Sylburg, 

Zivq a^¥ yivllof TAvq k. r* X. 

P* 391 — Where all Things lie invEloped, 



vi^ In TA nOAAA fMTa ^n rtm iM^wfAAf, too-* 
avra x»( TO EN iauvo tt^ rS fM^iff^M xal» to Travh a/M- 
(cf* ov 70^ fy, uq iKot^iToVy ua^aimt^ o 'Zvivahwiroq ki^o|f Xc- 
ym, oXX* EN, fl£ nANTA. ^/ numerous as is 
THE Multitude of Individuals by Partition 
fo numerous alfo is that Principle of Unity by uni*- 
verjal Impartibility. For it is not One, as a mini- 
mum // oney (according to what Speucippus/^^^j^t/ to 
f^yj *^^ '^ '^ One, as being all things. Dama- 
fcius flff8|» '^^ofiu MS. 

P. 408 — THE WISEST Nations — the most 
COPIOUS Languages.] It is well obferved by Mw- 

retus Nulli unquam, qui res ignorarent, nomina, 

quibus eas exprimerent, quafierunt. Var. Left. VI. i. 

P. 411.— But what was their Philoso'- 
PH Y ?] The fame Muretus has the following pafTage 

upon the Roman Taste for Philosophy 

Beati autem illi, et opulent i^ et omnium gentium vi^ores 
RoMANl> in petendis honor ibus, et in prenjandis civibus 
et in exteris nationibus verbo componendis, re compilandis 
occupati, pbilofopbandi curam fervis aut libertis fuis^ et 
Graculis ejurientibus relinquebant , Ipji, quod ab avari^ 

tia. 



tia^ quod ab afMtione, quod a voluptatibus reliquum erai 
teffiporit, fjusji partem aliquam out ad audiendum Gra^ 
cum quempiam pbilojopbum^ aut ad aliquem de pbilofopbia 
Uhellum vil kgendum vel Jcrlbendum contuUjfent^jamfe ad 
eruditionis culmen pervrnffe, jam vi^am afeet profiiga-^ 
tamjacere Gradamfomniahant. Var. Left. VI. x. 
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ADJECTIVE, how It differs from other Attrlbu-* 
tives, fuch as the Verb, and the Participle, i86- 
verbal, 187, pronominal, 189. ftriftly fpeaking can 
have no Genders, — — — igo 

Adverbs, their charafter and ufe, 192 to 194. Ad- 
verbs of Intenfion and Remiflion, 195. of Compa« 
rifon, 196 to 199. of Time and Place, and Mo- 
tion, 204, 205. made out of Prepofitions, 205. Ad- 
verbs of Interrogation, 206. affinity between thefe 
laft, and the Pronoun relative, 206 to 208. Adverbs 
derived from every Part of Speech, 5^09. found ia 
every Predicament, 210. called by the Stoics n**- 
^«V, — — — — '*^'*^- 

-flEsCHINES, — - 419 

Alexander Aphrod IS lENSis, 294,31 0,433. his 
account of Phanfy or Imagination. — 357 

Alexander and Thais, 71. his influence upon the 
Greek Genius, — — 419, 420 

Amafanius, -^ — 412 

Ammonius, his account of Speech, and its relations, 
4. of the progrefs of human Knowlege from Com- 
plex to Simple, 10. of the Soul's two principal Pow- 
ers, 1 7. of the Species of Sentences, ibid, his notion 
of God, 55. quoted, 59. his notion of a Verb, 87, 
193. his potion of Time, 100. iUuftrates from JFfo- 
mer the Species of Modes or Sentences, 145. quoted 
154. his notion of conjunctive Particles, and of the 
Unity which they produce, 24r. quoted, 278. his 
account of Sound, Voice, Articulation, ^c, 321. 

328. 



^^ INDEX, ^^^H 

328. of the diftindion between a Symbol and a Re-^ 
fcmbhnce, 331. what he thought the human Body 
with rerpeS to the Soul/ 334. his triple order of 
Ideas or Form^, — — — 3^-^ 

Ana!yfmfv6, Synthifis^ a, 3, 367. analy(is of Cafcs^ 

275. 276, 2S5 
Akaxagokas — _ _ 269 

Anthologia Gr, — — 47, 50 

Antoninus, 183, 3"o. 405. 407. 4'^ 

APPOLLONiuSj/i^GrjfWfwamrt, explains the Species 
of Words by the Specie* of i.etiers, 27, his elegant 
name for rhe Noun and Verb, 33. quoted, 63, his 
idea of a Pionoun, 65, 67, quoted, 70. explains the 
PiAinaion and delation between the Article and 
the Pronoun, 73, 74, his two Species of Airi^ or 
Indication, 77. holds a wide difference between the 
^ Prcpofitivc and SubjunSivc Article, 78, corredis 
Homer from the dodrine of Enclitics, S4, 85. his 
notion of that Tcnfe called the FraUritum perfect 
tunif 129. holds the Soul's difpolitidn peculiarly ex- 
plained by Verbs, 141. his notion of the Indicative 
Mode, 151. of the Future, ini plied in all Impera- 
tive^, 155. explains the power of thofe pad Tenfes, 
found in ihtGretk Imperatives, 156. his Idea of the 
* Infinitive, 165. his name for it, 166. quoted, 16S, 
175. his notion of middle Verbs, 176. quoted, 1)9 
181, 195. explains the power aftd effefiof (he Greek 
Article, 21 7 to 222. holds it effcntial to th6 PrOilouri 
riot to coalefce with it, 225 to 228. fhews the dif- 
ferent force of the Article when differently placed in 
thefathe Sentence, 331. quoted, 238, 239. his idea 
of the Prepofitioii, r- ,--, — 261 

Apu- 



INDEX. 

Apuleius, fliort acciount of him, ' 415 

Aquinas, Thomas, quoted, 440 

Argument a priori &: a pofteriori, 9, 10. which of the 
two more natural to Man, -^ — ibid, 

Aristophanes, — — --^ . 420 

Aristotle, his notion of Truth, 3. quoted, 8. his 
potion of the difference between things abfolutely 
prior, and relatively prior, 9, 10. quoted, 15. hi^ 
Definition of a Seiitence, 19. of a Word, 20. of 
Subftance, 29. divides Things into Subftance and Ac- 
cident, 30. how many Parts of Speech he admitted, 
and why, 32, 33, 34, ^c his notion of Genders^ 
42. his account of the metaphorical ufe of Sex, 48. 
quoted, 55, 56, 89. his Definition of a Verb, 96. 
his Notion pf a Now or Inftant, 102. of Senfation li- 
mited to it, 104, 105,431, of Time, 106, 107. of 
Time?s dependence on the Soul, 112. quoted, 119, 
ig^, his notion of Subftance, 202. calls Euripides 
owowrri?, 223. himfelf called the Stagirite, why, 
ibid, a diftinftion of his, 224. his definition of a Con- 
junSion, 239. a paffage in his Rhetoric explained 
240. his acicopnt of Relatives, 286. his notion of the 
divine Nature, 301. whom he thought it was probable 
the Gods ftiould love, 302. his notion of Intelleft and 
intelligible ObjeSs, ibid, held Words founded in 
jCompaft, 314, 315. quoted, 310, 320. his account 
of the Elements or Letters, 324. his high notion pf 
Principles, 325. quoted, 357, 379, 434. his notipi> 
of the diflference between moveable and immoveable 
iExiftence, 360. between intelledual or divine Plea- 
fure, and that which is fubordinate, ibid, quoted, 
361. his notion of the divine Life or Exiftence, com- 

Fared with that of Man, 362. of the difference be- 
twcen 



INDEX, 

I ween the Gr^^ks and ihc Barbarians^ 409, hu cfasr 
tzSitt a» a Wriier, compared wiih i'JW* aud Xnm- 
phn,j^ii, correTpoDds wjih jf/fjefl«irffr, 419 

Jritbm^hc, foumkd upon what Principks^ 352. {See 
CrcJWf/^J its fubjcfi, what, 367. owes its Being to 
ihe Mind, bov, — — — 'W. 

Jtrt, wbat, and Arrift, who, — iir, 352* 

Articles^ 31. their near alliance with Pronouns, 
73. of t*^ kinds, 214* the firft kind 214 to ^32, 
the fecond kind, 233 lo 236, En^lifi Articles, thtir 
difference and ufe, 215. Gr^fi Ariicle, 219, Articles 
denote pre-acqaaintancey 218, 220. thence eminence 
and notoriety, 222 to 224, with what words they af- 
fociate^ with what cot, 224 to 229. Greek Article 
marks the Subje^ in Propofitions, 230. Articles, in- 
ilances^f their effeft, 231, 232. Artices pronomi- 
nal, 72, 73, 233* inftances ot their cffeQ, 235, 236, 
347, SubjunSive Article^ fee P/v«(?i^rt relative, or 

, fubjunQive, 

Articulation, fee Voice. 

AscoNius, -^ — ' -- 132 

Attributives, 30, 31. defined, 87. of the firil or- 
der, 87 to 191. of the fecond order, 192 to an. 
See Verb, Participle, Adjective, Adverb. 

AULUS GELLiPf, iliort account of him as a Writer, 

414 



B. 

^AcoN, bis notion of Univerfal Grammar^ 2, of om- 
. tient Languages and Geniufes, compared to modem, 
288. of iw^/i/tf/ Separation or Divifion, 306. of Sym- 
bols, tg convey our thoughts, 334. or the Analogy 

be- 
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between the Geniufes of Nations and their Lan^ 
guages, — — — 407 

Beingy or Ex f flence, mutsthlej immutable, 90, 371. 
temporary, fuperiorto Time, 91, 92. See Trutb^ 
God. 

Belisarius, — ■ 150 

Blemides, Nicephorus, his nation of Time prc- 
fent, 119. his Etymology of 'Ewi?V^> 368. his 
triple order of Forms and Ideas, — 3S6 

Body, Inftrument of the Mind, 305. chief Objeft of 
modern Philofophy, 308. confounded with Matter, 
309. human, the^Mind's veil, 333. Body, that, or 
Mind^ which has precedence in different Syftems, 

392, 393 

BOERHAAVE, m 321 

BoETMius, how many Parts of Speech hie admitted as 
neceflary to Logic, 33. his idea of God's Exiflence, 
92. illuftrates from P'irgil the Species of Modes or 
Sentences, 146. quoted, 312. held Language found- 
ed in Cpmpaft, 315. refers to the Dei ty*g unaltera- 
ble Nature, 361. his notion of original, intelligible 
Ideas, 397. of the difference between Time (how- 
ever immenfc) and Eternity, 389. fhort account of 
his Writings, and charafter, ' — 416 

Both, differs from Two, how, — . 227 

Brutus, -r — 413, 419 



CiRSAR, C. Julius, his Laconic EpifUe, 178 

Casar Oct AVius, .influence of his Government 

upon the Roman Genius, — — 419^420 

Callimachvsj _ — --. 52 

Casesji 






273-M>« ^ whcMe, ^77. Nmmm^ 279 «» 
282. iUnbttvc^ 282, 285. Gcaitiie ndDMnre^ 
^284 to 287. VeoUfv^ wlijr oBMiitfH^ aTfc Abb- 
dve, pcoiUar 10 die ibiMiv, aad how dM^^m 

edit, . -*— -^— ^T^ptnr 

Qmfff^QmgnG&mi€numtet0MtSom Specks o^iritli 

,ilicir^rffca%248. IMOMi^lM»$p«d«&iii» 

^twitidlip^Evai^AULlMsitsiiecriw 14^. 

.petolw QM^nAm, 248. fwcoKer Q^ ^7 

Chaixwi OS, 30iW fflioft Mprift rfMif 4fS 

lliptfr, OOifefKia 10 ]^^ 434*'»S 

CnARttiiif SotiFATfK^ ^--- ^159 »a^ 

CficB&o, 13a, 170, 269, 17a, 311, 313, 407- ««- 

pdled «i» lisr the anfilp^ of the Uiim Tmg!^^ 

far Philoftiphf^4ii« «e of^he fiif ttuU iaixpktpi^:^ 

k iaip tlie i^ip i4ingpiege, 412. Gunmmtmd S^ 

^tfl&Periodf, — — — 418 

City, Feminine, ^^y» 48 

Clark, £Jr. Sam. •— 128 

Comparison, degrees of, 197 to 199. why Verbs 

admit it not, 200. why incompatible with certain 

Attributives, ih'J, why with all Subftantives^ 201 

Conjunction, 32. its Definition, 238. its tvo 

kinds, 240, 241. Conjundions copulative, 3424. 

^ Pontinuative, ibid. Suppofitive, Pofitive, 244. Cau- 

fal, ColleSive, 245, 246. DisjunSive Simple, 252 

Adverfative, ikid. Advcrfative, abfolute, 254. of 

Comparifon, 255. Adequate, /foV/. Inadequate, 256. 

Subdisjunaive, 258. Some Conjunftions have an 

obfcure Signification, when taken done, 259 

Connective, 30,31. its two kinds, 237. its firft 

kind, ibid, to 260. its fecond, 261 to 274. Se^ 

Conjunction, Preposition, 

Con- 



CoNSENTius, his notion of the Neuter Gender, 43; 

of middle Verbs, 177. of the pofitive Degree, 198 

C^nfonant, what, and why fo called, — 323 

Contraries, pafs into each other^ 132. deftmaive of 

each other, * — ^ 251 

Omfuirfatiorty what, — -- 398 

Converfion, of Attributives into Subftantives, 38: of 
Subftantives into Attributives, 18?., 189. of Attri- 
butives inlo^ne another, 187. of Interrogativesintb 
Relatives, and wc^ wf/fl, 206, 207. of Comieaives 
into Attributes, — r- — 205, 272 

Corn, Nepos, * — — 212 

Country, Feminine, why. ■■ - > ■ 48 

D. 

D^MAsqiys, his notion piF Deity, — 441 

Death, Mafculine, yi^hy, 51. Brother to fleep, 52 
Declenfion, the nsLtne, whence, . _ . 278 

Definitive, jp^ 31, 214, See Articles, 

Definitions^ what, ■ 3^ 

AiTIk, -, — — r — 64, 76 

Demosthenes, — r- 49,4x9,4^ 

Derivatives^ moxQ rationally farmed thaa Primitives, 

why, '- 336 

X>eftgn, neceffarily implicis miod, 379>f 434 

Diogenes, the Cynic, — - — - 419 

Diogenes Laertius, 34, 145, 154, 3.1 7» 3^^* 3H. 

Dioii^sivs of Halicarnajus, — - 34*35 

Diverftty, its importance to Nature, 250. heightens by 

degrees, and how^ — - ibid, to 25s 

Donatus, — 74> 2172 



INDEX. 

E. 

Earth, Feminine, why, 47 

ECCLESIASTICUS, — — 56 

Ehmcnty defined, 324. primary Articulations or Let- 
ters fo called, why, ibid, their extenfive application, 
325. See Letters. 

Empiric^ who, — — 352 

Enclitics, among the Pronouns, their charader, 84, 85 
English Tongue, its rule as to Genders, 43. a pecu- 
liar privilege of, 58. exprefles the power of contra- 
diftindive and enclitic Pronouns, 85. its poverty as 
to the expreflion of Modes and Tenfes, 148. its an- 
alogy in the formation of Participles, 185, 186. 
neglefled by illiterate Writers, ibid, force and power 
of its Articles, 215 to 233. (hews the Predicate of 
the Propofition by pofition, as alfo the Accufative 
Cafe of the Sentence, 26, 274, 276. itscharaSer, 
as a Language, ■ — . 408 

Epictetus, 310, 407 

E7r^^rifA,f|, its Etymology, — — 368 

Ether, Mafculine, why, 46 

Euclid, a difference between him and Virgil, 69. his 
Theorems founded upon what, — 340 

Euripides, — — 52, 310, 331 

Exijicnce, differs from EJfence, how, 294, 433 

Experience, founded on what, — 35 j^ 

Experiment, its utility, 352. conducive to Art, how, 
ibid, beholden to Science, tho' Science not to th^t, 

353 



Form and Matter, 2, 7. elementary Principles, 307. 
myfterioufly blended in their co-exiflence, ibid, and 

312. 
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312. Form, its original meaning, what, 310. trans- 
ferred from lower things to the higheft, 311. pre- 
exiftent, where, 312. defcribedby Cicero, 311, 313. 
in Speech, what, 315, 326, 327, &c. Form of 
Forms, 312. triple order of Forms in Art, 374. in 
Nature, 377. intelligible or fpecific Forms, their 
peculiar charaaer, 364, 365, 372, 580, 396, 436^ 

438 
Fortune t Feminine, why, — — 57 

Fuller, — ' — 183 



Gaza, Theodore, his Definition of a Word, 2 !• 
explains the Perfons in Pronouns, 67. hardly admits 
the Subjundive for an Article, 78. his account of 
the Tenfes, 129. of Modes, 140. quoted, 151. 
calls the Infinitive the Verb's Noun, 165. quoted^ 
181. his Definition of an Adverb, 195. arranges 
Adverbs by clalTes according to the Order of the 
Predicaments, 210. explains the power of the Arti- 
cle, 218. quoted, 225. explains the different pow- 
ers of conjundive Particles, 245. of disjundive 
249. his Angular explanation of a Verfe in Horner^ 
253. quoted, — — 262, 271 

Gemistus, Georgius^ otherwlfe P/^/io, his do6lrine 
of Ideas or intelligible Forms, — 395 

Genders, their origin, 41. their natural number, 42. 
(See Sex.) why wanting to the firft and fecond Pro- 
noun, — --^ 6g 

Genus and Species, why they (but not Individuals) ad- 
mit of Number, — . — 39 

Geometry, founded on what Principles, 352. that and 

Arithmetic independent on Experiment, ibid. (See 

G g a Science.) 
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Seience.) its Subjefi:^ what, 367. beholden for it to 
the Mind^ how, -*' ~ iUd. 

QoD, exprcffed by Neuters fuch as -ri ^iwr, Numen, 
iici why, 54, 55. as Mafculine, why, ibid, imfnu- 
tabte, andfuptrior to Time and its Diftin3ions, 92. 
all wife, and always wife, 301. immediate objeSs of 
his Wifdonij^wha^, Jkid. whom among men he may 
bp fuppofed to love, 302. Form of Forms, fovereign 
Artift, 3i2, 313, 437. above all Intenfions attd Re- 
miffions, i62> 359, 439. his Exiftence different 
from that of Man, how, 360, 362. his divine At- 
tributes, 361. his Exiftence neceflarily infers that 
of Ideas or exemplary Forms, 379, 380,436. exr 
quifite PerfeSion of thefe divine Meas or Forms, 
380,437. his ftupendous vii^w of all at once, 389, 
390, 442. region oF Truth, 162, 391, 403, 405. 
in Him Knbwledge and Power unitfe, 440 

Gfftrd, above all utility, and totally diftina from it, 
297. fought by all men, 296, 298, confidered by 
all as valuable for itfelf, ibid, intelleftual, its cha- 
rafter, 299. See Science^ God. -- 

GoRGiAs, — -" 52 

Grammar^ philofophical or univerfal, 2. how eflen- 
tial to other Arts, 6. how diftinguiflied from other 
Grammars, — — 11 

Grammarians^ error of, in naming Verbs Neuter, 177. 
in degrees of Comparifon, 198. in the Syntax of 
Conjunftions, — — 238 

Greeks, their cbarafter, as a Nation, 415, Wc, 
Aftatic Greeks^ different from the other Greeks^ and 
why, 410. Grecian Genius, its maturity and decay, 

417, £^^. 

Greek 
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Greek Tongue, how perfefi in the expreflion of Modes 
and Tenfes, 147. force of its imperatives in the paft 
tenfes, 156. wrong in ranging InterjeSions with 
Adverbs^ 289. its charader, as a Language, 418 

Grocinus, his Syftem of the Tenfes, 128 

H. 

Heraclitus, faying of, 8. his Syftem of things^ 

what, 369, 370 

Hermes, his Figure, Attributes, and Chara6ler, 324, 

325,316. Authors, who have writ of him, 326 

Hesiod, called 5 «roM)Tif, ^e Poet, by Flato, 223 

Hoadly's Accidence, 128 

Houer, so, 52, 82, 84, 14s, 149, 221, 2^23, 235, 

253> 273*285,308, 417,421 

Horace, 37, 80, 125, 142, 163, 1^9, 178, 199, 

i2ro7, 232, 260, 413, 424, 425 

I. 

Ideas, of what. Words the Symbols, 341 to 347. if 
only particular were to exift, the confequehCe what, 
337 ^*> 239. general, their importance, 341, 342/ 
undervalued by whom, and why, 350. of what fa- 
culty the Objefts, 360. their charaftcr, 362 to 366, 
390, the only objefts of Science and real Know- 
ledge, why, 368. acquired, how, 353 to 374. de- 
rived whence, 374>t5?c. their triple order in Art, 
376. the fame in Nature, 38 1 . effential to Mind, 
why> 379> 380. the firft and higheft Ideas, cha- 
rader of, 380, 440. Ideas, their different Sources, 
^at^, 400. their real four ce, 434, 438 

Gg3 > 



INDEX. 

JEREMIAH, ■ 405 

Imagination^ what, 354. difFers from Senfc, how, 355. 
from Memory and Recolledion, how, ibtd. 

Individuals^ why fo called, 39, 40. quit their cha- 
TafkeT how and why, 40, 41. their infinity, how 
exprefled by a finite number of Words, 214 to 21 7, 
234, 346. become objeds of Knowlege, how, 369 

Instant, .S^^Now. 

Intelka, See Mind. 

Interjections, their application and efFeft; 289. 
no diftinS Part of Speech with the Greeks^ though 
with the Latins^ 289.* their charader and defcrip. 
tlon, 290 

Interrogaticn, its fpecies explained and illuftrated, 151 
to 154. Interrogatives refufe the Article, why, 228. 
Joannes Grammat. 5^^ Phiiofonus. 

isocrates, ■ - — . 421 

Julian. . — 416 

K. 

KUSTER, ■ 176 

Kno'Tvlege, if any more excellent than Senfation, the 
confequence, 371, 372. 



Language, how conftituted, 327. defined, 329. 
founded in compaft, 314, 327. {See Speech.) fym- 
bolic, not imitative, why, 332 to 355. impoffible 
for it to exprefs the real Eff-ncegof things, 335. its 
double capacity why neceflary, 348. its Matter, 
what, 349, its Form, what, ibid, its Precifion and 
Permanence derived whence, 345. particular Lan- 
guages, 



INDEX. 

guages, their Identity, whence, 374. their Diver- 
fity, whence, ibid. See Englijb, Greek, Latin, Ori- 
ental. 
Latin Tongue, deficient in Aorifts, and how it fup- 
plies the defefik, 125. its peculiar ufe of the Prateri- 
turn Perfe^um. 131. has recourfe to Auxiliars, for 
fome Modes and Tenfes, 148. to a Periphrafis for 
fome Participles, 185. inwhatfcnfc it has Articles^ 
233. the Ablative, a Cafe peculiar to it, 276. right 
in feparating Interjedions from the other Parts of 
Speech, 289, 290. its chara3er, as a Language, 
411, not made for Philo(%phy, ihid, 412. funk 

with Boetbius, ' ■ 416 

Letters, what Socrates thought of their inventor, 325. 

divine honours paid him by the Egyptians, ibid. See 

Element, 

Liberty^ its influence upon Men's Genius, 420 

Lije, conneSed with Being, • — 300, 301, 432 

LiNNjEUS, 44 

Literature, its caufe and that of Virtue, conneded, 
how, 407. antient, recommended to the Study of 
the liberal, 424. its peculiar effed with regard to a 

man's charaSer, .— 425, 426. 

Logic, what, * 3, 4 

LoNGiNUS, noble remark of, — — 420 

LuciAN, — — • 41 

LuciLius, — iiij. 



M. 
Mac&obius, ihort account of him, 414. quoted 

lay* 157* »68 

G g 4 Man, 



I N D E X. 

Man, rational and focial, i, 2. his pietuliar ornflRient, 
what^ 2. firft or prior to Man, what^ g, 269. his 
Exigence, the manner of, what, 359. how moft 
likely to advance in bappinefs^ 362. has within him 
Ibniething divine, 302. his Ideas, whence derived, 
393 to 401. Medium, thro* which he derives th^m, 
what, 359, 393. his ?rrorSj whence^ 406. to be 

correfiked, how, -^ ' ' ■ " ' ■ Hid, 

Manufcripis quoted,=of OlVMpiodorus^ 371^ ^94, 

395. ofPHiLOPONus^43i^433,437, oFPro- 

CL.U5,434, 43s, 438,440. of DamasciU6,44i 

iriARci ANUS Capejuia^ (hort account »f'hin[i> 141 5 

M^fier Ariijty what forms his charader^ '^ ,1,1 1 

Matter l6\^^mX\i'F^nn,^y 7. its original Qie^ing^ 

confounded by the Vulgar, how, 309. its ejctenfive 

charafter according to artient Philofophy, 308. <le- 

fcribed by Ocerp^ 313. of Language, what^ 315, 

defcribed at large, . ^ 316, £jfr. 

Maximus Tyrius, his notion of the Supreme In- 

telleQ, • 162 

Memory and Recollefiiqn^ what, 3^5. dlftlngulfhed 
from Imagination or Phanfy, how, — ibid. 

Metaphor^ itsufe • 269 

Metapbyftcians modern^ their Syftems, what, 392 

Milton, 13, 14, 44> 45> 47» 49^ 5^53v5^>$9» 
60, 112,. 124, 147, 207, 267, 268, 404,437 

Mind (not 5'^n/^j recognizes time, 107 to 112. uni- 
verfal, 162, 311, 312, 359. differs not (as Senfe 
does) from the obje6ls of its perception, 301. afls 
in part through the body, in part without it, 305. 
its high power of feparation, 316, 366. penetrates 
into all things, 307. No?? *TAwo«, what, 310. 
Mind differs from Senfe, how, 364, 365. the fource 

of 




I :^ D E K, 

cf Union by viewing One in Many, 362 to 365. 
of DiAinAion by viewing Many in One, 366. with- 
out Ideas, refembles what, 380. region of Truth 
and Science, 371, 372. that or Body, which has 
precedence, 392, iSc, Mind human how fpofita- 
neous ^nd eafy in its Energies, 361, 362. 2\\ Minds 
fimilar and congenial, why, ' ' ■ ■• 395 

Modes or Moods, whence derived, and to what end 
deflined, 140. Declarative or Indicative, 141. Po- 
tential, 140. Subjundive, 143. Interrogative, ibid^ 
Imjuifitive, ibid. Imperative, 144. Precativeor Op- 
tative, ibid, the feveral Species illuftrated from ffo- 

. *»'•> ^^^i^f ^^^ Milt^fif 145 to 147. Infinitive 
Mode, its peculiar charader, 162, 163. how digni- 
fied by the 5/wV/, 164. other Modes refolvable into 
ft, 166. its application and coalefcence, 167. Mode 
of Science, of ConjeSure, of Proficiency, of Le- 
giflature, 168 to 170. Modes compared anddiftin- 
guiflied, 149 to 160. Greek Imperatives of the Paft 
explained, and illuftrated, — 156, 157 

Moon^ Feminine, why, — 45 

Motion, and even its Privation neceflarily Imply Time, 

95 

Mure T us, quoted, 441, 442. his notion of the i^o- 

tnans, ' ' " ■ ibid, 

Musonius Rufus, — — 416 

N. 

Names, proper, what the confequence if no other 

words, 337 to 339. their ufe, 343. hardly parts 

of Language, - — . — . 346, 373 

Nathan -and David, — 232 
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Nature^ firft to Nature, firft to Man, how they differ, 
9, 10. frugality of, 320. Natures fubordinate fub- 
fervient to the higher, ' — 35^ 

NicEPHORus, i^^f Blemmides. 

NlCOMACHUS, — 437 

Noun, or Subftantive, its three Sorts, 37. what 
Nouns fufceptible of Number, and why, 39. only 
Part of Speech fufceptible of Gender, . 41, 1 71. 

A Now or Instant, the bound of Time, but no 
part of it, 101, 102. analogous to'a Point in a geo- 
metrical Line, ibid, its ufe with refpeS to Time, 
104. its minute and tranfient prefence illuflrated, 
117. by this Prefence Time made prcfent, 116, 
117, 118. SeeSf/W, Place^ Space. 

Number^ to what words it appertains, and why, 39^ 

40 



O. 



Obje^orsy ludicrous, 293. grave, 294 

Ocean, Ma feu line, why, — — 49 
Olympipdorus, quoted from a Manufcript, 

his notion of Knowledge, and its degrees, 371, 372. 

of general Ideas, the objefts of Science, 394, 395 
One, by natural co-incidence, 162, 173, 192,241, 

262 to 265. by the help of external conneftives, 

241, 265 
Oriental Languages, number of their Parts of Speech, 

3$. their charader and genius, — 409 

Orpheus, — - — 441 

Ovid, — -— 132, 141, 206 



INDEX. 



Participle, how dHFerent from the Verb, 94, 184. 
its efTence or chara3er, 184. how different from 
the Adjeftive, 186. See Attributive ^ Latin and 
English Tongues. 

Particulars^ how though infinite, expreffed by Words 
which are finite, 346. confequence of attaching 
ourfelves wholly to them, 351 

Pausanias — — 285 

Perception and Volition^ the Soul's leading Powers, 15, 
17. Perception two-fold, 348. In Man what firft, 
9> ^^9 3S3> 359' fenfitive and intclleftive differ, 
how, 364, 365. if not correfpondent to its objeSs, 
erroneous, — 371 

Period. See Sentence, 

Peripatetic Pbihjopby^ in the latter ages com- 
monly united with the Platonic^ 160. what fpecies 
of Sentences it admitted, 144. its notion of Cafes, 
277. held words founded' in Compad, 314 

Perizonius, his rational account of the Perfons in 
Nouns and Pronouns, 171 

Persius, 76,163,372. fliort account of his charac- 
ter, — -- 413 

Perfons, firfl, fecond, third, their Origin and Ufe, 

65 to 67 

Phanfy^ See Imagination. 

Philoponus, hisnotionof Time, 431. ofthebu- 
finefs of Wifdom or Philofophy, 433. of God, the 
Sovereign Artift, — — 437 

Pbilo/opbyy what would banifh it out of the World, 
293, 294. its proper bufincfs, what, 433, antient 

differs 



INDEX. 

differs from modern^ how^ 308. modern^ its chief 
objeft, what, — — ibid. 

Pbilofopbers^ ancient, who not qualified to write or 
talk about them, 270. provided words for new 
Ideas, how, -— ^ 269 

Pbiloftpbers^ modern^ their notion xX Ideas, 350. 
their employment, 351. their Criterion of Truth- 
ibid, deduce all from Body, 392. Aipply the place 
of occult Qualities, how. — _ .^93 

PAir^, mediate and immediate, 118. applied to illu- 
ftrate the prefent Time, and the prefeivt Inftant, 
ibid, its various relations denoted, how, 266, 271. 
its Latitude and Univerfality, — 266 

Plato, 21. how many Parts of Speech he admitted, 
32. his account of Genius and Species^ 39. quoted, 
92. his Style abounds with Particles, why, 259. 
new-coined Word of, 269. quot^, 325. in what 
he placed real happinefs, 362. his two different, and 
oppofite Etymologies of 'En-H^fiflr, 369, 370. his 
Idea of Time, 389. quoted, 407. his charader, as a 
Writer, compared with Zenopbon and Jrijiotle, 422 

Pletho, SccGemistus. 

Pliny, his account how the antient artifts infcribed 
theirnamcs upon their Works, — 136 

Plvtarch, — — 33 

Poetry^ what, — — 5, 6 

POIWHYRY, — 39 

Pofttioriy its force in Syntax, 26, 274, 276, 230 

Prepositions, 32. defined, 261. their ufe, 265. 
their original Signification, 266. their fubfequent 
and figurative, 268. their different application, 270, 
271. force in Compofit^on, 271, 272. change into 
Adverbs, — •— 272, 205 

Pr/>7- 




INDEX. 

PrincipUtf to be eftimated from their confequencea, 7, 
232, 236, 325. of Union and Diverfity, their dif- 
ferent ends and equal importance to the Univerfe, 
250. (See One, Union, Diverfity,) elementary Prin- 
ciples myfterioufly blended, 307. their invention 
difficult, why, 325. th'ofe of Arithmetic and Geo- 
metry how finiple, — — 35a 

PrisCiak, defines a Word, 20. explains from Philo- 
fophy the Noun and Verb, 28, 33, quoted, 34. ex- 
plains how Indication and Relation differ, 65. the 
nature of Ihe Pronoun, 65. of pronominal Perfdns, 
67. his reafon why the two firft Pronouns have no 
Genders, 70. why but one Pronoun of each fort, 
71. ranges Articles with Pronouns according to the 
Stoics, 74. a pertinent obfervation of his, 88. ex- 
plains the double Power of the Latin Prateritum^ 
125, 131. his'dodrine concerning the Tenfes, 130. 
defines Moods or Modes, 141. his notion of the 
Imperative, 155. of the Infinitive, 165, 166. of 
Verbs which naturally precede the Infinitive, 168. 
of Imperfonals, 175. of Verbs Neuter, 177. of the 
Participle, 194. of the Adverb, 195. of Compa- 
ratives, 202. quoted, 210. bis reafon why certain 
Pronouns coalefce not with the Article, 225, 226, 
explains the different Powers, of ConneSives which 
conjoin, 243, 244, 24«;. of Connedives which dif- 
join, 250. quoted, 262. his notion of the Interjec- 
tion. 291. of Sound or Voice, — 316 

Proclus, his Opinion about Reft, 93, 431. quoted, 
^10. explains the Source of the DoSrine of Ideas 

434> 435j 436. 438 
Pro NOUN Si why fo called^ 65. their Species, or Per- 

fons, 65, 66. why the firft and fecond have no Sex, 

6g, 



INDEX. 

69, 70. rcfcmble Articles, but how diftinguiflied^ 

73. their coalefcence, 74, 75. their importance in 

Language, 77. relative or fubjunSive Pronoun, its 

nature and ufe, 78 to 83. thofe of the firft and fe- 

'cond perfon when expreflfed, when not, 83. *Ey- 

f^And and of^mfMhrn, how diftinguifhed, 84. 

Primitives^ refufe the Article, why, 225 

Protagoras, his notion of Genders^ 42. a Sopbifm 

ofhisy — — 144 

Prwerbs of Sohmon, — — 405 

PubliusSyrus, — — 124 

CL 

QUINTILIAN, — 154,233,407 

Qualities occult, what in modern Philofophy fupplies 
their place, — — 393 



R. 

Relatives y mutually infer each other, 251, 286. their 

ufual Cafe, the Genitive, — ibid. 

Rhetoric y what, — — 5, 6 

Romans, their charafier as a Nation, 411. Roman 

Genius, its maturity and decay, 418, i^c. 



Sallustius Philosoph. — 401 

Sanctius, his elegant account of the different Arts 
refpeSing Speech, 5. quoted, 36, 163, 171. re- 
jeSs Imperfonals, 175. quoted, 202. his notion of 
the Conjunftion, after Scaliger, 238. of the Inter- 
jeSion, — — 291 

ScA- 



INDEX. 

Sc ALIGER, his Etymology of ^//, 82. his notion of 
Tenfcs from Grocinus, 128. his elegant cbferva- 
tion upon the order of the Tenfes, 138. upon the 
pre-eminence of the Indicative Mode, 169. his ac- 
count how the Latins fupply the place of Articles, 
233. his notion of the ConjunSion, 238. his fubtle 
explication of its various powers, 242 to 247, 258. 
bis reafon from Philofophy why Subftantives do not 
coalefce, 264. his origin of Prepofitions, 266. his 
Etymology of Scientia, 370 

Science, 5. its Mode the Indicative, and Tenfe the 
Prefent, why, 159. its Conjunction the Colleftive, 
why, 246. defended, 295. valuable for its confe- 
quences, ibid, for itfelf, 296 to 303. (See God) 
pure and fpeculative depends on Principles the moft 
fimple, 352. not beholden to Experiment, though 
Experiment to it, 353. whole of it feen in Com- 
pofition and Divifion, 367. its Etymology, 369. 
refidence of itfelf and it's objeSs, where, 372. See 
Mind. 
Scriptures, their Sublimity, whence, — 410 

Seneca, — — 47, i39*4i4 

Senjation, of the Prefent only, 105, 107, 139. none 
of Time, 105. each confined to its own ObjeQs, 
333, 369. its Objefts infinite, 338, 353. Man's 
firft Perception, ibid, confequence of attaching our- 
felves wholly to its objeQs, 351. how prior to In- 
telle3ion, 379. how fubfequent, — 391 

Sentence, definition of, 19, 20. its various Species in- 
veftigated, 14, 15. illuftrated from Milton, 147, Wc. 
conneSion between Sentences and Modes, 144 
Separation, corporeal inferior to mental, why, 306 
Servius,* — — 132,227,43a 

Sex^ 
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Sex^ (See G^nJ^r.) transferred in language to Beings^ 
that in Nature want it, and why, 44, 45. Sub- 
ftances alone fufccptible of it, — 171 

Shakespbar, — 12, 13, 23, 41, 47; 51, 53 
Sbipj Feminine, why, — -«^ 48 

SiMPLicius^ his triple Order of Idea« or Forms, 

381, 3^2 
Sophocles, — --^ 432 

Souij its leading Powers, ►^^— 1)5, i^c. 

Soundy fpecies of, 314, 317. the "Xx*, or Matter of 

Language, 315. defined, 316. See Foice^ 
Space y how like, how unlike to Time, loo. See 

Flace. 
Speech^ peculiar Ornament of Man, l% 2. how re- 
folved or analyzed, 2. its four principal Parts, and 
why thefe, and not others, ;^ to 31. its Matter and 
Form taken together, 307 tp 31 J. its M$irter tafcen 
feparately, 316 to 326. its porm taken feparately, 
327 to 359. neceflity of Speech, whence, 332, 333. 

founded in Compafl:, 3x4, 327 

Spencer, — — — 134, 164 

Spirits animal, fubtle Ether, nervous Dufls, Vibra- 
tions, i^c their ufe in modern Philofophy. See 
^alities occult. 
Stoics, how many parts of Speech they held, 34. 
ranged Articles along with Pronouns, 74. their ac- 
count of the Tenfes, 130. multiplied the number of 
Sentences, 144. allowed the name of Verb to the 
infinitive only, into which they fuppofed all other 
Modes refolvable, 164, to 166. their logical view of 
Verbs, and their DiftinSions fubfequent, 179 to 
18 1, theirnotion of the Participle, 194. of the Ad- 
verb, 195. called the Adverb «r»»J^'%> and why, 

210. 
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2IO. called the Prepofitign (rvth^fiti; wiofitri^iu 
a6i. invented new Words, and gave new Signifi- 
cations to old ones, 26g, their notion of Cafes^ 278- 
of the "TAfl or Matter of Virtue, 309, 310. of 
Sound, 316. of the Species of Sound, 322. their 

Definition of an Element, ^ 324 

Subje^ and Predicate^ how diftinguiftied in Greek^ 230. 
how in Englijbj ibid, analogous to what in nature, 

SubflanceznA Attribute ^ 2g^ the great Ohjeds of natu^r 
ral Union, 264, Subftance fufceptible of Sex, 171, 
41. of Number, 40. co-incides, not with Subftance, 
264. incapable of Intenfion, and therefor^ of Com- 
parifon, — •*- 201, 202 

Substantive, 30,31. defcribed, 37. primary, ibid. 
to 62. fecpndary, 6^ to 67. (See Noun, Pro- 
noun.) Subjlantive and Attributive ^ analogous in 
Nature to what, ■ ■ . ■ — - iJ79 

ZviJSafAa, nafMffv^»fA», &rc. "^ . 180 

Sun, Mafculinc, why, — — 45 

Syiva, a peculiar Signification of, — 308, 309 
Symbol, what, 330. differ^ from Imitation, how, ibid. 
preferred to it in conftituting Language, why, 332 

T. 

Ten/es, their natural Number, and why, 119, 120. 

Aorifts, 123. Tenfes either pafling or completive, 

what authorities for thefe piftinftions, 128 to 130. 

Prateritum perf^^um of X\itLatins, peculiar ufes of, 

131 to 134. /mp«/^/7tf/w, peculiar ufes of, 135 to 

137. order of Tenfes in common Grammars not 

fcrtuitous, -«• — ^3* 

H h Terehcp, 



^ 
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Terence, — — 205, zo6, t^jt 

The and A. See Article. 

Themistius, 9. his notion how the Mind gains the 
idea of Time, 108. of the dcpendance of Time on 
the Soul's exiftence, 1 12. of the latent M-anfition of 
Nature from one Genius to another, 259, 43a 

Theodectes, — — 2j 

Theophrastus, his notion of Speech under its va- 
rious Relations, 4. mentioned, — 419 

Theuth, inventor of Letters, 324. See Hermes. 

TiBULLUs, — — 7^> 132, 133 

Time, Mafculine, why, 50. why implied in every 
Verb, 95, 96. gave rife to Tenfes, ibid, its moft 
obvious divifion, 97. how like, how unlike to Space, 
100 to 103. ftriaiy fpeaking no Time prefent, 105. 
in what fenfe it may be called prefent, 116, 117, 
432. all Time divifible and extended, 118, 100, 
101. no objeS of Senfation, why, 105. how faint 
and (hadowy in exiftence, 106, 431. how, and by 
what power we gain its idea, 107. Idea of the paft, 
prior to that of the future, 109. that of the future, 
how acquired, 109, llo. how connected with Art 
and Prudence, i i i. of what faculty, Time the pro- 
per Obje6l, 112. how intimately connefted with 
the Soul, ibid, order and value of its feveral Species, 
1 13. what things exift in it, what not, 160 to 162. 
its natural efFe£t on things exifting in it, 161, 50. 
defcribed by Plato, as the moving Pifture of perma- 
nent Eternity, 389. this account explained by Boe- 
tbius, il>id. See Nov/ or Instant. 

Truth, neceffary, immutable, fuperior to all diiVmaions 
of prefent, paft, and future, 90, 91, 92, 159, 160, 
404, 405. {See Being, Got)) its place or region, 

162, 
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162, 37a. feen in Compofition or Divifiony^^ 
367. even negative, in fome decree fynthetical, 3, 
250, 364. every Truih One, and fo recognized 
how, 364, 365. faftitiom Truth, — 403 



Varro, — — 5^*^1*74*413 

Verb, 31. its more loofe, as well as more ftrift 
acceptations, 87, 193; Verb ftriSly fo called, its 
chara3er, 93, 94. diftinguifhed from Participles, 
94. from AdjeSives, ibid, implies Time, why, 95. 
Tenfes, 98, 119. Modes or Moods, 140, 170* 
Verbs, how fufceptible of Number and Perfon, 1 70. 
Species of Verbs, 173, aftive, 174. paffive, /Wrf. 
middle, 175, 176. tranfitive, 177. neuter, ibid, in- 
ceptive, 126, 182. defiderative or meditative, 127* 
formed out of Subftantives, 182, 183. (See Time^ 
^enfes^ Modes.) Imperfonals rejefted, 175 

Verbs Subjiantives, their pre-eniinence, 88. eflential to 
every Propofition, ibid, implied in every other Verb, 
90, 93. denote exiftence, 88. vary, as varies the 
exiftence or Being, which they denote, 91, ga* 
Stt Being y Truth, God. 
FerJeSf logical, — — 340 

Vice, Feminine, why, ^ ■ 56 

Virgil, 46, 47, 48, 49, 57, 68, 83, 132. his pecu- 
liar method of coupling the paffive and completive 
Tenfes, 133 to 136. quoted, 141, 182, 198, 199, 
206, 235, 286, 287, 389, 401, 432. his idea of 
the Roman Genius, — 235, 4115 

Virtue, Feminine, why, 55. moral and intelleflual dif- 
fer, how, 299, 300. its Matter, what, 309, 3io, 
H h a iu 
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its Forniy what, 311. oonneded with Literature, 
how, 407 

Mnderflandingy its Etymology, 369. human Under- 
ftandrng, a compoiite of what, — 425 

Union, natural, the great obje& of, 264, 279. per- 
ceived by what power, 363. in every truth, whence 
derived, 365 

Unhoerfe. See World, 

Voicey defined, 318. fimple, produced how, 318, 319. 
differs from articulate, how, ibid, articulate, what, 
319 to 324. articulate, fpecies of, 321 to 323. Sec 
Vowel, Conjonant, Element, 

Volition, See Perception, 

Vossius, — — 35> 7S> 290 

Vozvely what, and why fo called, — 321, 322 

Utility, always and only fought by the fordid and illi- 
beral, 294, 295, 298. yet could have no Being, 
were there not fomething beyond it, 297. See 
Good, 

W. 

Whole and Parts, 7 

JVifdom, how fome Phiiofophers thought it diftinguifh- 

ed from Wit, 368, 433 

Words, defined, 20, 21, 328. the feveral Species of, 
23 to 31. fignificant by thcmfelves, fignificant by 
Relation, 27. variable, invariable, 24. fignificant 
by themfelves and alone, 37 to 211. by Relation 
and aflbciated, 21 3 to 274. fignificant by CompaQ, 
314, 327. Symbols, and not Imitations, 332. Sym- 
bols, of what not, 337 to 341. Symbols, of what, 
341 to 349, 372. how, though in^Number finite^ 
able to exprefs infinite Particulars, 346, 372, 373 

World, 



INDEX. 

JVorJd^ vifible and external, the pafling PiSure of 
what, 383, 437. prefervedone and the f^me, though 
ever changing, how, 384, 385, its Caufe not void 
ofReafon, 436 

Writers^ antient polite diflFer from modern polite, in 
what and why, — — 259, 260 



Xenophon,56,407. his charaSer as aWriter, com- 
pared with Plato and Arifiotle, — 422, 423 

Y. 

"TXij, 308. See Matter^ Syha. 
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A D VE RTI SIE M E N T. 



^HE Reader is dejired to take notice^ 

that as often as the author quotes V. I. 

p. (Sc. he refers to Three Treatifes publijhed 

firfi in one Volume^ 0£lavOy in the year 

1745- 
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